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large variety of special school boxes; you'll find among them just what 
you want. 


Fulton and William Sté,, 





Teach the Children 
to ask for 


Necco Sweets 


Wholesome Through 
and Through 


Children instinctively love 
good confectionery. Encourage 
them to always buy the best. 
Tell them about the NECCO 
SEAL—the guarantee of good- 
ness in confectionery. I, is their 
protection against inferiority. 
Caution them to look for it and 
ask for it. Better be sure than 
sorry afterward. 


enox (hoeolat es 


e than five hundred other varieties of Necco Sweets are yours 
irs to choose from. 
fruit flavors, chocolate coated nuts, molasses chips, pepper- 
reams, etc., for the little ones, or fancy, elaborate art boxes 
th toothsome dainties for grown-ups. Always fresh—always 
me—always good. =r 


4 f Necco 


\ Sweets 





‘ry box, every package bears the Necco 
Look for it. Ask for it. It means 
reliability. 





om 


:0 Sweets are sold everywhere by high grade 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 25 cents 
ractive package of Lenox Chocolates, or better 
r one of our special $1.00 packages in a handsome 
Kither package sent postpaid. 


ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Simple five, ten and fifteen cent packages | 











Raise money for your school. Get 
the things you and your scholars 


-ACHERS 





want—library, bookcase, pictures, 
> 
>EAD THIS statuary, flags, piano, etc., etc. 
ugh our unique plan you can easily raise from $20 to $120. Many teachers raise more. Merely 
> children sell cards of WILSON DRESS-HOOKS to parents, neighbors and friends at 10¢c a 
he article is high-class and the best fastening device for garments on the market. Everyone is 
buy. Nothing unpleasant or disagreeable about our plan. Meets with the approval of parents 


ol hoards. You do not have to make a contract, or give any other assurance than your 
tion. No money to pay until goods are sold. We take all risk and prepay all express 


- Take up our plan and be independent. Raise the money and buy what you want. No cheap 
ns that you will not like when you get them. Don’t hesitate! Remember our plan is legit- 
id first-class, Don’t bother the board, Raise your own money for what your school wants and 
Write today for our proposition in full and a sample of the Wilson Dress-hook FREE, Address 


30n Dress-hook Co., St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, 0. 














J can get Devoe School Water Colors in cakes, half- 
pans, and tubes; some 
prefer one form, some 
another. You can’t get 
better or more reliable 
colors in any form. 





r No. 122 box shown 
e has one cake each 
tine, Ultra-Marine, Per- 
Yellow, Black; and a 
7 Brush. Charcoal Gray 
xtra Perfect Yellow if 
choose. 


No. 118 has 8 half-pans—Gam’ / ze, Crimson, New Blue, New Green, 
Orange, Violet, Warm Gr:';, Cold Gray; and one No. 7. Brush. 


We «re headquarters for» chool water colors, and make them in a very 








Special terms to schools and teachers. 


Address Dept. 3. DEVOR 


176 Randolph Street, CHICAGO. 


1214 Grand Avenue, 


NEW YORK. KANSAS CITY. 
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Every Day Pians 


oo For Teachers of All Grades 


ie By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 
McCabe, of the kiqua, Ohio, Schools 





THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
AND USEFUL SET OF 
BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED 
FOR TEACHERS. 











Volume I Autumn Plans  (40c) 
Volume H Winter Plans (40c) 
Volume III Spring Plans (40c) 
Volume IV General Plans (40c) 


USC 


Set Complete—4 Volumes—$1.50 
Complete in one cloth bound vol.—$2.00 


40 cA COPY $150 THEFOU 





is a set of handsome plan books, written and 
Every Day Plans arranged by teachers for teachers to supply such 
material as educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because 
of the varied field which they must cover. 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 

They bring to hand the things which require much time and _ research 
to find and which.the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of 
necessary books. 

They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study and kindred 
subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. 

They tell how to do, what to do and supply the material with which to do. 

They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material. 

A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to use’’ and, judging from the 
words of commendation received, the autkors have fully achieved their aim 
of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

A glance at the subjects treated will 


1] 











convince you that they are just the books 
for which thousands of teachers have 
been seeking: 

Music---Art---Nature Study---Language and 
Literuture---Stories of Industry and History--- 
Biographies---Geography---Special Day Programs 
---Poems and Memory Gems---Stories---Helps in 
Drawing---Calerdars and Blackboard Drawings--- 
Busy Work---Etc.---Etc. 

They are replete with songs, stories, 
book references on various subjects, and: 
suggestions. They contain drills, new 
games, and many, many things which the 
busy teacher will appreciate and use every 
day. They wili be to her an inspiration 
and a great saver of time. 

Each number is complete in itself 
and adapted to tle season indicated, and 
taken together the four volumes provide 
a rich fund of timely aids which any 
progressive teacher will find invaluable 
throughout the year. 

Handsome strong enameled paper 
covers, beautiful illustrations, printed on 
excellent paper, convenient size---every 


They Stand the Test 


You may send s 
Every Day Plans. 
they will be a valuable aid to my teachers. 


Anthony, Kan., Nov. 2, 08 


they are far beyond our expectations 


West Winifield, N. Y., Dec. 29, 1908. 


l appreciate my set of Eve 
very much indeed and have 
mended it to my friends. 

MRS. DRUSHA TORBETT 
Marlin, Tex., Nov. 1, '08. 
Note: 


mues 2, 3 and 
Plans.”” Ihave Volume 1. It is one of 
finest things I haye ever seen for grade work. 


Paris, Ky., Nov. 16, ’08. 





even more sets of 
I like them and think 


J. H. CLEMENT, Supt. of Schools. 


Every Day Plans reached us safely and 
MARTHA LEACH, 


Day Plans 
eartily recom- 


Mrs. Torbett ordered eight sets for her 
friends in letter from which above extract is taken. 


Enclosed find a money order for one dollar ten 


cents ($1.10) for which you will send me Vol- 
of your “Teachers’ Every Day 


MRS. ELIZABETH R. DUNDON. 


e 





page attractive and helpful. ek : 
Should be on the desk of every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent. 


Order today. Price refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 


Price, postpaid, 40 cents a volume, $1.50 for the complete set 


sition * * lca Those owning a single volume of EVERY DAY PLANS can 
Special Privilege get the crn rhe tures volumes by remitting only $1.10; 
any two remaining volumes for 75 cents ; any one volume for 40 cents. 
COMBINATION PRICES 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Normal Justructor, 1 yt...... $1.90 
Full Set Every Day Plans postpaid, and Primary Plans, 1 Yr.eeeeeee $2.15 


SPECIAL PART CASH OFFER 

To those who are subscribers and whose subscriptions have not yet ex- 
pired, we make the following Special Offer: 

REMIT $1.00 NOW, and write us a letter agreeing to pay balance of 
combination price (goc or $1.15) when your subscription expires, and we 
will immediately send the full set of Every Day Plans and carry the balance 
until expiration of time to which your subscription is paid. very teacher 
should have these books. We want to make it easy for you to secure them, 
hence this offer. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., - - Dansville, N. Y. 
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$.25 a tube at the best s 


75-77 Nassan St., N. Y. avoid substitutes. A sa! 
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and Music Differs from the ordinary Dent- 

spies in =ipiniets ee cs = 

H i H of decay. Endors y thous 

Class Pins and Pins for Engraving ands of Dentists. It is deli 
Manufaetured by speety flavored and a delig ve 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co adjunct to the dental vere 


4 tube and our booklet on T: 
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No. 610 A reasonable amount of Write 
Solid Gold $1.75 Lettering Free. SC 
Sterl. Silver .85 Send for Catalogue. DENTACURA CO., 
216 Alling St., Newark 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Devoted to the Interests of American School Teachers 





Ten Numbers Each Year September to June Inclusive 


10c a copy; 75 cents a year; two years for $1.00. 
PUBLISHED AT 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
BY 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


F, A. OWEN, President, W. J. BEECHER, Vice-Pres. 
M. H. FOWLER, Sec’y. 


All contributions for publication should be addressed to Editor 
Norma! Instructor, rebate N.Y. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT- DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
C. E. Gardner, Manager. : 
NEw YORK aie a Suite 5010, No. 1 Madison Ave., 
M. S. Peet iu charge. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 946 FirST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
Cc. B. Hull in charge. 


Copyright, 1909, by F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 








THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
month previous to the date it bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being omitted. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish his address 
changed he should give both the old and the new address. 


RENEWALS. We must not be expected to carry subscriptions 
indefinitely and to insure no interruption in receiving NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR renewal fees should be sent promptly at expiration. 
In renewing you are privileged to take advantage of any of the 
combination offers regularly appearing on this page. 


SEND MONEY in any safe way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary. Express orders cost no more than post otn ze 
money orders. They can be procured at any express office and 
we prefer them. Make money orders payable to F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co. Do not send checks. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 


OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal Instructor. 
We intend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make 
good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 
pln must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 
lagazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them, They are an epitome 
of the usiness life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention. 


Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the post 
office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of 
Congress og March 3, 1879. 
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In Selecting Close of School Gifts 


for your pupils the chief thought should be to get something that will not only please, but which will be kept 
and prized by them. Our School Souvenirs are not only attractive and sure to please, but, containing as 
they do their own names together with those of teacher and school officials, they are sure to be kept and treas- 
ured, whereas an ordinary gift card would merely appeal to passing fancy. The popularity of these Souvenirs 
increases each year. If not familiar with them send for descriptive catalogue, samples, etc. 


Institute Representatives Wanted 


We aim to have Normat Ixsrrucror and Primary Ptans, together with Every Day Plans and our list of 
books represented at all Institutes, Summer Normals and other meetings of teachers. We pay liberally for this 
service. Arrangements have already been made for many of the spring and summer meetings, yet there are a 
large number of places yet to be filled. We are always glad to have applications for these places and shall be 
pleased to hear from such of our readers as feel qualified for the work and are desirous of taking it up. 


Entertainment Material 


We aim to present in each number of the Ixsrrucror a liberal amount of entertainment material, either 
for special days or occasions, or for general use, yet many of our readers find use for additional material in this 
line and to provide for their needs we carry, in our Book Department, a great variety of choice Entertainment 
Books. These are listed in our book catalogue which will be sent on request. 


Supplementary Readers 


Now that the school year is well advanced and pupils have finished their regular readers, the progressive 
teacher is naturally desirous of placing suitable supplementary reading in their hands. In this connection we 
wish to call special attention to the Normal Series of Five and Ten Cent Classics published by us and listed in 
our advertisement elsewhere in this number. These Classics are being used in thousands of the best schools 
with perfect satisfaction, being substituted for books of other publishers in many instances. We would like 
every reader of the [nsrrvcror to go over the entire series carefully, selecting and ordering a few titles by way 
of trial, feeling sure that doing so will result in ‘' eir adoption and use. 


We Pay Youu For Your Work 


There is hardly a locality where several new subscriptions to Norma. Iysrrucron and Parmary Pays can 
not be obtained. No one is so well qualified to speak of the helpfulness of these journals as subscribers themselves 
and. it is therefore natural that many of them should invite their friends to subscribe. Many are constantly doing 
this. We appreciate it and pay liberally for the service. We want your co-oreration. Write a card asking for 
terms and supplies. But little time will be required and you will find your teacher friends as anxious to subscribe 


as we are to have them. 
The Pathfinder 


Always alert to provide the best obtainable for our readers, and recognizing the superior qualities of the 
PaTHFINDER as a Current Events journal, we have completed arrangements with its publishers whereby we are 
able to supply it singly or in combination with Normat Ixsrrvcror, Primary Pians, Seeley’s Question Book and 
Every Day Plans. Nearly every teacher feels the necessity of subscribing to and regularly reading a good Current 
Events journal. ‘The Pararinper is almost as well known in the educational field as are Normat Instaucror and 
Primary Prans and really needs no introduction. It is a sixteen page weekly carefully edited to meet the 
needs of teachers and pupils. Its entire circulation of nearly fifty thousand weekly is in the Educational field, 
many schools ordering a**‘class package” consisting of as many copies as there are pupils in the Current Events 
class. Special club rates are made for these ‘‘class packages.”’ Ask for them. 

Perhaps the strongest thing we can say of the Parurixpen is that we regard it as being the best suited to 
the needs of our subscribers, otherwise we should not offer it to you. 

The price of the Parurinper is $1.00 a year of fifty-two numbers. We are pleased to accept subscrip- 
tions singly or in any of the numerous combinations offered below. 


Subscription Rates and Combination Offers 





Normal Instructor Ome year...............cccecececceeccece-ceecececcececetceeeceeeseneccess $ .75 
Primary Plans one year, to Normal Instructor Subscribers. Seka ctahaiei et .80 
Normal ya TS sexcithermndadigtnepesngnahduenutiecatesnsiclaphsbtdamabick 1.00 We want a good 
Ne IIE assis ois. ts scssiccccticadsesssscecssocssccoccsssvessscosessonapase 1.00 i 
PPPRREG URIS CWO GORE Bence sccccccccccesccosesenesvardccccsoscssestegsedsbocapsvecocsiocs 1.60 WERE ee 
Pathfinder OMe Year...........ccccccceececceeeeeeceeeeceseetucecceceessenees cnsieakieseninciaaea Solicit subscriptions 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both one yeat......... ay 1.40 for N 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both two years........................ 2.40 ee 
Normal lactwactne ond Fatenader, oa ana pacdleoien 1.40 Primary Plans, Seeley’s 
Primary Plans and Pathfinder, Both one year ..................cccceccecceceeeeeeee 1.50 Question Book and 
All THREE One Year.....................0.0..0.0000005. $1.90 

: : 4 ’ Every Day Plans and 
Normal Instructor one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid....$1.27 
Normal Instructor two years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid... 1.52 the Pathfinder in each 
Primary Plans one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid .......... 1.52 locality. Liberal Cash 
Primary Plans two years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid........ 2.12 
Pathfinder one year, and Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid ................. 1.52 Commissions given, 
All THREE One Year, and Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid. $2.42 | or it preterred, a targe 
Normal Instructor and Pathfinder, both one year, and Seeley’s Q. B...$1.92 variety of choice books. 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, both one year, and Seeley’s Q.B. 1.92 
seaury stene and Pathfinder, both one year, and Seeley’s Q. B.......... 2.02 Ask for terms and be 
Normal Instructor one year, with Every Day Plans, postpaid........... 1.90 
Primary Plans one year, with Every Day Plans, postpaid................... 2.15 Re Hon h then) 
Pathfinder one year, and Every Day Plans, postpaid.........................- 2.15 work in your vicinity. 
Every Day Plans, and Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid............... ES Ho ‘ 








(See description of Seeley’s Question Book below) 

















SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK : 


For ——_ one gud’ Conducting, Claes Reviews. | s. fete the N New — 
ae he Best, the le Question 


EVERY DAY PLANS 


The set of books (4 vols.) entitled Every Day Plans comprises over six hundred large 
peges of the most helpful inatter procurable for the use of teachers in their daily work. 
housands of sets have been sold on the ‘‘ money back if not satisfied,’’ basis and not a 





By Levi Seeley Ph. D., ieee Ee of poaasaoy in Trenton, roe ia State sete noosa? School 


single set has been returned. These books can be obtained as follows: 





It fully covers, by Questions and Answers, the subjects taught in the common schools and 
in addition to Questions aud Answers, there is an article y Prof. Seeley on-each subject 


ou the best method of studying and teaching that subject. 


It is well printed on heavy laid paper, bound iu sik cloth and contains 426 pages: 
It is a Book of Pedagogy as well as a Question Book. 

You Can Get Seeley’s Question Book for $1.00 
combination with Normat Insrrucror ($1.27), Primary Prans ($1.52), Paru- money 
FINDER ($1.52), Every Day Pians ($2.02). See schedule above. 


not satisfactory has been a standing offer in connection 
vith Book from the day of its publication. Although not one of the 
thousands who have purchased it has asked us to refund, we repeat the offer to you. 


Your back if 








PRICES: The Complete Set of four volumes, heavy paper covers, $1.50. 
* Complete in one cloth-bound volume, - ~ $2.00. 


For Combination Price with Norma Ixsrrxvcror, Primary Prans, the 
Parurixper and Setvey’s Question Book, see schedule above. 


&@- Read full descriptive advertisement elsewhere and note particularly that if net em- 
tirely satis if not what you think it is and what you want—advise us and 
will be promptly refunded. We want these books to stand the 
YOUR TEST, aud if they do not, tell us why. 
Teachers having this set of Plan Bouks and Seeley’s Question Book, together with 
cither or both of our Educational Publications, can feel sure that they have the hes: 
obtainable within this range of current helps. ah 


id, or in 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency =“ *“*nex 


soeio York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other a and sc’ Receives 
at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. Ww. 0. rit arr. Mer. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


OFFICES: Warrensburg, Mo., Shepherdsville, Kis dleton, Oregon, Webster, No. Dakota 
A Recommendation Agency of the highest class. PEI Sore Write any office for aid one 4 


blank. Teachers are needed for good positions in & ct State. 


WE REMOVE OBSTACLES to promotion, Send the Exchange $0.25 postage and 
five school references and it will secure you a desir- 
able position or tell what isin the way. Send for our free book, ‘TESTIMONY OF ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 


EDUCATORS.” EDUCATORS EXCHANGE, 101 N. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE of WACO, TEXAS 


Wants high-class teachers, principals, and superintendents for 1909-10. Limited to eighty. No 
registration, consultation, or stamp fee. Applications received after February 15, 1909. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


+ Competent teachers wanted immediately for academic and grade work. Vacancies constantly occurr- 
ing. SPT AEL positions also, Fes for Bulletin 17. 
j 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


FISHE imam AGENCY 


Exoollent facilities for placing teachers in every partof the U.8. 11) Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Interstate Teachers’ Agency, ictastie Nn ye 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Good teachers always in demand. We have no trouble in placing all the good 
we can secure, Write us. T. H. ARMSTRONG, Manager. 




















teachers 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agency, New York Office. 156 Fifth Ave. 


M RR on age me emis and placing poate Senceess 
n the best sci systems near New Yor 
anagers | es P. PA oow, and elsewhere. Send for circulars, . 
\- RE E REG IST RATIO public confidence. Large demand. 
Register now. Manual free. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, - 205 C. 7th Street, - ALLENTOWN, PENN 


An Organization to Help Teachers 


Send problem or question and 10 cents and get help you want, also our plans and rate card 
Short Courses by mail on any subject. 

Our membership plan helps you just when you want it, and at a very low cost. 
membership, $3.00. Help on all’subjects. NATIUNAL INFORMATION BUREAU, GREENVILLE, 








29 years of success. Foremost in 





Yearly 
OHIO. 





TEACHERS’ 
an Cue Un. Ee Ome @ 


(OR « Oe Gl Cnr, wi Cm) 


THE 


BREWE 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 


THE TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


313 Garrett Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 


J. L. RUSSELL, Manager. 
Has been in successful operation for 20 years. We can secure you a lucrative position in the South or West 


ALASK 











in Seattle, June to October, 1909, will be the greatest World’s Fair since St. Louis. 
YUKON-PACIFIC Register with the Agency for a position and visit the eee. The ale Teachers’ 


py te $m wil maintain a free information duress fer its members. 
¢ Agency that is on the ground and does the pty in ¥ Washing: 
PACIFI TE HERS on, Oregou idaho, Montana or Alaska it will pay r in this A; . 
AGENCY > Eleventh year. Write B, W. Brintnall, Manager, 635 N. aa k, this Agency 





We have so many direct calls for teachers 


The American Teachers’ Agency 2:2 ¥itset renter in at nana 


ae . . we are offering free registration in 

Alfred H. Campbell, Ph. D., Manager order to find teachers for the positions, 

Don’t miss this opportunity. If you do, it will be your fault if you do not have a better position for next 
term or next year. Register atonce. There wil. be se no charge for our service until you have 


uecepted a position as a result of our efforts. Write t 
THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 24 BESSE PLACE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





500 Lady Teachers Wanted 1.305 stain ae tics 


Cards. with name and address in 
? rich and refined, postpaid for a dollar bill, or 100 Visit- 


ing cards socents. Money with order, 5 cents in stamps ‘for samples, 
YERLE’S ENGRAVING COMPANY, - DEPT. E, - ERIE, PA, 


De d By HERMANN W. WILLIAMS, 
DRAWING CHARTS | mbes iso of baer ying, Haverhill, ane. 





Engravers’ Old English, “something new, 





These charts are large drawings printed upon large sheets of paper so that when they are hung at the front 
of the room they can be seen by every pupil in the class. Indispensable to teachers who cannot draw with 
skill on the: blackboard. Subjects: 

Foreshortened leaves, in outline; lilac. Flower composition; rectangular frame; silhouette ; oak 
spray. Flower composition; circular frame; black background; spray with berries, Study in 


Study of a spray of leaves, in accented outline. Light and shade drawing ofa 

Jug and bowl studies for composition ; rectangular 
Diagram for making attractive borders from Historic 
three tones. Detail drawing of the feet; 


color; rose hips. 
white bowl, with explanatory diagrams. 
frame; flat washes of monochrome. 
Ornament. Decorative landscape in flat washes of gray ; 
side view. 
ecial prices made if ordered i pidce per ag ty A ae i 
al prices made if orde b quantity directions for using the arts will be sent with each order. 
THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers. 50 Bromfield St eet, Boston, Nines 





GLASS PINS=2:<8a0c 


FOR COLLEGE OR SCHOOL, tear nat ne OR LODGE 


e also — the pon gy Ler grade solid 
sry ae coe 
ing hun of new styles in or dive. 
y I BASTIAN BROS. CO., 13% ingens ‘Ave. — N. 














HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS of this country are putting before the 
pupils more and more, the examples of 
great and good men and women. The stories of the glorious deeds of noble men are 
not only the most interesting but one of the best methods of instructing the young. 
The Dixon Company has just issued a32-page booklet sirailar in style to their “Pencil 
Geography,” It gives about sixty brief accounts of afew of the men and women 
+ te ¢ been pened —_ = oo Sere of this country, and who attended 
what was then known as ‘‘The Little School House.”’ It contains informa’ 
that will be valued by both teachers and pupils, = = 
Copies s sent free to all teachers who desire them. 














JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, New Jersey 

















teacher who wrote from Gloucester, 


| tapestry cords. The magazines are placed 





Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


EpDITOR’s NOTE:—All communications for this 
department should be addressed to Mrs, Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass. Mrs. 
Perkins will reply to letters enclosing a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, personally. 

If the questions relate to matters outside the 
scope of the department, as has often hap- 

pened, Mrs, Perkins will give a reply to the best 
Of her ‘ability, if ten cents is enclosed. 


Letter to Correspondents 


Dear Friends :— 

T have received one or two letters re- | 
cently that rather surprised me. I have 
had so many good letters from you that | 
I quite delight in looking for them, as 
they come from so many different states. 
Some of you add to your queries an ex- | 
tra word or two about weather conditions | 
in your section of our great Union and , 
other matters that interest me greatly. | 
And most of you ask about material for — 
declamations or theses or new methods | 
used in schools around Boston, and I am | 
so glad to help all I can. | 

But this past month I have received 
three requests for ‘‘addresses’’ that I was 
expected to write for teachers to use as 
their own. One teacher asked that I | 
would prepare an article to be used at a | 
school entertainment (by herself) and 
gave me not the slightest idea as to} 
whether the occasion was a patriotic one 
or whatever might be the character of | 
it. Of course I can not do this work for | 
you, even if you do send ten cents. I 
do not think it would be honest for any 
of you to get this work done for you 
anywhere. I am more than glad to tell 
you who are the authors vou should con- 
sult as being especially reliable and help- 
ful and what magazines or indices would 
| probably be of service in the prepara- 
tion of your papers, in just so far asa 
good deal of similar work has made me 
conversant with these. But I am sure 
you will see that more than that would 
be impossible and am sure there will not 
be more such requests. 

You will not misunderstand me.’ For 
example, do not think I am not glad to 
receive a request of similar nature to this 

which came from a New York State 
teacher:—‘‘I have a paper to write upon 
the subject of ‘The Precocious Child and 
What todo With Him.’ Can you tell 
me of any good authorities to consult?’’ 

Of course, I referred this teacher to 
such books as those of Dr. G. Stanley | 
Hall. And, by the way, I wonder how 
many of you get from your State De- 
partment the yearly bound volumes of 
the Report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion. You who do find what is being 
done and who are giving best thouglit 
and time to the work. 

From Wisconsin comes a very accept- 
able hint regarding the convenient filiug 
of magazines by a teacher who is board- 
ing and has none too much room. Miss 
F. tells me that she has made a maya- 
zine-holder of a length of broom-handle 
which is hung under a table by means of 





over the rod, open. The Tables of Con- 
tents are separated and tied together in 
book form for reference. Isn’t this a 
good idea? 

From Texas comes an inquiry for the 
name of a magazine for which children 
can subscribe and which they can read 
easily. There are a number of excellent 
periodicals which give fine departments 
to literature for children, as the Delirie- 
ator, St. Nicholas and Youth’s Com- 
panion,—all well known. But I think 
the magazine, ‘‘ Little Folks,’’ published 
by the Cassino Com ny, Salem, Mass., 
would perhaps best of all fill the need of 
the teacher from Texas. The price is one 
dollar a year. 

Just one more reply and I must close 
this letter! I think the reply to the 


Mass., would be,—‘‘Country Life in 
America,”’ published by Doubleday, Page 
and Co., New York, would probably all 
yoru need and you should also see the 
attractive magazine called The Rudder, 
which published a beautifully illustrated 
article on Old Marblehead about a year 
ago, I believe. 
Come again, friends, all of you. 
Yours truly, 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


‘*A Tennessee Hero,’’ by. H. M. Ham. |’ 








ill. Sunday. School Times, Philadel- 
phia, January 30, 1909. Photograpi of 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Term: July 6th to August 47th. 


Courses for Elementary School Teach- 
ers, Supervisors and Principals. 

School of Observation with eight 
grades and an ungraded room in charge 
of experts representing a variety of 
Training Schools and City Systems. 
Seminar for the discussion of work ob- 

served. 

School Play Ground Supervision and 
School Gardening; Psych oloxical Clinic; 
Botanical Gardens; Chemical, Physical 
and Botanical Laboratories. 

Courses in the usual subjects leading 
to the — of A. B., B.S., M. A. 
and Ph. 

For oh lt and information address 
A. Duncan Yocum, Director of the 
Summer School, Box 2, College Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 











200 Teachers Wanted 


We shall place at least two hundred 
teachers next fall. 

If you wish to come west don’t wait 
until the last minute. Register now 
so we shall have time to get you just 
what you want. 

Send for our free booklet, ‘Where 
Teaching Pay:.”’ It tells all about 
educational conditions in the west. 


BROWN SCHOOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 











A ‘WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our a High Salaried 
qe 


EARN $25 70 ,2100 ven. t WEEK 
and upwi seinatin 


courses or Peresentl a lnstreotios & by od 
respondence, are complete, practical. Eleven years’ 
| successful teaching. Expert instructo Positions 
| guaranteed competent workers. Write for Handsome 
| art Bo Book, Free. 
SCROOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898. ) 
39 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. =——_ 








| TEACH 


VLAD Vy YL 


BY MAIL 
I won the World’s First Prizein Penman- 


ship. By my new system I can make an ex- 
pert penman of you by mail. I also teach 
Book-keeping and Shorthand. Ai placing 
my students as instructors in commercial col- 
leges. If you wish to become a better penman, 











write me. I will send you FREE one of my 
Favori and a copy of the Ransome 
Journal. Inclose stamp. 


Cc. W. RANSOM, 
287 Reliance Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
BOOK-KEEPING 


LEARN: 


Dd: prmeit ins ter, weeks spare ry tee a peens our 
Practical Instruction and a g ing, responsible 
sition is yosres we are at Fe Se supply, the demand. 
Kran ory - he have worked up to salarics of 
We send complete outfit, and you 


for tuition until position 
PAY-US HO MONEY Scones 
BICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 688 Inst.Bldg,Kalamazoo,Mieh 


Memo the Basis 
of All Knowledge 


eS kev 
= Stop:tor orgettino= 
-Stop-fore 0 
° You are no greater intellectually 
than your memory, Easy, increases 
TO income; givesready memory for fces, 
REMEMBER” 24mes, business, studies, conversation; 
Write today develops will, public speaking. 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 791 Auditorium Bidg., Chicag0 


Send é ALL 
read TYPEWRITERS wakes 
Ail the Standard Machines \ to % 
Manufacturers’ ces. SOLD 0 
RENTED AN YWHERE ake 
lowing in Bry to apply. 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
92-94 Lake St.,  Chieago, [lb 





TELEGRAPHY 























YOu TO 





CAN 


s In operation for 
seven years. 
We provide Home 
H Study Lectures. 
Hospital pra tive 
r¢] bak ety 


0 tone, bayai jane. 
Write now fi > cate 
[L '0g- Magazine ‘ree. 








ly develop it. 
Attracted thon- 
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Pansy Souvenirs. 





This is a single heavy card, 744x7%, elegantly litho- 
graphed in ten colors and gold, embossed and cut out, 
with ribbon hanger. The name of school, place,teach- 


er, pupils, etc., are printed on the center panel. The | 


photo of the teacher can be copied and placed in the 
center of the upper part of the Souvenir if desired. 
We make several other styles of Souvenirs. Cata- 
logue and samples free to those who intend to order. 

The price without photo is 75c. for 12 or less, 
3c. for each one in excess of 12. 

With photo, $1.00 for 12 or less, 4c. for each 
one in excess of 12. 

Easter Postcards—A beautiful assortment of about 
100 designs, elegantly lithographed in colors, silver 
and gold, and embossed, equal to any sold at two for 
five cents. You save a cent on each card by ordering 
fromus. 13¢c. each, 100 for $1.25, 200 for $2.00 

JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N. Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Of every description. Our list em 
braces all that is NEW and NOVEL, 
UNIQUE and UNUSUAL. Besides Stand- 





ard Recitations, Dialogs, Plays, etc. 
SEND POR PREF CATALOG 
MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Lebanon, Ohio 


RQ 216 212 


Wright Ave 








BUSY WORK 
Construction Material and School 
Specialties for Primary Grades 

CATALOGUE FREE 


Ideal Schooi Pub. Co., 6646 Wentworth Ave, , Chieago, Iil, 

















STORIES TO TELL 


. The best collection for primary teachers may be 
secured by sending forty cents to Little, Brown & 
Co., 254 Washington Si., Boston. for a copy of 
Laura E, Richards’ new book, 


“THE PIG BROTHER” 








8th Grade English Outline Questions 


Burrough’s Sharp Eyes, Warner’s In the 
Wilderness, Scott’s Lady of the Lake and the 
Nine Poems, The set for 35 cents. 

New York Education Co., 
50 State St., Albany, N. Y. 














ENTERTAINMENTS 


A 
Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, Motion 
Songs, strated Songs, P: ime Songs, Shadow Play: 
Tablesux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for al 
Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up @vods, 
ete. Suitable for all ages and every occasion. Large 
acher should have one. 


Dep.68, Chicago 





catalogue Free. Every Te: 
T. S. OEMISON, Publisher, 

















the head of the bronze figure of Sam 
Davis. 
| The collectors of State articles and ref- 
| erences will appreciate this for the Tenn- 
| essee portfolio. The story of Sam Davis 
is a good one to give to boys to read by 
themselves. The beautiful monument 
recently unveiled in Capitol Park, in 
the heart of Nashville, has been built 
with money that came from every state 
in the Union, from Blue and Gray. 


| ‘‘},afayette: The Boy of Versailles,’’ by 
Rupert Sargent Holland, in March St. 
Nicholas, page 448. Two pictures. 

A very interesting story of the boy- 
| hood days of the Marquis of Lafayette. 
The photograph of the young marquis 
will be appreciated for use when studying 
the War of the Revolution, 


‘‘Which is the Better Way?’’ Those of 
you who have seen tilis page of pictures 


have used them, I know. 
who have not will get them when I tell 


you can have no better. Also, read the 
article on the future of Kansas; and use 
the pictures (five in number) with the 
explanatory text of ‘‘Spokane’s Apple 
Show.’’ This is to be found on page 75. 
The pictures are very interesting and in- 
structive. The designs and the Apple 
Kitchen will provoke animated discus- 
sion. 

If you have no good article on the 
Dutch Cheese Markets, you will surely 
| get and thoroughly ppposiate the Febru- 
‘ary Chautanquan. ‘‘ Alkmaar, the Cheese 
| Market,’’ page 339. is a most interesting, 
| useful account of a visit to Holland. It 
| is from the pen of George Wharton Ed- 
i wards. There are twenty-five pictures, 
many of them very beautiful indeed. An 
amusing incident related on page 360 
will interest the boys and girls. There 
are ten other fine full-page pictures from 
paintings (beside the frontispiece,—from 
Jacob Ruisdael) of beautiful Dutch 
| scenes. 


‘ You will not want to fail to put into 
the hands of the giris the story of 
‘‘Queen Helena, Heroine of the Italian 

| People.’’ The wonderfully helpful in- 

| fluence of the Queen among the earth- 

_quake victims and ier efficient work at 

| the scene of terror is well worth reading 

' about and discussing. The whole article 
is most interesting and valuable. You 

i ~ill find itin Review of Reviews for 

February, page 205. 


You will want to possess for use with 
the classa picture of the memortal struct- 
ure which is to surround and cover the 

| log cabin in which Lincoln was born. 
On page 173 of the February Review of 

| Reviews is shown the interesting picture 

' of the structure, the cornerstone of which 








(page 61) in Suburban Life for February 
Those of you | 


you that for your April 12th exercises | 








| 
| 
| 


| 


was laid by President Roosevelt, Febru- | 


ary 12, 1909. There are four other Lin- 
coln pictures illustrating the article on 
‘‘The Lincoln Centennial Celebration.’’ 
The proposed Lincomeatemtin and Po- 
tomac Bridge at Wasliiagton are shown. 


‘tMrs. Roosevelt, the Woman in the 
Background,’’ by Mabel Potter Daggett, 
March Delineator; Page 393. A full page 


bald Chartran (page 390) and- nine other 
pictures illustrate: the article: The 
teacher should read and glean from this. 
‘*The White House has beefi a home.’’ 





ONE HUNDRED | 


copies of a letter, piece of 
@ausic, drawing or any writ- 
ing can be made ona Lawton 
— ee: ° - 

a ‘wetting of paper, 
Shits dintemphotwathes 
of work, wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 39 %soy St, Now York. 



















HAND-WORK SUPPLIES 


Raftia, Reeds, Yarns, Leathers, Papers, Art 
!extiles, Materials and Tools for Metal Work, 
aud Crafts and Construction Work Supplies of 
«very description. Completest line in the Coun- 
: ve pe or lists and samples before placing 

cur order, 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO., 169 WABASH AYE., CHICAGO, ILL. 














DPiRee COURSES BY MAIL. Write Pres. 
“. J, Button, Normal College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


1 Stud PLANNED FOR TEACHERS. 
Tray el y Club Italy to Eng.—June to wn 
polerate cost. Inspiring lectures. Expert leadership. 

- Fitek, Prof. Europ. Hist., Syracuse, N.Y., University. 








The geography class‘ will appreciate 
having oe a of the great cotfon mills, 
Paisley, Scotland, and of the immense 
plant of the Amoskeag Mills, Manchester, 
N. H. There are six other pictures illus- 
trating ‘‘The Dawn of the Cotton Cen- 
tury,’? by Daniel J. Sully, page 408, 
March Cosmopolitan. . The tex‘ is inter- 
esting and instructive. 


‘*Sicily, the Battlefield of Nations and 
of Nature,’’ by Mrs, George C. Bosson, 
Jr., January National’Geographic Maga- 
zine (page 97) is.m@st useful. It is il- 
lustrated fully; thete are: thirteen iull- 
page pictures and. twelve others; also a 
sketch map. eet % 

Another finely illustrated article that 
teachers will a when studying 
South America is ‘‘The National Exposi- 
tion at Rio de ,Janeiro,’* by Robert C. 
Ward, February Pot Science Monthly, 
page 105. Thére are fourteen pictures. 
The Exposition will be officiaily inaug- 
urated April 11 


photograph from the ‘painting by: Theo- | 


} 
} 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 3 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures © 


AWARDED FOUR GOL ALa 
ONE CENT EACH UR GOLD MEDALS 


For 25 or more Size 5x8 
(5 to 8 times the size of this picture) 


Smaller Half Cent Size, Larger Five-Cent Size. 


Order April Historical pictures and 
Easter Pictures now. 25 Easter or 25 
April Historical for 25 cents. 

Beautiful Catalogue and 2 pictures for 3 two- 
cent stamps. 

Bird Pictures In Natural Colors Size 7x9 
2 cents each for 13 or more. 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO., 
Box. 13, Malden, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ SOUVENIRS 


Designed and arranged for gifts from 
teacher to pupils at close of school, 


The equal to our 1909 souvenir, illustrated herewith, has not yet been produced, 
In our new souven’r beauty is combined with history, making the newest and 


most appropriate souvenir ever designed. o- 
Sa. 
DESCRIPTION -¥%- 


Our new production is termed style 15 souvenir, which consists of 
a ten page booklet tied with silkcord and measuring 3°4x5% inches 
while closed, Front page is embossed in goldeand printed in beau- 
tifuland harmonizing colors, containing pictures of presidents 
from Washington to Taft with name of each and date of service, 
U.S, Capitol building, and in oval appearsea school scene in colors 
unless photo of teacher is desired in which*case the photo appears 
in oval, On inserts appear preface, name of school, district num- 
ber, township, county, state, name of teacher, pupils and school- 
board, a eulogy on Lincoln, a school poem, statue of liberty, and 
on last page, Lincoln’s birthplace. If you procure our style 15 you 
will have the only unequaled 1909 souvenir. 

Send plainly written copy giving 


How to Order : name of school, number of district, 


township, county, state, teacher, pupils and school officers. If 
photo souvenir is desired, send with name on back, a photo and 
we will copy it and return same uninjured. Photos appearing on 
souvenirs will be at least as good as copy sent, and we guarantee 
them not to fade. 

Order no less than ten souvenirs and in no case less than there 
are scholars’ names to be printed. 

Remittance must accompany order but we guarantee satis- 


faction. 
PRICES POSTPAID 


50 or less without photo Scents each, additional ones 3 cents each, 50 or less with photo 6 
cents each, additional ones 4 cents each. Extra quality tissue envelopes for souvenirs 5 cents per 
dozen. 

Upon request we will send samples of our full line of School Souvenirs. A stamp for same will 
be appreciated. Address 

COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, Box H, Mansfield, Ohio. 


School-Room Mottoes 





SAVED, 

















Great thoughts beautifully presented to voung people aid greatly in developing their mental 
and moral character and are a source of constant inspiration tothem, ‘To aid teachers in this great 
work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol Board 
with beautiful red and blue ink, which gives a pretty effect oi the national colors, They can be 


They are about 8x15 
You fornish only 


easily read across any schoolroom and children will never tire of them. 
inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords just ready for hanging. 
the nails or tacks and the work is done. . 

*The entire set of twenty will he sent postpaid for only fifty cents. Hither half set for only 
thirty cents. You will never regret this Investment. The mottoes will pay for themselves hun- 
dreds of times each year, See list below: 

Half Set No. 1 
Try, Try Again. 
Well Begun is Half Done. 
Am I Doing Right? 
A Frown is a Cloud, A Smile is Sunshine. 
If I Deceive, Whom Do I Cheat? 
God Sees Me. 
Think. 
Do All the Good You Can and Don’t Make a 
Fuss About It. 
Will It Pay? 
Paddle Your Own Canoe. 


Half Set No, 2 
Find a Way, or Make a Way. 
Do You Know It, or Only Think You Do? 
How Does Yesterday’s Work Appear Today? 
How Will Today’s Work Appear Tomorrow? 
One Thing at a Time, and That Well Done. 
If I deceive My Teacher, Who is Cheated? 
Think Deep, Not Lond. 
Do Right. 
There is a Right Way. 
Wrong Ways. 
Think the Truth, Speak the Truth, Aet the 
Truth. 


There Are Many 


CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY, Nashville, Tenn. 




















'T ENDORSED “THE BEST" BY FIFTY THOVSAND VSERS 3 
lundsbrom SECTIONAL {|e = wee 


BGDKCASE 
MADE IN SEVERAL DIFFERENT STYLES AND FINISHES 
SENT ON APPROVAL $ 12° PER. SECTION 
FRsEIGHT PAID fw AND UPWARDS 
’ SEND fOR, NEW CATALOG NO 24 


THE C.J. LVNDSTROM MFC. CO. LITTLE FALLS. NY 
mrs. oF Sectrowa. BOoncas#s Ano Fitine Casiners 























The Close of School 


Make your commence- 
ment up-to-date this year. 
We have material for all 
gtaies from primary to 
highschool. Seud for cata- 
logs to 
THE HOUSE THAT HELPS 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 

Franklin, Ohio. 















GET Pathfinder with your teachers r. Write us for 
price naming paper you want. Pathfinder, Wash-,D ©. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Entertainment Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Charades, Pantomimes, etc., Sold by us. 


Acme Declamation Book. The beautiful selec- 
tions contained in this book are suitable for almost 
any occasion, and for any age or either sex, The 
list of contents saves much time by indicating not 
only bow long each selection is, but also Whether 
it is for one or more boys or girls—and whether for 
big boys and girls or little folks, etc., a feature 
whose value — hurried teacher will readily 


tee te. % 

Al Martin’s Coun Stere. A burlesque enter- 
tainment for from 15 to 30 participants. Unsur- 
passed for merriment, taking qualities and ease of 
production. A country store with all its peculiar 
ehvironments is depicted. The loafers, the small 
customers, the gossipers, the lovers, the innocent 
fun-makers all have parts. ‘‘Unquestionably the 
qe success 8 & popular entertainment.” Time, 

{ hours, 

All the Holidays—A collection of Recitations, Dia- 

logues and Exercises for Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 





Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving,Christmas,New Year’s,St. Val- | 
entine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days. 25 cts, | 

Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks—Containing 128 | 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12, Suitable for schoo), church or parlor. 25 cts. 

Artistic Entertainments. For exhibitions and 
graduating exercises. “A great variety of material 
of unusnal merit.’’ 25 cents, 

Brown's Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day, 25 cts. 

Burdett's Book of Paredies—Contains parcdies 

on popular prose and poetry, 25 cts, 

( ‘abbage Hill School, A humorous play for 
children, 

Castle’s Schoel Entertainments— Recitations 
Dialogues, Tableaux etc.,for primary and intermed- 
iate grades! 25 cts. 

Child's Own Speanker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 

itations, motion songs, concert pieces, dia- 
logues and tableaux, For children of six, 25 cts. 

Cheice Dialect—By Charles C, Shoemaker. 
Readings and Recitations. Selections in all dialects 
Trish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc. 30 cts, 
Yolumbian KReciter, Hawthorne’s—Patrioticand 
soul-stirring recitations, 25 cts, 

Cemic and Tragic Dinlogues. 25 cts. 

Comie Reciter—“Very Funny.” 25 cts. 

Creaby’s Treasury of Recitation—A collection 
of declamations and readings. Abounding in elo- 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 25 cts, 

Days We Celebrate, he—A collection of original 
dialogues, recitations, etc., for holidays and special 
occasions, Suitable for all ages, 25 cts, 

Drills and Marches—Contains Broom Drili, Hoop 
Drill and March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, | 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, etc. 25 cts. 

erfect Orator—Contains a large num- 

Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., select- 
ed from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, etc. | 
Also suggestions as to stage arrangements, making | 
costumer, scenery, etc. 25 cts. 

Drills, Wiant’s. By Lucia May Wiant, Supervisor 
of Elocution and Physical Culture in the Dayton, | 
Ohio, Public Schools, 

Ve. i Contains Yankee Doodle Drill and Wand | 
Drill, 

Vol. If, Contains Flag Drill and Aesthetic Drill. 

Vol. III. Contains Broom Stick Drill and Marching | 
Through Georgia Drill. 

Vol. [V. Contains Flower Drill and Red, White and 
Blue Drill. 

Vol. V. Contains Cadet Drill and Marching Through | 
Georgia Drill for Advanced Grades, 

Complete instructions in each volume, Prices; l0c 

each ; any three 20c.; all bound in one volume 2c, 








postpaid. 
Ethiopian Sermons, Lectures, Dialogues, etc. 
25 cts. 


Eureka Entertainments—Just what is wanted for 
day schools, Sunday Schools, church socials, teas, 
etc., or for parlor or fireside amusement, 30 cts. 

Favorite Lntermediate Speaker, The —A uew 
collection of choice pieces for children in interme- 
diate grades. 20 cts, 

Favorite Primary Speaker, The—A collection 
of choice pieces for littte children, 20 cts. 

tiood Humeor— For reading and recitation. By Henry 
Firth Wood, The recitation “Casey at the Bat,’’ is 
among the pieces. | 3v cts. 

Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—<A large 
variety of excellent selections, 25 cts. j 
Holidays’ Carnival, The — A unique entertain- 
ment for 16 children. The Holidays, including St. 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, Labor Day and thirteen 
others are represented by children, Each has a 
speaking part, and there isa chorus for each day. 
Thetunesare familiar. Time, 30 minutes. 15 cents. 
Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charies 
©. Shoemaker. Bright and taking. Can be given 
on any stage or platform, Costume simple. 30 cts, 
Helper in School Entertainments, The—You 

should own one, 25 cts. 

Heliday Selections — Adapted to the different 
holidays, 30 cenis. 0 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—For classes in 
elocution and for school entertainments, 25 cts, 

Hiawatha Entertainments. Longfellow’s poem 
arranged by 8. Schell. Book contains “‘Hiawatha : 
a Pantomimed Reading;”’ ‘Hiawatha, a Drama in 
Five Acts ;” ‘‘Hiawatha Battling with His Father ;” 
“The Famine, a Pantomime 7’ “Indian Costumes 
and Make-up.” Full descriptions of each part. Il- 
lustrations of Hiawatha, Minnehaha, headdress, 
yeace-pipe, moccasins, tomahawk, bow and arrows, 
Music given and suggested. 35c. 

Ideal Drillsa—Morton. The Brownie, Taper, May- 
le, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Sword, Flower, 
ng, Scarf, Flag, and Swing Song and Drill, and 

others. 380 cts : 

trish Dialect Reciter, Hawthorne’s—25 cts. 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces— Containing 
a large number of tiny articles in prose and rhyme 
expressly for the use of the smallest readers and 

, Speakers, 25 cts. 

@ittle Pieces for Little People—Twenty cards 

‘containing twenty-nine bright recitations for boys 
and girls from five to ten years. 10 cts. 

Little People’s Dialogues — All new and orig- 
inal. Everything bright and fresh, and arranged 
for ‘a and seasons, as well as general oc- 





_casions. For children of ten years, 25 cts. 
IGHT IDEAS FOR ENTERTAINING. 


ment for Social + herings of all kinds, Clubs, Sociabies, School and Charch Entertainments, 
th special suggestions for Birthdays, Anniversaries and Holidays. 


Small Parties, etc., wi 


Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in prose 
and verse, Especially adapted to girls. 25 cts, 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker, A superior collection of recitations and 
readings. For children of nine years, 25 cts. 

Money Making Entertainments—By Lizzie J. 
Rook and Mrs, Kk. J. H. Goodfellow. 30 cts, 

Macaulay's Aating Dialogues—Containing nancy 
100 of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fif- 
teen characters each. 25 cts. 

Macaulay’s Dialogues for Young People— 
Especially adapted for school entertainments, 
Holiday, Auniversary and other exercises, 25 cts 

Model Dialogues, By Willism M. Clark. The 
dialogues com posing this collection have been con- 
tributed by over thirty of America’s best writers in 
this field of literature, and represent every variety 
of sentiment and emotion, 30c, 

Normal Dialegae Book for Young and Old, 
The—A collection of dialogues, tableaux, charades, 
shadow scenes, and pantomimes. 25 cts. 

Parlor Reciter, 25 cts. 

Practical Dinlogues, Drills and Marches—By 
Marie Irish. Practical dialogues, drills and exer- 
cises for all grades, 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Paragon R eciter—An unusually large 
collection of fresh and original pieces in prose aud 
poetry. For advanced pupils, 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Plain Dinlogues—Superior Dialogues 
on various subjects. For use in School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments, ete, 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations— 
Patriotic, pathetic and humorous, 2 cts. 


| Prescott’s Standard Recitationa—The best En- 


— and American specimens of first-class pieces 

‘or school and other entertainments. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s “Diamond” Dialogues—By a teacher 
of much experience. Practically tested in school 
exhibitions with perfect success, 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Drawing Room Recitations— 
Tragic, comic and dialect, pieces for public or 
private entertainments. 25 cts, 

Pritchard's Choice Dinlogues—2 dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 

Runea-Way-Bear. A Teddy Bear novelty by 
Edna Randolph Worrell. A musical play or op- 
eretta for any number of children. Introduces 
“Teddy Bear’ parade, wth catchy music. Cos- 
tumes simple, and no bothersome requirements, 
Easy to learn, and give. 30min. Music and dialog 
complete, 40c, 

School and Parlor Comedies—Containing ‘Be- 
tween the Acts,” ‘‘Forget Me Nots.” “A Cloudy 
Day,” “Wanted,a Valet,” “A Slight Miscalculation” 
and “Pro Tem.” 30 cts. 

Standard Dialogues—For school and parior enter- 
tainments, temperance meetings, societies, etc. 30 c. 

Sterling Dialogues—A choice collection of original 
dialogues suitable for day schools, Sunday-schools, 
lyceums, anniversaries, holidays, etc. 30 cts. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the wee ones. Contains 
150 little pieces, of only a few lines each, expressed 
in the simplest language. 25 cts. 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes—Adapt- 
ed aliket> parlor entertainments, school and church 
exhibitions, or to the amateur stage. 30 cts. 

Webster’s Youthful Speaker—Choice selections 
for intermediate pupils. 25 cents. ¢ 

Young Folks’ Entertainments — Rook. Motion 
songs, Concert pieces, pantomimes, tambourine and 
fan drills, tableaux, ete, 25 cts, 

Young Peoples’ Speaker — Comprises recitations 


forthe different holidays and other occasions, — For 
children of twelve years, 25 cts. 

VYounge Folks’ Dialogues Shoemaker. Oneofthe 
best dialogue books in print. For children of fifteen 
years, 25 cts. 

Young Folk’s Recitations — Shoemaker. For 


children of fifteen years. 25 cts, 





Denison’s Popular Entertainment Books 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 


A Bundle of Burnt Cork Comedy—Cross-fire 
conversations, gags, retorts, minstrel monologues 
and stump speeches, 

All sorts of Dinlogues—Suitabdle for all ages. 

Black American Joker—Minstrels and end 
men’s Zags. 

Catchy Comic Dialogues—New, clever. Foryoung 
people and adults, 

Children’s Comic Dialogues—Bright, original. 
For children from six to eleven years of age. 

Comic Entertainer — Recitations, monologues and 
dialogues, 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues—Very popular. 

Friday Afternoon Speaker—Very popular. For 
all ages, 

From Tots to Teens—Good for any occasion. 

Negro Minstrels—All about the business, 

One andrea Entertainments—For church or 
parlor. 

Pomes ov the Peepul—‘‘Pomes containin’ an 
occasional mor’! en sometimes an idee.” 

Pranks and Pastimes—Games for parlor enter- 
tainments, Charades, puzzles, etc. 

Shadow Pictures, Pantomimes, 
ete,, and how tu prepare them, 

School and Parlor Tableaux—For school, church 
and parlor. 58 tableaux and 5 fine pantomimes and 

lays. Simple and easily prepared, 

The Best Drill Book—Very popular drills and 


marches, 

The Favorite Speaker—Selections from the best 
authors. 

The Little Folks’ Budget—FEasy pieces to speak, 
songs, exercises. A gem for little children, 

The New Jolly Jester—Funny stories, jokes, gags. 

The Patriotic Speaker—Master thoughts of mas- 
ter minds. 

The Poetical Entertainer—Choice poems for 
reading or speaking. Fine illustrations. 

The Surprise Drill Book—Fresh, novel an1 
attractive drills and marches, 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures—A 
novelty for little folks. Finger plays, motion songs, 
original and catchy music. Tilustrated. 

Wax Figgers of Mrs, Jarley with full directions. 

Work and Play—For school, church or parlor en- 
tertainments. Just the thing to please the little 
folks. Original throughout, 

This book contains 200 forms of Amusement or En 
rge or 

Just the thing te 


Charades, 


assure a good time. Completely fillsevery demand. No one intending to give au entertainment of any kind 


ean afford to do without this book. 


Price, substantially bound in cloth, 50 cents. 


Hew to Get This Book Free—Many teachers desire to raise money for Schoo! Library books.. To 
such “Bright Ideas for ay eg should appeal. Any teacher purchasing from us a copy of the and 
using it in an effort to raise funds with which to purchase books for the School Library, will be refun the 


amount paid for the book, on purchasing library books from us with the money so raised. The amount may 
either be deducted when remitting for library books, or you may remit in full for the library books 


will refund the amount. 


we 


SONG NOVELTIES, ACTION SONGS, ETC. If you donot find what you want above, send for full list. 
SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 


F. A OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, N. Y. 








-of their knowledge of the founder of 





If you will read the account of the en- 
tertaining of the Thanksgiving guests of 
President Rutherford B. Hayes and Mrs. 
Hayes, on pages 661, 642 and 663, of the 
Marchi Century, you will know why I say 
that Iam sure you and your class will 
be the better people for the use of the 
opening articles of this number of the 
Century. There are fifteen pictures, 
Haven't you always loved Mrs. Hayes? 
Look at the pictures on pages 652 (Nurse 
in hospital after Antietam); and 653 
(with her children) and love her ‘‘some 
more.’’ The article is a most valuable 
one for historical reference. 

‘*Penelope in Venice,’’ A Story. By 
the author of ‘‘Penelope’s English, 
Scotch and Irish Experiences’’—Kate 
Douglass Wiggin. Nine interesting pic- 
tures, all excellent for use in a school- 
room. Iam sure I do not need to com- 











Mostly new—every one good 
20% discount to Teachers 
The Best American Orations of To-day... .$1.25 
Readings from the Popular Novels......... 1,25 
Pieces ‘That Have Taken Prizes.......0000 1.25 
sal Pieces That Will Take Prizes........ 1.25 





Three-Minute Readings for College Girls... 1.00 
Handy Pieces to S (on separate cards) 50 
Acme Declamation Book......sscsecseeeee -60 
Ross’ Southern S Mis noprececccececests 
New Dialogues & Plays (/rmy., /nt., Ad. 

Commencement Parts (and other occasions, 

Pros and Cons (complete debates)...ccccces 
Instantaneous Parliamentary Guide....c0. » 


HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDGE 
| $1-88-85 West 15th St. New York City 
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ment further upon this,—-do I, teachers? 
I am quite sure you will feel the need 
of owning this March number, anyway. 
You will find, on page 722 a full page 
picture about which you can center some 
delightful Language Talks,—among your- 
selves, out in the corridor,—as well as 
in the ciassroom. It is from a drawing 
by Charles D. Hubbard, in the. series, 
‘*Scenes From American Rural Life.’ 


‘‘The Evolution of an Equestrian 
Statue,’’ by Charles Noel Flagg, Mafch 
Scribner’s, page 309. Thirteen pictures, 
of which the last is of the completed La- 
fayette memorial (equestrian statue) in 
the Court of the Louvre, of which so 
many American children will be able to 
say, ‘‘I gave five cents toward that.’’ In 


COM 
HISTORY, 152 pp., paper...... 
COURSE OF STUDY FOR ELEMENTAR 


OHIO UNIFORM 
EACHERS’ 


BOOKS for TEACHERS 


ARITHMETICAL ANALYSIS, by Prof. E. M. 


Mills, 186 pp., cloth... eeu kak i 
PLETE SUMMARY OF AMERICAN : 


weer eeres 


. 123 pp., paper........ Ewewesohsions’ 35 


OUTLINES OF OHIO HISTORY, by Prof. C. 
L. Martzolff 


25 COMPLETE EXAMINATIONS, ADMIS- 


SION TO GHIO HIGH SCHOOL...........  .25 


EXAMINATIONS _FOR 
T ERS TIFICATES, 1907, WITH 
COMPLETE AND AUTHORITATIVE 
ANSWERS, 358 pp., Tinsvisies 2.50 


THE OHIO TEACHER, | year, 12 mo, 576 pp. 75 
Address, THE OHIO TEACHER, 


ATHENS, OHIO. 





1898 the school children of the United 
States subscribed fifty thousand dollars 
for a memorial to Lafayette. 


‘* Official Social Life in Washington,’’ 
by Mary Hamilton Tablott. Page 12 
March Ladies’ World. Two eee ge en 

acts 
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SOUVENIR POSTAL C0,, B58, 463 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Il 


cai ands 
to agents for only 10c. Money back if not sa! 





There are some very interesting 

here gathered concerning etiquette and 
social duties of the White House occu- 
pants. 
and will be glad that her attention was 
called to it. 


TEACHER 


n , students make $200.00 monthly introducing our new 
The teacher will find uses for it | high-grade art specialty in homes. 

| usual; wanted by every one. 
during vacation to 
L. M. NUTTER, 


—Ambitious teach- 
ers and college 


Something un- 

You can earn enough 
y expenses for a whole year. 

gr., 464 Carroll Ave., Chicago 





‘*How the Founder of Arbor Day Cre- 
ated the Most Famous Western Estate,’’ 
by Paul Morton, page 359, Country Life 


Music Post 


KENTUCKY KATE fic nx POST CARD 


Ask your Dealer or send 25c for six. 
ard Co., Dept.N, Dansville, N. Y. 





in America, February number. 

Nine beautiful pictures in color,—one 
a fine full-page picture,—and nine others 
illustrate this article which is especially 
interesting to school children on account 


Baby Post Cards 


in three styles. 
Per dozen 25c 
F. A. Owen 


Both Announcement 
and tulations. 
Gotd mbossed 
The neatest card on the market. 

stpaid. Samples 2-cent stamp. 
ublishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 





Arbor Day, the Hon. J. Sterling Morton. 

If you get this number of Country 
Life, you will use also the fifteen excel- 
lent pictures of dogs scattered through | , 
the different articles and the frontispiece 


Church Publications, Box 4 


DOES CHRIST SAY: Go To Church. 


By Rev. Felix J. O’ Neill. 
“A remarkable booklet deserving widespread 
publicity,” Rev. John Talbot Smith . D. 
cents each by the net. Sample copy 6 cents stamps, 
2, Stafford Springs, Conn. 





by Dale, ‘'The Bald-Headed Eagle.’’ 
Kspecially desirable for use on Band of 
Mercy Day, April 12. 











TR YV the Pathfinder, the old reliable current-events 
paper, 13 weeks for 15 cts. Pathfinder, W » D.C. 
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No. 2—Booklet St 
in 4 Colors and Em I 
Tassel. First insert, Fine Imported Onion Skin, 
graphed Plates; Second insert, Fine Cameo Plate 
poem “At Close of School,” is lithographed. Price Postpaid 5c each; 
6c each with your Photo on each 
Transparent Envelopes to match either style, 1 cent each. 
Photo venirs can be bad for either style. 
copy—we will return some in good condition. 
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anteed 10 years. All photos copied oval. - 
Sam Free. A stam 
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THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, 


W. E. SEIBERT, 
Proprietor 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLES 


SOUVENIRS 


FOR CLOSE OF SCHOOL 


No. 3—Liberty Bell Souvenir. Size 33¢x53;—4 parts—united with silk 
Actual Reproduction of Famous Liberty Bell. Printed in 
Many Colors and Embossed in Gold. Close of School Poem Printed on 
one part. One page printed to your order. w 
each; | Without Photo, 6c each. 10 per cent discount if 30 or mor: are 
ordered, 


0, 7¢ 


Style. Two envy Embossed Cards. 33¢x5}; in. 
in White. Rich Blue and Gold. Deckled Edge. 

Price Postpaid 432c each, 53:c each with 
your Photo on each card, 


le. Size folded 4x54, in,, 12 Bases i cover printed 
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rinted from Litho- 
per op which & 
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FREE BOOK REVIEWS : 
‘ ‘The Appleton Arithmetic.’’ Gram- 


mar School Book. By J. W. A. Young, as- 
sociate professor of the Pedagogy of 
Mathematics, Universitv of Chicago, and 
Lambert L. Jackson, formerly professor 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





of Mathematics, Brockport, (N. Y.) Nor- 
None mal School. Naturally, with authors of 

. . ay > > ‘ a? “ ‘@ } 

1s SeaEIE tee Galea Mieeteatel extaien oe ateo 0 such experience, an excellent and well | 


boastful, Gia fancy colored cover. black leaves, filled with | arranged textbook may be looked for. 

lovely arf post cards, absolute u%. Send 10c¢ coi ilze ~ iti: - j > oe > & 

I, stamps to cover postage and packing. Only exeuibiens toeneh Like ve hdpnaeg Book in “se Sane a | 

customer, ress ies, which we have previously noticec 

HOMER GEORGE Co 8 LL red ; ; ’ ; 
SORT. CHEE, 5 this text is for pupil’s use, and possesses | 


A Y Siw P L A Y S certain well-defined features. It covers | 
I ; oe | the four years of work usually taught | 
ENTERTAINMENTS ros : 
didi lt: Micdacianhs nak Bien Be Cues from the fiith to the eighth grades. Part | 
Address SAWL FRENCH, 20W, 22d Street, New York, | I, alter a briet review of the primary 
sane | grades, covers the essentials of elementary 
Review in Elementary U. S. History and Civics. | esittenetia.«-Theeh XT eetele. thet a a 
Classified questions. Subject fully covered. - Just | #7 Uimeuc, Sar extends its applica- 
what you need for that examination. Price 25 cents, | tion into advanced business arithmetic 
CLAIR B. BURNS, Evans Mills, N.Y. | and introduces such algebra, geometry | 
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particulars The Putnam Studio, (Dept. N.) Lock Box 80, Corunaa, Mich, | Grawn largely from situations which the | 
: ——— | pupil may easily encounter, is up-to-date 
QUOT ES eee eg et ctee ara, | aad practical, In addition to other ap- 
each. P. S. Hallock, Box 157. Wilmington, Del. | parent merits the book has careful typo- 
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EUROPE "At summer Tour ies ly and ee illustration ; | 
Bit ate FOR TEACHER: = Old Ballads. Edited by Frank | 
jconomy, comfort, expert leadership. Apply Now. a2 = 7 : ae c Ss 
L. A. DAVIS, 49 Wall Street. New York City’. Sidgwick. 189 pages. Price, $.50. Cam- 
bridge (England). The University Press. 


DEBATES on current questions outlined in Path- le > a4 j 
finder. Try it 13 weekslicts. Pathfinder, Wash. D.C. We doubt very much that the average 
reader knows even of the existence of | 
PLAYS Speakers. Dialogues. and Entertain | these splendid ballads, which are only | 
Ames Publishing Company, Clyde, Ohio. i a selection from many more. While 


the work represents the original text 
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(BEST HELPS FOR TEACHERS | 


’ Outlines in United States History.—ELMER S. LANDEs. A book of 150 pages contain- 
ing a Complete Outline in U. S. History, 777 Questions aud Answers in U. §. History and 
Civil Government, also a brief History of Political Parties, together with Tables, Nick- 
names,etc. A book that both teacher and student can use inclass. 25 cents. 

New Practical Orthography.—ELMER S. LANDES. A text book for use in Country 
Schools, Grammar Schools and lower Grades in High Schools. In addition to the regular 
text it also contains an extensive list of ‘County and State Examination Questions, An- 
swered.” Practically indispensable in preparing a class for a special or teachers’ examin- 
ation, and for raising your own grades in Orthography and Spelling. Price 25 cents. 

Library Method in American History.—GEORGE R. CRISSMAN. A complete refer- 
ence outline from the discovery of America to Roosevelt’s second administration. It tells 
you exactly-where you will find a treatment of every topic on American history. It 
tdkes all the tediousness out of history and makes the Library Method most delightful 
and absolutely practical. It is especially prepared for Eighth Grade (or strong Rural 
Schools) and High Schools, Contains over 4,500 topics, suggestions and questions, and 
14,000 references, Simple, practical, complete, thorough, usable and to the point, it is a 
deservedly popular book. 231 pages. Price 25 cents. 

. Outlines, Devices and Recreations in U. S. Geography.—INEzZ N. McFrx. One of 
the most practical and helpful Manuals on Geography ever published. It contains Outlines 
ahd Class Plans, Directions for Map Drawing and Modeling, Readings, Valuable Refer- 
ences, Devices and Recreations, Subjects for Composition, Search Questions, and a great 
fund of information not to be found in any one text on Geography. By its use your work 
will be lightened and you will be saved hours of work and worry. 150 pages. Price 25 cts. 

An Outline of English and American Literature.—JOHN E.MCKErEAN, A book that 
will help teacher and student alike to a mastery of the history of English and American 
Literature. May be used with any text or with no text, as a guide for library study. A 
splendid help for rapid reviews preparatory to examination and an eqnally helpful guide 
to the teacher in planning lessons for regular classes. Price 25 cents. 

Practical Outlines in Physiology. JOHN E. MCKEAN. Everyday Hygiene and Phys- 
iology adapted to modern teaching and modern life. A twentieth century product for 
twentieth ceutury teachers. Nothing dry or uninteresting in it, No padding; nothing 
essential omitted. Modern, scientific data bearing upou the human body,ina nut shell, 
ND stg saga you teach the subject and pass the examination for a higher grade certificate. 

ice 25c. 

Study of the Song Hiawatha.—NeELLIE R. MCCaBE. A book that should be owned 
by every teacher. Has no equal for class use in the study of this great classic. Contains 
the poet complete and illustrations, with Biographical Sketch, Historical Foundation 
of the Poem, Questions as to How to Study the Poem, Suggestions as to Composition Work, 
Nature Work, etc., basedon it. Suggestive and Explanatory Readings, Glossary of Terms 
and Pronouncing Vocabulary. 190 pages, Price 25 cents. 

vaded Selections for Reading, Memorizing and Recitation. KATHERINE 'T. 
BRYCE AND FRANK E. SPAULDING OF THE NEWTON, MASS., SCHOOLS, AND AUTHORS OF 
THE ALDINE SERIES OF READERS. Selections of the very best in poetry and prose in- 
tended for class reading, study and memorizing and every selection, also, is adapted for 
Recitation. Each book has a large number of brief Memory Gems for class use or ethical 
instruction, The selections are carefully graded, a point of great advantage to teachers, 
The superior quality of the contents is a marked feature; there is not a ‘‘cheap” or un- 
worthy selection in the books. 

One—for Grades I, Il, II. Book Two—for Grades IV, V, VI. Book Three—for 
Grades VII and VIII. Each book contains about 150 pages. Paper, 25 cents each. The 
set of three, 50 cents. 

- Opening Exercises for Schools.—THOMAS HK. SANDERS, Author of ‘‘Management 
and Methods,” ‘An Outline Guide to to the Study of Civil Government,” “An Outline of 
Arithmetic,” etc. The book hundreds of teachers have been wanting. Something new, 
something-fresh, so nething interesting for the opening of school each day in the year, 
Ry usiug it your tardiness will decrease, your interest will increase. A hook indispensable 
to every rural teacher, necessary to every grade teacher, helpful to every principal, sug- 
sestiveto every superintendent. Price 25 cents. 

Wiant’s Drills.—WucitA M. WIANT, SUPERVISOR OF LELOCUTION AND PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, DAYTON, OHIO, SCHOOLS. 

Vol. I. Contains Yankee Doodle Drill and Wand Drill. 

a = Flag Drill and Aesthetic Drill. 








‘ 38 Broom Stick Drilland Marching Through Georgia Drill, 
“. IV, “5 Flower Drill and Red White and Blue Drill. 
Oo We et Cadet Drill and Marching Through Georgia Drill for Advanced Grades, 


Complete instructions in each volume. Prices: 10 cents each; any three 20 cents ; 
Ali bound in one volume 25 cents. Postpaid. 


Longfellow—The Children’s Poet.—\.1LL1~ Faris. An illustrated study of Long 
fellow for the Primary Grades. po the book you need for Supplementary Reading and 
for use in preparing Language and Nature Work for the Lower Grades, Price 10c. 


ANY FIVE {°%itse'hetca* } $1.00 POSTPAID 
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$10 A Month More Salary 


FROM AN INVESTMENT OF commun 


$10 For 6 Months Instruction by Mail 


with the American Correspondence Normal, Dansville, 
N. Y., has been secured by thousands, during the past 20 
years.: Are you satisfied with your salary? You must 
raise the grade of your efficiency, if you wish a 
better position at a better salary. : 


We Can Prepare You 
FOR EXAMINATION 


FOR TEACHING 
FOR A HIGHER GRADE CERTIFICATE 
FOR A BETTER POSITION AT A _ BET- 
TER SALARY 


lf you will use your spare time of this 
Spring and Summer in study of one of our 
Courses by ail. 





SALARY INCREASED $10.00 A MONTH 
[ have been enabled to pass a higher grade certificate and my salary has al- 
ready been increased $10.00 a month, Jacow A. Karrsersarr, New Prague, Minn 
INCREASE OF $25.00 A MONTH 


I found the Normal Course better than the same time at school although the 
cost is not one-fifth as much, I have been offered the principalship of four differ- 
ent schools each of which pays from $15.00 to $25.00 more per month than I am 
getting. I. H. McGuer, Oculus, Ga. 


INCREASE OF $10.00 A MONTH 
[ have received an inerease of $10.00 a month in the same school. I would 
heartily recommend the Normal Course. Merrrirr W. Werkuetser, Lena, IIl. 
WORTH $100.00 


The benefits of the Advanced Normal Course are countless. [ would not take 
$100.00 for what the Course proved to me. Sr..M. Amnnose, Louisville, Ky. 





Our Catalog contains full description of all 
Courses, besides hundreds of letters from students 
who have completed one or more courses. itis free. 


Send for it today. 





Courses of Instruction 





NORMAL Place a cross (X) before the 
Arithmetic Physiology Civil Goverument | courses orsubjectsin which vou — | 
Grammat Geography Theory aud Practice) are especially interested; write 
History vour name and address below 

ADVANCED NORMAL and mail to us, 

Algebra Rhetoric Literature 
Geometry Physical Geog. Psychology) N AM12- ......cccccscesenccccscoosoccessceesceeses 

SCIENTIFIC ; 

General History Physics Zoology DP. 0. .cccccccccscoce cosceccososevers er eeeeeeeee ens 
\stronomy Chemistry History of 
Botany ESGUCMUI OM cm, NOs casa isicdibdecssccocecside veddaccevees 

Students Commercial Arithmetic ; 

Drawing Commercial Law Ie cake AOA Sisco ssenamccntbee 

Penmanship Letter Writing All courses and subjects fully 

Bookkeeping Shorthand Spelling (described in catalog. Ask for it. 
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Never Again Such Book Bargains as These 





$1.00 Brings Three Sets to Your Home for 


Examination. Balance Small Sums Monthly. 


Tear off the coupon below, write down the sets of books you want, ENCLOSE ONE DOLLAR, and we will ship you one, 
two or three setsj}from this list, subject to five to ten days’ examination in yourown home. If satisfactory you may pay the 
balance at the rate of $2.00 monthly for one set, $3.00 monthly for two sets, $4.00 monthly for three sets. If not satisfactory 
notify us within ten days and we will return the dollar deposit and send shipping instructions for the return of the books AT 


12 Cents a Day Buys Three Standard Sets 


Th e R eason “*” able to name remarkably low prices and these easy terms is that our method of selling by mail eliminates 

all middlemen’s profits. ‘There is neither a dealer’s profit nor an agent’s commission involved in the transaction. 
You are buying the sets at wholesale. We will not ship to exceed three sets to any one, for-our stock is limited. Make your selection of one, 
two, or three sets, promptly, and we will ship subject to your approval. Only one dollar, remember, brings one, two or three sets, and only 7c to 12c 
a day pays for them, while all the time you are reading and enjoying them in your own home. Take advantage of this great offer and write down 
on the coupon now the three titles you wish to examine. These are all standard works, Each is representative of the highest grade of book 
making. ‘Che type, press-work, paper and bindings are the most artistic, rich and beautiful to be had anywhere. In short these are books that 
are satisfactory in the fullest sense of the word, and at our prices and special easy terms you will find them the best bargains you ever secured. 


OUR EXPENSE. 





Hugo! 


This edition contains all Hugo’s writings, and includes a complete bio- 
graphy. Embellished with ninety illustrations by famous French artists su- 
perbly reproduced on Japan Vellum, Complete in ten beautiful volumes. 
Printed from new type on antique laid paper expressly made for this edition. 
Bound in a rich three-quarter Persian morocco; backs tooled in harmonious 
French design, extra linen hinges, gold tops, silk head bands and uncut edges. 
Publisher’s price, $49.00—Our special price, $24.50; payable, $1.00 with the 
coupon, and $2.00 a month, 

NOTE.—One dollar brings this and any other two sets, Thereafter you pay for one set $2.00 
monthly, for two sets $3.00 monthly and for three sets, $4.00 monthly. 


Shakespeare ! 


This edition contains everything Shakespeare wrote, Each play is pre- 
ceded by a carefutly prepared introduction and there are copious, critical and 
explanatory notes at the foot of each page. Tlie text is founded on the Cam- 
bridge manuscript and is standard with scholars. Complete in eleven superb 
volumes. Printed from beautiful type on the finest quality book paper, and 
bound in silk cloth. Publisher's price $38.oo—Our special price $19.00; 
payable, $1,00 with the coupon, and $2.00 a month. 

NOTE—Oune dollar brings this and anv othertwo sets. Thereafter you pay for one set $2.00 
monthly, for two sets $3.00 monthly and for three sets $4.00 monthly. 


Stevenson! 


This edition contains the complete Novels, Romances, Letters, Travels, 
Poems, Essays, etc., of this fascinating writer. Complete in ten volumes. 
Printed on finest book paper; gilt tops. Comes in an elegant three-quarters 
morocco. Publisher's price, $39.0o—Our special price, $19.50, payable, $1.00 
with the coupon, and $2.00 a month. 

NOTE--One dollar brings this and any other two sets. Thereafter you pay for one set $2.00 
monthly, for two sets $3.00 monthly and for three sets $4.00 monthly. 


Emerson! 


Contains essays, lectures and orations. including many fine works not fa- 
miliar to the general reader. Complete in five volumes. Printed on finest 
book paper and bound in a rich half morocco, with silk cloth sides and gilt 
top. Never before sold by any one for less than $15.00—Our special price, 
$12.00, payable, $1.00 with the coupon, and $2.00 a month. 

NOTE.—One dollar brings this and any other two sets. Thereafter you pay for one set $2.00 
monthly, for two sets $3.00 monthly and for three sets, $4.00 monthly. 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary ! 


This dictionary (G. & C. Merriman Edition) must be carefully distin- 
guished from cheap photographic reprints of the superseded 1847 edition. This 
is the latest authorized and copyrighted edition. Complete in one volume, 
II x 9% inches; 2,380 pages. 5,000 illustrations, 118,000 definitions, 5,000 
added words, with full charts, etc., in colors, and complete vocabularies. 
Printed from new type and bound in full tan sheep, with spring back, double 
thumb index and marble edges. Publisher’s price, $12.0co—Our special price, 
$7.50, payable, $1,00 with the coupon, and $2.00 a month. 

NOTE.—One dollar brings this and any other two sets. Thereafter you pay for one set $2.00 
monthly, for two sets $3.00 monthly and for three sets, $4.00 monthly, 

















Dickens! 


This edition embraces Dickens’ complete works. Contains 160 reproduc- 
tions of the celebrated original drawings by Cruikshank, Daily, Barnard, 
Walker and Brown, printed on India tint paper, and is the best illustrated 
Dickens in existence. Complete in fifteen volumes; 84% x 54% x 1% inches, 
13,368 pages. Printed from new plates on an elegant soft linen, silk-finish, 
deckle-edge paper. Bound in a dark blue imported buckram; with silk head 
bands, spring back, gilt top and titles stamped in gold. Publisher’s price, 
rege special price, only $29.00, payable, $1.00 with the coupon, and 
$2.00 a month. 


NOTE.—One dollar brings this and any other two sets. Thereafter you pay forone set $2.00 
monthly, for two sets $3.00 monthly and for three sets, $4.00 monthly. 


Historical Romances! 


Mulbach’s unparalleled romances deal with the private lives of great men 
and women. They exercise an indescribable personal fascination over the 
reader. Ali classes are represented in these volumes as they lived and loved, 
thought and acted. Thus the human interest always prevails and has given this 
set of books enduring popularity. They are interesting and instructive, relia- 
ble, truthful, wholesome and good. Eighteen volumes, Riverside Kdition, 
g,000 pages. Printed from new types on extra quality paper; bound in com- 
bination art cloths: titles in gold, Publisher’s price, $38.00 — Our special 
price, $19.00; payable, $1.00 with the coupon, and $2.00 a month. 


NOTE.—One dollar brings this and any other two sets. Thereafter you pay for oue set $2.00 
monthly. for two sets $3.00 and for three sets, $4.00 monthly. 


Red Letter Bible! 


This Oxford Teacher’s Bible presents both the Old and the Revised Ver- 
sion, thus combining two Bibles in one. It contains, also, a full set of maps, 
diagrams, etc., sixty-four pages of Study Helps, a complete Concordance, near- 
ly 100 beautiful engravings, and is self-pronouncing throughout. Its most 
valuable feature, the strange solemnity of which is difficult to describe, is that 
it reproduces the words of Jesus in RED. Complete in one volume; 8 x 6 x 2; 
1,398 pages. Printcd from large, new types on finest quality Bible paper. 
Bound in full morocco, divinity circuit, silk sewed, gilt edges. This Bible is 
a beautiful work of art and the only one of its kind in existence. Publisher’s 
price, $12.co—Our special price, $7.00; payable, $1.00 with the coupon and 
$2.00 a month. 


NOTE.—One dollar brings this and any other two sets. Thereafter you pay for one set $2.00 
monthly, for two sets $3.00 monthly and for three sets, $4.00 monthly. 


Tarbell’s Lincoln! 


This work is at the height of its popularity and any reduction in price at 
this time stamps the offer as an unusual bargain. Contains the Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates, a history of the Civil War and a wealth of illustrations, many 
never before published. Complete in four large volumes. Printed on finest 
deckle-edge paper, with gilt tops and gold embossed backs, Comes in beauti- 
ful silk cloth bindings. Publisier’s price, $14.00—Our special price, $10.00, 
payable, $1,00 with the coupon, and $2.00 a month. 


NOTE.—One dollar brings this and any other two sets. Thereafter you pay for one set $2.00 
monthly, for two sets $3.00 monthly, and for three sets, $4.00 monthly. 














TEAR OUT, FILL ALL BLANKS AND MAIL 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION, Normal Instructor, 4-09 


204 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
I enclose one dollar. Please ship at once for my examination and ap- 
proval the following sets of books: 
(Name of Book ) 
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set, $3.00 per month for two sets or $4.00 per month for three sets until your 


special price as stated in this advertisement shall have been paid. If the sets 
are not entirely satisfactory in every way I will return those I do not want. 
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Our Bargain Offer 


Only one dollar brings your choice of any one, two or three sets, direct to 
your home for examination, while 7c a day pays for one set, loca day pays 
for two sets, and only 12c a day pays for three. Tear off the coupon now and 
write plainly the sets you want. 

We recommend to our readers that vou select three sets. These three sets 
will be shipped to you with no more obligation on your part to buy them than 
you would incur in asking to look at ¢ volume in a bookstore. You may keep 
all three sets or only two sets, or only one set, or you may return all three 
sets at our expense, if they fail to please you. Write plainly on the coupon 
the names of the sets you wish to examine and we will ship them at once. 
Keep them a week or ten days. If you are pleased, the books are yours to 
keep and enjoy and you may pay the balance in small sums monthly. If you 
are not perfectly satisfied, notify us and we will iimmediately return your 
dollar deposit and send shipping instructions for the return of the books. Fill 
cut and mail the coupon now before our limited stocks are exhausted. 

204 Dearborn St. 


Western Newspaper Association cuicaco, "irr: 


H. E. SEVER, President 
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‘Che ideal is the production of a citizen with broad ideals, plus capacity, sharpened to the point of craftsmanship. Che ideal aim is not to supplant the 
Workshop, but to prepare for, or co-operate with it, to produce not mechanical proficiency, but enlightened dexterity.’’—Cloudsley S. H. Brereton 


The Library and the School 


“education,’’ for it stands for all those 

forces that have raised man from the level 
of the brute. Education has been divided into 
“tormal and informal’? by Mr. Bagley in his 
‘Educative Process.’? The things we learn for 
ourselves are called the informal education; as 
experience is always the best teacher, it is un- 
fortunate we cannot all live to be Methuselahs. 
But as man’s years are now but of short dura- 
tion, there must also be the- formal education 
which is given in the home, the school, and the 
church. 

The school is a specialized agency of formal 
education which aims to control in a measure the 
experiences of the child during the formative 
se of his life. Great systems of free schools 
iave been created, by generous liberality, for the 
instruction of the young in all the civilized 
countries of the world. 

The different nations and each successive age 
have had ideals in education. ‘*Sparta through 
education sought courage; Athens, beauty; 
Rome, eloquence and power; monasticism, piety ; 
Renaissance, classical culture; but the purpose of 
our system of education is citizenship.’’ The 
watchword of modern civilization is the elimina- 
tion of waste. 

So the final result of all true education must be 
not only a seltish scholar and one fitted for a 
career, but also an intelligent and faithful citizen 
who puts all his — into the service of his 
country and mankind. How many teachers have 
seen the vision? It is only by the belief ina 
creative education. to the suppression of all the 
decorative and marketable Meal of culture, that 
has introduced new methods into the art of teach- 
ing. The superintendent of today would not be 
applauded as was the one who a few years ago 
said in a public meeting that he ‘measured the 
worth of a teacher by the number of pupils in 
her room who could pass a successful examination 
for promotion.’ 

the teacher who now follows blindly a text- 
book is an anachronism. The wide-awake 
teacher strives not to have the pupil master the 
text-book, but as far as possible a mastery of the 
subject is sought. The real test of the ability of 
the teacher doves not lie in his scholarship, how- 
ever important that may be, but in his power to 
Inspire others with an unquenchable thirst for 
knowledge and with an appreciation of all that 
Is best and noblest in life. The successful 
teacher must, first of all, have clear sight. By 
sight I mean that he must know how to use all of 
his five senses. Most of us are born with five 
senses, but comparatively few learn the use of 
even one. Quick imagination is most valuable 
to the teacher, as it is the medium of all human 
Bnet ; so clear sight and quick imagination 

ould be added to sound reason and a strong 
Will, and such teachers will in turn inspire their 
Pupils to become men who ‘‘see clearly, imagine 


\ividly, think steadily, and will nobly.”’ 


T° E iargest word in the vocabulary of life is 


By Daisy Mary Smith 


As school days are but little more than the few 
introductory pages in the great book of life, the 
teacher can my. pave the way for the broad cul- 
ture and usefulness to follow. The school, when 
it has given to the young the necessary amount 
of mental tool-making, mental storage, mental 
athletics, spiritual culture, and an eager mind 
and hungry appetite for the life of large know- 
ledge and high thought, has fully accomplished 
its purpose. 

J. N Larned considers our public schools in- 
stitutions for fitting the young of the community 
for self-education and for impelling thenr to that 
pursuit throughout their lives. It must have 
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Awakening 


JRever yet was a springtime, 

Late though lingered the snow, 
That the sap stirred not ac the whisper 

OF the south wind, sweet and low ; 
sever yet was a springtune 

When the buds forgot to blow. 
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Cover the wings of the suminer 
Aare folded under the mold; 
Wife thac has known no dying 
Js Love’s to have and to hold, 
Till sudden, che bourgeoning Easter ! 
Che song! the green and the gold! 
—Margaret E. Sangster 
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been just one of these best products of our schools, 
who, with a dim perception of modern methods 
of education, created a half century ago the free 
libraries auxiliary and supplemental to free 
schools. No creative movement in the history of 
our country has been more important. Although 
it was only fifty-seven years ago that the first 
free library was opened in Boston, now nearly 
every town of any size has its own free library. 
In the beginning and for more than half of the 
period, the school and the library stood apart 
from each other. Even though both institutions 
were working for the same end—the education of 
the public—there was no co-operation. The 
librarian was not recognized, generally, as the 
successor of the teacher whose work he took up 
and carried on, nor did these two great educa- 
tional factors seem to properly understand the 
close relationship between them.  [t is not more 
than a score of years since the school and_ the 





library began working side by side and hand in 
hand. Today the progressive teacher exclaims 
daily, *‘How could I ever manage now without 
the library ?”’ 

The library is the scholar’s workshop. The 
direction of the pupils’ reading is by no means 
the least of a teacher’s duties. The teacher has 
great influence with her pupils. Any suggestion 
in right reading he makes is usually acted upon 
by the boy or girl. The library assists the 
teacher to bring the young to an early acquain 
tance with books as literature, not as a subject of 
an exacted task work. If the teacher can interes! 
pupils in biography, not as the exacted task work 
so much, but rather have them connect the lines 
and experiences of the character studied with 
their own, the moral influence in biography 
studied in this way is very great. Too, in history 
it is essential that the human story be made to 
live again, in order to create a love for it in’ the 
mind of the child. Although nature-study has 
been somewhat abused, still it is very useful, 
often in awakening a slow mind to activity and 
thought. Nature study develops the senses; the 
power to use the senses to their full does not come 
without cultivation. Van Dyke says: "It is the 
fruit of an attentive habit of veracious percep- 
tion. The studies that best develop this percep 
tion are those which deal with objective facts, 
such as nature study, language, numbers, draw- 
ing, and music.”’ 

It is an easy task for the teacher to interest her 
pupils in good fiction and poetry. — As children 
naturally love a story or a poem, fiction and 
poetry are both invaluable in increasing the 
Imaginary power, without which nothing great 
has been discovered or invented. What to read 
and how to read are leading questions today when 
the shelves of the booksellers fairly groan with 
the weight of books written expressly for chil- 
dren. Many of these are utterly worthless; in 
fact, it is difficult to find a child’s book that 
absolutely fulfills all the requirements. ‘The 
book which conveys information, increases the 
power of expression, induces thought, and makes 
a lasting impression, is sure to be a safe book. 
A good child’s book is such a one as an adult can 
read with pleasure and profit. Such a book was 
once given to a little girl by her teacher. When 
the book was due, the child came to the teacher 
and asked for an extension of time. *“"Why, 
what do you think,” said the child, “first father 
read my book, then mother read it, and now my 
big sister is reading it, and after she finishes it, 
maybe IT can have it.” Another little girl lately 
went into a library and asked for something to 
read. “*Why. you have two books out now,” 
was the reply. “*Yes, but I’ve read them both. 
One is ‘Fifty Famous Stories,’ and my father’s 
reading that and he cries over all the sad ones. 
The other is ‘Love Songs of Childhood,’ and my 
mother’s reading that. She says she used to 
know them when she was a little girl, so 1 can t 


(Continued on page 11) 
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| Correspondents desiriug answers from Miss Hagarty are re- 
quested to enclose self-addressed envelopes bearing stamps. } 


Enriching the Language Lesson 
N THE springtime let us fill our days with the 
| beauty and the light and the life around us, 

Select a central topic; group the language 
exercises around that topic. Then let your 
pupils bathe in the freshness and the loveliness of 
nature as revealed in that topic; do not fear that 
the English work will suffer. Experience as well 
as theory convinces us that the. strongest impetus 
to excellence of speech is found in elevation of 
thought. 

How Trees Can be Used with Language 

The topics for use in the spring are so num- 
erous it is not easy to select. Perhaps the subject 
of trees will adequately illustrate what we mean 
by unifying and enriching the language lessons 
hy means of a_ protracted study of one compre- 
hensive line of thought. These lessons demand 
considerable study on the part of the teacher, but 
it is study of the refreshing, invigorating, 
beautifying kind. First let us take a bird’s- eye 
view of the matter. We shall reserve about the 
last three weeks of April for this work in’ order 
that we may lead up to Arbor Day apprepriately. 

**Trees in the Spring”’ is our general topic. We 
shall divide the lessons as follows :— 

Group 1, Shade trees. 

Group 2, Fruit trees. 

Group 3, Forest trees. 

Group 4, Trees in art—a study of Corot. 

Group 5, Trees in literature—the reading of 
Wilfred Campbell’s **A Wood Lyric,’’ from 
“Collected Poems,”’ (Fleming H. Revell.) 

In preparing for this series of lessons, we shall 
need some helps. Books? Yes, but the trees 
themselves are our first helps. Indeed we shall 
go to the trees first, last and between times. 
There are so many tree books, we need not stop to 
recommend. But do not forget to equip yourself 
with the bulletins of your State Agricultural 
Department relating to trees, or you will miss the 
main point. For after all, it is not trees in gen- 
eral that you aim to treat, but the familiar trees 
of your own vicinity. Write to the Bureau of 
Forestry, Department of. Argiculture, in Wash- 
ington, for information of a national character. 

While you are collecting material, be sure to clip 
good pictures and mount these on large bristol 
board charts where they may be well displayed. 
These pictures will tell the story of forest devasta- 
tion more eloquently than we can relate it; surely 
the young people of a country on the eve of a 
timber famine may well devote some time to 
learning how to avoid unpardonable waste of the 
nation’s resources. 

It may seem entire presumption on my part to 
approach this subject, when there are already so 
many excellent scientific books bearing upon the 
subject of trees. However, it is the Janguage side 
of the subject I am hoping to emphasize, taking it 
for granted that vou are already well equipped 
with material for the scientific side of the story. 


Go and Visit the Trees Themselves 


In the series of lessons on the shade trees, a trip 
to an adjacent park is recommended,on the part 
of those in cities or larger places, while those in 
most smaller communities will find ample mater- 
ial in the streets or near-by woods, provided 
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such trip is preceded by the study of the general 
characteristics of the trees to be observed, with 
an examination of their twigs. Informal and 
delightful should all of these preliminary ac- 
quaintances be. The trip to the park will furnish 
its own delight without any studied preparations 
on the part of the teacher. The chief’ point here 
is to fire children’s desire to learn more about Le 
trees. When that has been accomplished the 
language possibilities are very great. The trees 
of the school lawn will receive most attention 
and supply most inspiration for superior oral 
and written work. Systematic thinking can here 
be encouraged, for the teacher can tabulate the 
topics for recitation, e. g., the beauty of the 
shade trees; their use; their treatment; their 
enemies; their friends. Of course, no one would 
think of omitting Lowell’s *“The Beggar,’’ nor 
Lucy Larcom’s **Plant a Tree.’? These may be 
read by the teacher or prepared by one of the 
more gifted pupils for recitation. The resu!t of 
this companionship with the trees will be the 
enrichment of children’s lives, and therefore, the 
refinement of their speech habits. 

In the group of lessons dealing with the fruit 
trees, you may need to be more bookish, especially 
if you teach in a large city. But twigs of the 
common fruit trees are usually obtainable. The 
bulletins of the State Experiment Station are the 
best accessories here. Present the commercial 
and industrial aspects of the orchard, and you 
will meet a quick and complete response from the 
Soe Select as a special topic the study of the 
‘ruit industry in your ow. state, or in the most 
productive part of it. Bz: inning in the spring, 
follow the orchard throug’: its various experiences 
until the fall; then give we picking and_trans- 
porting of the fruit in its most modern setting; 
conclude the work by showing the final use made 
of the harvest in canning factories, cider mills 
and such places. 


Importance of Forest Preservation 

In the group of lessons bearing upon forestry, 
it is well at present to place special emphasis on 
forest preservation, Let pupils examine the 
magazines for material; let newspaper clippings 
be read in class showing the present conditions of 
the forests of the entire country, or those nearest 
your state. The training is most valuable if the 
pupils learn to take a live, intelligent interest in 
the future welfare of the nation. This subject 
lends itself with unusual readiness to that superior 
kind of training, for where is the child who does 
not learn to love trees, if his attention is properly 
called to them? In preparing the lessons on 
forestry, try to get **A Primer of Forestry,’’ by 
Gifford Pinchot, United States Forester, Wash- 
ington. Guided by that instructive primer, you 
will find your work going forward along definite, 
valuable lines toward cumulative success. It is 
difficult to reduce the work within the limits of 
three or four recitations, because each sub-topic 
may be indefinitely amplified. Children find so 
much pleasure in learning and telling about 
forest fires; lumbering; renewing the forest; 
grazing, and the many enemies and friends of 
the trees. Here it is wise to tabulate topics on 
the blackboard in good order, for the temptation 
to give fragmentary or desultory talks is strong 
for the pupils. Valuable training in organizing 
thought in logical sequence of topics may well-be 
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made prominent at this juncture. The most 
difficult feature of composition, whether for the 
novice or for the litterateur, is the organization 
of thought. As the topics are tabulated on the 
blackboard, encourage pupils in examining them 
and in seeking to improve the order. Brisk dis- 
cussion by the pupils is profitable here. 


Written Work and Booklets 


All of these oral exercisees furnish material of 
a distinctly superior nature for the written work 
to fullow. Each day shuuld contribute its quota 
to the tree book which children will find much 
pleasure in compiling. The unfailing charm of 
booklet making will lead the pupils to do their 
best most persistently. May I digress sufficiently 
to say a word about the appearance of children’s 
booklets? And _ yet this 1s not a digression, for 
our theme permits us to speak of anything that 
will enrich the speech habits of the pupils. Then 
the making of booklets in the composition class 
may be used as a most efficient aid to the lessons 
in art. Indeed the two subjects, English and 
art, may well be combined in these series of les- 
sons on the trees. 

The booklets will need artistic covers. These 
may be designed by the pupils themselves, wit) 
suggestions and criticisms added by the teacher 
and the other members of the class. The pupils’ 
taste in the choice of fasteners should be cul!- 
tivated. Surely the days for be-ribboned book- 
lets are over and gone. Let the class feel the 
appropriateness of inconspicuous silk cord to 
harmonize with the tones of the cover, rather 
than train them to use the time-honored and _art- 
despised ribbons. Show the desirability of patent 
fasteners with some subjects and some cover 
designs, and so let children be conscious of the 
definite progress they are making in matters of 
good taste. 

There is a charm about the masterpieces of 
art that arouses in children a desire to talk, and 
talk well. Less commonplace than elsewhere }s 
the easy, conversational recitation that follows 
an hour spent in studying a great artist. So 
fruitful is the picture in this particular that often 
we have lost sight of the art side and emphasized 
the language side to a degree whoily injurious to 
a cultivation of a love for great pictures. While 
we are advocates of picture work in the grades, 
let us not forget that the pictures are introduced 
for their own sakes, not because they lead pupils 
to talk freely and well. 

Corot’s Paintings and the Artist 

We shall use a few of Corot’s in our language 
lessons, but we shall approach these lovely paint- 
ings with the spirit of the artist, not the linguist. 
We shall learn to see more beauty in the trees, 
more sweetness and light in the spring, because 
we have known Corot. As a natural result of 
this inspiration, our method of expressing our- 
selves will take upon itself a finer, more beautiful 
tone. Art first; instruction second, in this 
instance. / 

Muther’s ‘History of Modern Painting”’ gives 
much information and several small copies of 
Corot’s best known works. When you are 
plunged in admiration of the dainty loveliness of 
these pictures, and when you have made ourself 
sympathetically familiar with his life, begin to 
tell the pupils about Corot’s boyhood. Take 
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them -to the milliner’s little shop near the 
beautiful garden of the Tuileries in gay Paris; 
let them see the boy Corot at night looking out 
of his window on the silvery moonlight flooding 
the Seine; let them go with this artistic youth to 
the country home in the summers and wander 
with him among the graceful trees and the sweet 
wild flowers. Give your class a glimpse of 
Corot’s life in the employment of the linen 
draper, as he is called in Europe. Show the 
artist’s aptitude for trade, and his devotion to 
art. Tell about his being discovered by an artist 
and afterwards finding his work. ** Blessed is the 
man who has found his work,’? Ruskin says. 
When Corot found his work, he opened a studio 
under the eaves of the great palace of the 
Tuileries, and repeated the struggle for success 
found over and over again in the biographies of 
artists. Tell this and much more in a manner 
that will fire the imagination of your pupils, 
kindle their admiration of nature, and waken a 
keen interest in the art of Corot. Space forbids 
an amplification of the characteristics of this in- 
teresting painter. His personal qualities and 
his characteristics as an artist are 

strikingly similar. Consult a rec- 


ognized critic for a treatment of  eamiacace aise elegy nai 


Corot’s excellencies and limitations. 
Consult your class, also. I found 
that a sixth grade class gave, in 
substance, what the great critics had 
recorded in writing voluminously of 


this painter of the trees. | | | 


would ‘urge these points: (1) A 
delighted interest in the artist him- 
self; (2) An understanding of his Fs 
real gift, that is his contribution to Pye 
the world; (3) A close, daily con- | "a 
tact with his paintings for at least 
a week prior to the formal treat- 
ment of the subject in class. If 
these points are successfully carried 
out, the linguistic response will 
surprise you. A formal compusi- 
tion need not be given at the close 


For inspiration in language, we | 
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That I may keep at bay 
The changeful April sky of chance 
And the strong tide of circumstance— 
Give me, old granite gray. 


Some of thy mournfulness serene, 
Some of thy never-dying green, 
Put in this scrip of mine— 
That grief may fall like snowflakes light, 
And deck ime in a robe of white, 
Ready to be an angel bright— 
O sweetly-mournful pine. 


A little of thy merriment, 

Of thy sparkling light, content, 
Give me, my cheerful brook— 

That I may still be full of glee 

And gladsomeness, where’er I be, 

Though fickle fate hath prisoned me 
In some neglected nook. 


You have been very kindand good 
To me, since I’ve been in the wood; 
Ye have gone nigh to fill my heart ; 
But goodby, kind friends, every one, 
I’ve far to go ere set of sun; 
Of all good things I wouid have part, 
The day was high ere I could start, 
And so my journey’s scarce begun. 


Heaven help me! how could I forget 
To beg of thee, dear violet! 


| 
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of this study. Quite as much will as) 2 

be gained if you tell the pupils that & CO oe 

each may tell in writing what ap- Fa eee 

pealed to him most in the life or ; { atest ; 

the paintings of the master. Some C rele ie oY 

of these free, happy responses will Sect <b) 

be admirably poetical, some of them 9 ie 

will remind you of the tribute one é re a - 

critic paid to Corot, that his can-° SN) 7 RSS 4 

vasses were ** painted music.’’ There : oN 4 a a 

are so many topics with which one “s N J 
ae 


can be formally systematic in 
written work; in this case let us be 
inspirationally free. 

The cycle of lessons on the trees closes with a 
bit of literature. We shall select something that 
savors of the woods, not something that conveys 
information. The first two stanzas of Wilfred 
Campbell’s ‘*A Wood Lyric’’ fits in perfectly 
after a day with Corot. This poem is pictorially 
rich to one who has shared the glory of the June 
woods. Let pupils read it for the pictures it 
will give them, for the enjoyment it will confer. 
Don’t teach the poem; let the poet speak for 
himself; if you do not drown his voice the chil- 
dren may want to memorize the stanzas. After 
all, that is the swmmum bonum, the permanent 
retention of the poet’s pictures in the poet’s own 
words. 

THE BEGGAR 
A beggar through the world am I, 
From place to place I wander by :— 
Fill up my pilgrim’s scrip for me, 
For Christ's sweet sake and charity ! 
A little of thy steadfastness, 
Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 
Old oak, give me— 
That the world’s blasts may round me biow, 
And I yield gently to and fro, 
While my stont-hearted trunk below 
And firm-set roots unmoved be. 


Some of thy stern, unyielding might, 
Enduring still through day aud night 
Rude tempest shock and withering blight— 
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Some of thy modesty, 
That flowers liere as well, unseen, 
Asif before the world thou'dst been, 
O give, to strengthen ime. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


Peace Day 


Do you celebrate on May the eighteenth? If 
so, you have an excellent opportunity to enrich 
the language lessons with Peace Day literature. 

First of all, you begin with yourself, and sing 
(silently, perhaps) a great song of praise that 
man has at last grasped the thought of world- 
wide peace, After that you are in the right at- 
titude toward the subject, and your plans go for. 
ward with assured success. 

If the subject is new to you, get a copy of 
‘The Advocate of Peace,’”? a monthly published 
by the American Peace Society, Boston. Any 
copy of that periodical will give you all the in- 
formation you need concerning literature to be 
used. In the meantime, read over Longfellow’s 
‘The Arsenal at Springfield.”’ If your pupils 
are not too young, read the wee: aloud to them. 
Then try Robert Southey’s ** Battle of Blenheim,” 
being careful to range yourself on the side of 
Peterkin and Wilhemine in the effort to show the 
incomprehensible devastation wrought by war. 

Pupils are always deeply interested in the story 
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of the first Peace Conference held at The Hague. 
What has been accomplished by conferences 
subsequently held is another topic rich in its 
power to instruct and to interest. Both of these 
subjects form excellent material for written work. 

I heard Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead say that if she 
were teaching, she would give her class in com- 
position work pertaining to this subject. She 
would ask pupils to put themselves in the place 
of that Greek who keeps the little store around 
the corner, and write a letter home giving an ac- 
count of experiences in America. Why not fol- 
low up that suggestion? Let children put them- 
selves in the place of the foreign nblaliee, and 
write upon his impressions of us and our ways. 

Try the other side of the question. Let chil 
dren gather facts regarding the construction of 
a battleship, where it is built, its cost. How 
does its cost compare with other pieces of work 
already familiar to them, for instance, their 
schoolhouse? Let pupils inquire into the cost of 
recent wars throughout the world. These topics 
are alive. Pupils find them most attractive. As 
a result, the written and the oral composition are 
vigorous, natural, and progressively 
good. 

By the time you have done all 
these things, you need no further 
suggestions from me. The mo 
mentum of your own interest and 
your pupils’ will carry you on, But 
don’t forget the daily memorizing 
of short, pithy sentences placed con 
spicuously on the blackboard, as, 

*“My country is the world; My 
countrymen are all mankind,’’— 
Garrison. 


The April Shower 


Down the drops come, tinkle, tinkle, 
With a sudden dash and sprinkle, 
Though as blue as periwinkle, 

Was the sky. 


‘*Some mysterious hocus-pocus, 
Knocked above us and awoke us,’’ 
Cries a little yellow crocus, 

With a sigh. 


There’s a roaring, there’s a clatter, 

There’s a smoky dash and spatter 

Of the dust, as comes the patter 
OF the drops, 


Such a drencher, such a pelter 

Is it; yet when, helter-skelter, 

Everything has found a shelter, 
Then—it stops ! — Selected. 


The Violets are Waking 


The little wild flowers went to sleep 
months ago, 
Tucked snugly in soft, mossy beds, 
With leaf-quilts of brown and a_ white 
spread of stiow ‘ 
To cover their poor, nodding heads. 


But soft! You must step very lightly these days, 
They will hear you with ease; For I know 
The violets are stretching and stirring 
They’re waking down under the snow! 


The little wild flowers were tired and cold, 
The songbirds had long gone away, 

But the wild flowers romped ’til the summer was old, 
And then, on a dark, dull day, 


They were glad to creep into their tiny beds, 
And go sound asleep ;—Yet I know 

The violets are stirring and stretching, 
They’re waking down under the snow! 


Jack Frost came along when tiie air was coli 
And he sought the wild flowers all, 

But they lay so snug in their cozy fold, 
That they heeded not his call. 


But now there’s unrest in those tiny beds, 
There is whispering :—Oh, I know 

The violets are stirring and stretching, 
They're waking down under the snow! 





fle who plants a tree, 

He plants love, 
Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Waytarers he may not live to see. 

Gifts that grow are best; 
Hands that bless are blest; 

Plant—Life does the rest! 
Heaven and earth help him who planis a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 


—Krom “Plania Tree,’ by Lucy Larcom. 
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Alice Cary---“The Sweet Singer” 


PRI is the birth month of Alice Cary, 

A The Sweet Singer”? of Ohio, the Jean 

Ingelow of America, ‘Though her pen is 

now stiled, never will her voice cease in the 

homes of man. She left behind her messages of 

beauty and purity that will sing for aye in the 
hearts of her readers. 

It was Whittier who first recognized her worth 
and gave to her the true title of “*Sweet Singer.”’ 
In his poem, ‘The Singer,’ he says: 

‘*Her modest lips were sweet with song ; 

A memory haunted all her words 

Of clover-fields and singing-birds. 

Her dark, dilating eyes expressed 

The broad horizons of the west; 

Her speech dropped prairie flowers; the gold 
Of harvest wheat about her rolled.’’ 

Alice Cary was born at Clovernook Farm, 
April 26, 1820. ‘This farm was situated among 
the wild hills eight miles north of Cincinnati, 
and the old-fashioned gray farm house was poor 
But it was ever the dearest spot on earth 

In her poem **The Old Homestead,” 


indeed, 
to Alice. 
she says: 
‘Our homestead had an ample hearth, 

Where at night we loved to meet; 
There my mother's voice was always kind 

And her smile was always sweet; 
And there I’ve sat on my father’s knee, 

And watched his thoughtful brow, 
With my childish hands in his raven hair,— 

That hair is silvered now! 
But that broad hearth’s light, ol: that broad hearth’s 

light! 

And my father’s look and my mother’s sinile, 

They are in my heart tonight!’’ 


Robert Cary and his wife had only an ordinary 
common school education, but they had superior 
minds and a great deal of natural retinement; 
both were fond of reading, especially of poetry. 
The father habitually went about his work re- 
peating bits of poetry and sweet, precious promises 
from the New ‘Testament, and often sang his 
children to sleep with holy hymns. The mother 
loved history, moral essays, philosophy, ete., but 
cared little for fiction. Her daughter Phoebe 
says of her: *‘How she did so much work, and 
yet did it so well; how she reared carefully, and 
yet governed wisely so large a family, and yet 
found time to develop by thought and reading a 
mind of unusual strength and clearness, is still a 
mystery to me.’’ ‘This becomes a mystery to 
us, too, when we remember that Mrs. Cary was 
the mother of nine children and did all the work 
for her large household) ino an exemplary way, 
leaving no duty unfulfilled. 

The story of Alice Cary’s grown-up years is 
also the story of her sister Phoebe’s, for the two 
were inseperable. But they were not comrades 
in childhood. ‘Then Alice was — passionately 
devoted to her next older sister Rhoda, and often 
suid that this sister, who died at the age of fif- 
leen, was the most gifted member of the family. 
“She was the story-teller of the family, and hour 
after hour we Clovernook children sat spellbound 
by her thrilling romances, and tender, amusing 
couplets and verses dropped from her lips like 
dew upon flowers, She never lacked fora subject, 
and never failed to respond to our plea, *Rhoda, 
tell us a story, please.” 

When Rhoda died, Alice transferred her wealth 
of love to her baby sister Lucy, but when she and 
the dear mother were gathered home, within two 
years of each other, she turned to Phoebe, who 
up to this time had been the constant companion 
of her brother Warren, next younger in the family 
tree. 

Death brought great changes to the Cary home 
~.the spirit which had brightened it with joy and 
song and made happy the life of toil passed away 
with the mother. Alice tells of her death in 
‘The Dying Mother”: 

‘“\We were weeping round het pillow, 
For we knew that she must die; 


By Inez N. McFee 














self and sisters. 
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ALICE CARY—1820-1871 


It was night within our bosoms 
It was night within the sky. 
There were seven of us children, 
I the eldest one of all, 
And I tried to whisper comfort, 
But the blinding tears woul. fall. 
x % * * 
Then the glory bownd her forehead, 
like the glory of a crown. 
And in tiie silent sea of death 
The star of life went down.’’ 


It seems that when the grim destroyer once 
found a way into the Clovernook home, he came 
often, and each time carried away the nearest 
and dearest. In her touchingly beautiful poem, 
‘*Pictures of Memory,”’ Alice tells of the death 
of the little brother, taken soon after the mother: 

‘*T once had a little brother 

With eyes that were dark and deep— 
In the lap of that dim old forest 

He lieth in peace asleep. 
* * * * x x 
Sweetly his pale arm folded 

My neck in meek embrace, 


As the light of immortal beauty 
Silently covered his face; 


And when the arrows of sunset 
Lodged in the treetops brigitt, 
He fell, in his saint-like beauty, 
Asleep by the gates of light.’’ 

In two years Mr. Carey brought home a new 
wife to fill the mother’s place, but she was a hard, 
uncultured, uneducated woman, wholly unfit for 
the position. She considered all time spent in 
study wasted, and had no sympathy for the lit- 
erary aspirations of Alice and Phoebe, aged 
seventeen and thirteen respectively. Many were 
the dissensions between the sisters and the step- 
mother because they persisted in carrying on 
their studies and in writing down the songs which 
sang themselves into being in heart and_ brain. 
Obliged to work unceasingly through the day, 
they often sat far into the night studying and 
writing. When candles were denied them, as 
they often were, a saucer of lard with a rag in it 
for a wick dutifully served as a light. 

For ten long years they worked, studied, and 
wrote, frequently having verses published, but 
without compensation. Often they grew tired 
and discouraged, but they never despaired, and 
finally the poems written by the rag flame of that 
saucer of lard, when all the world slept, began 


a} 


to be noticed by such men of letters as Dr. Gris 
wold, Whittier, and Horace Greeley. Edgar 
Allen Poe read Alice’s ** Pictures of Memory,” 
and pronounced it one of the most musically 
perfect lyrics in the English language. In 1849, 
Horace Greeley, editor of **The Tribune,”’ went 
all the way to Cincinnati to visit them in their 
own home. About this time, too, Dr. Griswold 
presuaded them to collect and revise their poems 
for publication. ‘The volume, **Poems of Alice 
and Phoebe Cary,’’ was issued by Philadelphia 
publishers, who paid the sisters $100 for their 
years of study and privation. After its appeat- 
ance, the sisters went east to view the land of 
writers, ‘They journeyed first to New York, then 
to Boston, and finally, one evening, knocked on 
Whittier’s door at Amesbury. 

In 1850, Alice, driven forth by the unpleasant 
condition of affairs at home, went to New York 
to seek her fortune, and to make a home for her- 
She was so far successful that in 
a year’s time she was able to send for Phoebe 
und Elmina, the youngest sister, then a lovely 
girl scarcely twenty years of age. They set up 
housekeeping in two or three rooms in an un- 
fashiunable neighborhood, and lived in a very 
humble, economical way, writing for such papers 
as would accept their contributions. It was not 
long until the best cultured people sought them 
out, and many were the happy hours enjoyed by 
kindred spirits in their plain, neat little parlor. 
In about five years they moved into a pretty home 
on ‘Twentieth Street, which Alice soon purchased, 
and where they lived the rest of their lives. 

Clovernook Papers, appearing in 1852, was 
Alice’s first work to sell largely both at home 
and abroad. ‘They were simple, original pic- 
tures of her own native fields, and were seized by 
the public as eagerly as children gather wild 
Howers. She gleaned the same field two years 
later for a story for children, and **Clovernook 
Children’’ went straight to the hearts of the 
young readers. Among Alice’s most famous 
poems are, **'The Old Homestead,”’ **Nobility,” 
** Pictures of Memory,’ **My Dream of Dreams,” 
and ** An Order for a Picture.”’ 

Everyone should commit the poem **Nobility”’ 
to memory. Itis the finest little sermon ever 
written in rhyme, and contains bits of advice and 
suggestion more valuable than gold nuggets. 
Note the lines: 


‘*True worth is in being, not seeming,— 
In doing each day that goes by 
Some little good—not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 
For whatever men say in blindness, 
And spite of the tancies of youth, 
There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 


* * x + * * * 


We get back our mete as we measure- 
We cannot do wrong and feel right, 
Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure, 
For justice avenges each slight. 

The air tor the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren, 

But always the path that is narrow 
And straight for the children of men.’’ 


Alice Cary was very unlike her sister Phoebe, 
both in personal appearance and temperament, 


but each had a wide charity for the other’s faults 


and foibles, and they lived in the utmost peace 
and love. United in life, they were not long 
separated in death, Phoebe following her sister 
within six months. Phoebe was witty and gay, 
Alice pensive and tender. Phoebe always leaned 
on her sister, and it was Alice who bore the re- 
sponsibilities of their household, managing every- 
thing with a quiet, easy grace which endeared 
her to those who served her. **The disparity of 
the literary productions of the two sisters in the 
same number of years is due not so much to met 
tal inequality as to the superior energy, -industry, 
and patience of the elder.’’ To her: 
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‘‘Life was earnest work, not play; 
Her tired feet climbed a weary way.’’ 

Alice Cary never married. We are given a 
hint of the reason why in her poem **My Dream 
of Dreams.’? She passed away February 12, 
1871, in her fifty-first year. The funeral ser- 
vices were held in the Church of the Strangers, 
the services being conducted by her old friend, 
Dr. Charles F. Deems. The little church was 
filled with sorrowing friends, among them being 
some of the most famous literary personages of 
the country. Whittier was present and on his 
return home penned his beautiful lines, ‘The 
Singer.”’ 

‘*Unseen of her, her fair fame grew, 
The good she did she rarely knew, 
Unguessed of her in life the love 

That rained its tears her grave above.’’ 

The body was laid to rest in Greenwood amidst 
a heavy fall of snow that covered all things with 
a pure white shroud. 

**The influence which Alice and Phoebe Cary 
left behind them, embalmed 
in their hymns of  praiseful 
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PICTURES OF MEMORY 


Among the beautiful pictures ies 


That hang on Memory’s wall, 
Is one of a dim old forest, 
That seemeth best of all. 
Not for its gnarled oaks olden, 
Dark with the mistletoe ; 
Not for the violets golden, 
That sprinkle the vale below. 
Not for the milk-white lilies 
That lead from the fragrant hedge, 
Coquetting all day with the sunbeams, 
And stealing their golden edge ; 
Not for the vines on the upland 
Where the bright red berries rest, 
Nor the pinks, nor the pale, sweet cowslips, 
It seemeth to me the best. 


I once had a little brother, 
With eyes that were dark and deep— 
In the lap of that old dim forest 
He lieth in peace asleep: 
Light as the down of the thistle, 
Free as the winds that blow. 
We roved there the beautiful summers, 
The summers of long ago 
But his feet on the hills grew weary, 





worship, their songs of love 

and of noblest sentiment, and 

their stories of happy child- 

hood and innocent manhood 

and womanhood, will long re- 

main to bless the earth and 

constitute a continual incense 

to their memory.” 

‘*O white soul! from that far off 
shore 

Fioat some swect song the waters 
o’er. 

Our faith confirm, our fears dispel, 

With the old voice we loved so 
well!’ 





Memory Gems 


When first the skies grow warm 
and bright, 
And fill with light the hours, 
And in her pale, taint robes the 
Spring 
Is calling up the flowers,— 
When children with unslippered 
feet, 
Go forth with hearts of glee, 
To the straight and even furrows 
Where the yellow corn must be, 
What a beantiful embodiment 
Of ease, devoid of pride, 
Is the good, old-fashioned home- 
stead, 
With the doors still open wide. 
—The Old Homestead. 
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Alway and alway, night and morn, 

Woods upon woods, with fields of corn 
Lying between them, not quite sere, 

And not in the full, thick, leafy bloom, 
When the wind can hardly find breathing room 
Under their tassels ; cattle near, 

Biting shorter the short green grass, 

And a hedge of sumac and sassafras 

With blue birds twittering all aronnd— 

(Ah, good painter, you can’t paint sound!)— 
These, and the house where I was born, 

Low and little and black and old, 

With children, many as it can hold, 

All at the windows, open wide— 

Heads and shoulders clear outside, 

And fair young faces all a-blush: 

Perhaps you may have seen, some day, 
Roses crowding the selfsame way, 

Out of a wilding wayside bush. 


—A picture of Clovernook Farm from An Order 


For a Picture. 


Dear Lord, how little man’s award 
The right or wrong attest, 
And he who judges least, I think, 
Is he who judges best.’’ 
—The Best Judgment. 


And what would all the beauty be, 
And what the song that cheers, 
Suppose we hadn’t any eyes, 
And suppose we hadn’t ears? 


For though the grass were gay and green, 
And song-birds filled the glen, 

And the air were purple with butterflies, 
What good would they do then? 


Ah, think of it, my littie friends, 
And when some pleasure flies, 
Why, let it go, and still be glad 
’ That you have your ears and eyes. 
— Suppose. 
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And, one of the autumn eves, 
I made for my little brother 
A bed of the yellow leaves. 


Sweetly his pale arms folded 
My neck in a meek embrace, 

As the light of immortal beauty 
Silently covered his face; 

And when the arrows of sunset 
Lodged in the tree tops bright, 

He fell, in his saint like beauty, 
Asleep by the gates of light, 

Therefore of ail the pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall, 

The one of the dim old forest 
Seemetii the best of all. 





Usurper of the throne of God, 
From Heaven's high battlement cast down, 
What spot of earth hast thou not trod, 
Wearing rebellion as a crown? 


Like some bright meteor of the air 
Streams o’er the world thy robe of flaine ; 
Ruined, fallen, yet as angel fair, 
I breathe my curses on thy name! 


The broad road going down to death, 
What thousands but for thee would quit, 
And climb to the green hills of faith, 


From the black ashes of the pit. —Lucifer. 





Desolate! Life is so dreary and desolate 

Women and men in the crowd meet and mingle, 
Yet with itself every soul standeth single, 

Deep out of sympathy moaning its moan; 
Holding and having its brief exultation ; 
Making its lonesome and low lamentation ; 
Fighting its terrible conflicts alone. —Life 


Specimen Poem for Class Study 


Nore :—It is always desirable to study at length 
at least one representative poem of an author. 
We suggest ‘‘An Order for a Picture.” It is 
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It 


conceded to be one of the finest descriptive poems 
in the language. 

1. Read the selection carefully. 

2. Study the description of the Clovernook 
farmhouse given in the second and third stanzas. 
Write a description of the little old gray house 
blooming with children ‘‘like roses crowding a 
wilding wayside bush.”’ 

3. Describe the mother (fourth stanza). 

4. Picture the children at the mother’s knee 
(fifth stanza). Which one told the lie? What 
do you imagine it was? The last line is evidently 
put in for “rhyming purposes’? as Alice Cary 
never had a_ brother lost at sea. Fora picture 
of Alice as a child see Mary Clemmer’s ‘*Mem- 
oirs of Alice and Phoebe Cary.”’ 

5. Describe the theft and the reason why they 
feared to go home. How did the mother receive 
them? What was the effect of her look ? 

6. Describe the full picture as the painter was 
expected to make it. 

7. Why did Alice wish to have the look of 


reproachful woe blotted out ? 





The Library and School 


(Continued from page 7) 


bring them back yet.”” If a 
book does not leave a whole- 
some and finer feeling in the 
mind of the one who reads _ it, 
the time is wasted, whether the 
book is alive with genius or 
dull to stupidity. 

In this hour of books, per- 
iodicals, and yellow journal- 
ism, the only hope for the 
young is that their reading 
shall be directed by the intel- 
ligent teacher or librarian. It 
is just here the teacher and li- 
brarian meet on common 
grounds, for upon both alike 
rests the responsibility of wise- 
ly reaching the young and in- 
experienced minds through the 
great books of the world. 
What skill and tact the teacher 
and librarian must use intro- 
ducing these treasures to the 
young who so often seem at first 
to dislike the best. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that teacher and librarian know 
these books first very well for themselves and that 
they have sound judgment and hard common 
sense. No teacher or librarian would think of 
giving a boy of fifteen *‘Sartor Resartus,’? Emer- 
son’s “‘Over Soul,’? or Ruskin’s “‘Stones of 
Venice,’’ but it is just as bad to allow a boy to 
grow to manhood withuut having read **Robin- 
son Crusoe,’’ **Gulliver’s Travels,’ and ** Arabian 
Nights.’” The teacher with the vision knows the 
psychological moment for any book. 

It is not only important that the child reads 

the right book, but it is also necessary that he 
reads it inlelligently. One book read and mas- 
tered is worth all the books of an entire author, 
or one play carefully studied over is worth all 
the plays of the poet one may read hastily and 
without thought. ; 
. I have tried to show the1e is a modern concep- 
tion of the teacher and the library; that from 
these have resulted modern methods in teachine, 
among which the principal idea now is that the 
teacher’s mission is to help the student work out 
his own intellectual salvation, and that this is 
best done by teaching him the use uf those means 
so amply provided in the school and the library. 
A long time ago Richard De Bury declared, 
**Whosoever acknowledges himself to be a zealous 
follower of truth, of happiness, of wisdom, of 
science, or even of the faith,‘ must of necessity 
make himself a lover of books.”? The modern 
teacher-—.as well as the modern librarian—surely 
has greatly progressed beyond this old Benedictine 
monk who lived nearly six hundred years ago, 
and is not only a lover of books himself, but is 
working to make all mankind lovers of books. 
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Alice Cary---“The Sweet Singer” 


PRIL. is the birth month of Alice Cary, 

A The Sweet Singer” of Ohio, the Jean 

Ingelow of America, ‘Though her pen is 

now stiled, never will her voice cease im the 

homes of man. She left behind her messages of 

beauty and purity that will sing for aye in the 
hearts of her readers, 

It was Whittier who first recognized her worth 
and gave to her the true title of ““Sweet Singer.” 
In his poem, ‘*The Singer,”’ he says: 

‘*Her modest lips were sweet with song ; 

A memory haunted all ler words 

Of clover-fields and singing-birds. 

Her dark, dilating eyes expressed 

The broad horizons of the west; 

Her speech dropped prairie flowers; the gold 
Of harvest wheat about her rolled.”' 

Alice Cary was born at Clovernook Farm, 
April 26, 1820, This farm was situated among 
the wild hills eight miles north of Cincinnati, 
and the old-fashioned gray farm house was poor 
indeed. But it was ever the dearest spot on earth 
to Alice. In her poem **The Old Homestead,” 
she says: 

‘Our homestead had an ample hearth, 

Where at night we loved to meet ; 

There my mother's voice was always kind 

And her smile was always sweet; 

And there I've sat on my father’s knee, 

And watched his thoughtful brow, 

With my childish hands in his raven hair,— 

That hair is silvered now! 

But that broad hearth’s light, oh that broad hearth’s 
light! 

And my father’s look and my mother’s sinile, 

They are in my heart tonight!’’ 

Robert Cary and his wife had only an ordinary 
common school education, but they had superior 
minds and a great deal of natural retinement; 
both were fond of reading, especially of poetry. 
The father habitually went about his work re- 
peating bits of poetry and sweet, gee promises 
from the New ‘Testament, and often sang his 
children to sleep with holy hymns. The mother 
loved history, moral essays, philosophy, ete., but 
cared little for fiction. Her daughter Phoebe 
says of her: “‘How she did so much work, and 
yet did it so well; how she reared carefully, and 
yet governed wisely so large a family, and yet 
found time to develop by thought and reading a 
mind of unusual strength and clearness, is still a 
mystery to me’? ‘This becomes a mystery to 
us, too, when we remember that Mrs. Cary was 
the mother of nine children and did all the work 
for her large household) in’ an exemplary way, 
leaving no duty unfulfilled. 

The story of Alice Cary’s grown-up years is 
also the story of her sister Phoebe’s, for the two 
were inseperable. But they were not comrades 
in childhood. Then) Alice was — passionately 
devoted to her next older sister Rhoda, and often 
seid that this sister, who died at the age of fif- 
teen, was the most gifted member of the family. 
She was the story-teller of the family, and hour 
after hour we Clovernook children sat spellbound 
by her thrilling romances, and tender, amusing 
couplets and verses dropped from her lips like 
dew upon flowers, She never lacked for a subject, 
and never failed to respond to our plea, "Rhoda, 
tell us a story, please.” 

When Rhoda died, Alice transferred her wealth 
of love to her baby sister Lucy, but when she and 
the dear mother were gathered home, within two 
vears of each other, she turned to Phoebe, who 
up to this time had been the constant companion 
of her brother Warren, next younger in the family 
tree. 

Death brought great changes to the Cary home 
--the spirit which had brightened it with joy and 
song and made happy the life of toil passed away 
with the mother. Alice tells of her death in 
‘The Dying Mother”: 

‘“\Ve were weeping round het pillow, 
For we knew that she must die; 


By Inez N. McFee 














self and sisters. 
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ALICE CARY—1820-1871 


It was night within our bosoms 
It was night within the sky. 
There were seven of us children, 
I the eldest one of all, 
And I tried to whisper comfort, 
Rut the blinding tears woul. fall. 
* % * x 
Then the glory bound her forehead, 
Like the glory of a crown. 
And in the silent sea of death 
The star of life went down.’’ 

It seems that when the grim destroyer once 
found a way into the Clovernook home, he came 
often, and each time carried away the nearest 
and dearest. In her touchingly beautiful poem, 
**Pictures of Memory,’” Alice tells of the death 
of the little brother, taken soon after the mother: 

‘*T once had a little brother 
With eyes that were dark and deep— 
In the lap of that dim old forest 
He lieth in peace asleep. 
* * * a % x 
Sweetly his pale arm folded 
My neck in meek embrace, 
As the light of immortal beauty 
Silently covered his face; 


And when the arrows of sunset 
Lodged in the treetops brigit, 
He tell, in his saint-like beauty, 
Asleep by the gates of light.”’ 

In two years Mr. Carey brought home a new 
wife to fill the mother’s place, but she was a hard, 
uncultwed, uneducated woman, wholly unfit for 
the position, She considered all time spent in 
study wasted, and had no sympathy for the lit- 
erary aspirations of Alice and Phoebe, aged 
seventeen and thirteen respectively. Many were 
the dissensions between the sisters and the step- 
mother because they persisted in carrying on 
their studies and in writing down the songs which 
sang themselves into being in heart and_ brain. 
Obliged to work unceasingly through the day, 
they often sat far into the night studying and 
writing. When candles were denied them, as 
they often were, a saucer of lard with a rag in it 
for a wick dutifully served as a light. 

For ten long years they worked, studied, and 
wrote, Saisie having verses published, but 
without compensation. Often they grew tired 
and discouraged, but they never despaired, and 
finally the poems written by the rag flame of that 
saucer of lard, when all the world slept, began 


to be noticed by such men of letters as Dr. Gris 
wold, Whittier, and Horace Greeley. Edgar 
Allen Poe read Alice’s ** Pictures of Memory,”’ 
and pronounced it one of the most musically 
perfect lyrics in the English language. In 1849, 
Horace Greeley, editor of **The Tribune,’’ went 
all the way to Cincinnati to visit them in their 
own home. About this time, too, Dr. Griswold 
presuaded them to collect and revise their poens 
for publication. ‘The volume, **Poems of Alice 
and Phoebe Cary,’’ was issued by Philadelphia 
publishers, who paid the sisters $100 for their 
years of study and privation, After its appear- 
ance, the sisters went east to view the land of 
writers. ‘hey journeyed first to New York, then 
to Boston, and finally, one evening, knocked on 
Whittier’s door at Amesbury. 

In 1850, Alice, driven forth by the unpleasant 
condition of affairs at home, went to New York 
to seek her fortune, and to make a home for her- 
She was so far successful that in 
a year’s time she was able to send for Phoebe 
und Elmina, the youngest sister, then a lovely 
girl scarcely twenty years of age. They set up 
housekeeping in two or three rooms in an un- 
fashicmable neighborhood, and lived in a very 
humble, economical way, writing for such papers 
as would accept their contributions. It was not 
long until the best cultured people sought them 
out, and many were the happy hours enjoyed by 
kindred spirits in their plain, neat little parlor. 
In about five years they moved into a pretty home 
on ‘Twentieth Street, which Alice soon purchased, 
and where they lived the rest of their lives. 

Clovernook Papers, appearing in 1852, was 
Alice’s first aces. to sell largely both at home 
and abroad. They were simple, original pic- 
tures of her own native fields, and were seized by 
the public as eagerly as children gather wild 
Howers. She gleaned the same field two years 
later for a story for children, and **Clovernook 
Children’’ went straight to the hearts of the 
young readers. Among Alice’s most famous 
poems are, ‘The Old Homestead,”’ ** Nobility,” 
** Pictures of Memory,”’**My Dream of Dreams,” 
and ** An Order for a Picture.”’ 

Everyone should commit the poem ‘*Nobility”’ 
to memory. It is the finest little sermon ever 
written in rhyme, and contains bits of advice and 
suggestion more valuable than gold nuggets. 
Note the lines: 


‘‘True worth is in being, not seeming,— 
In doing each day that goes by 
Some little good—not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 
Kor whatever men say in blindness, 
And spite of the tancies of youth, 
There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 


x * * * * ” * 


We get back our mete as we measure- 
We cannot do wrong and feel right, 
Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure, 
For justice avenges each slight. 
The air tor the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren, 
But always the path that is narrow 
And straight for the children of men.’’ 
Alice Cary was very unlike her sister Phoebe, 
both in personal appearance and temperament, — 
but each had a wide charity for the other’s faults 
and foibles, and they lived in the utmost peace 
and love. United in life, they were not long 
separated in death, Phoebe following her sister 
within six months. Phoebe was witty and gay, 
Alice pensive and tender. Phoebe always leanet 
on her sister, and it was Alice who bore the re- 
sponsibilities of their household, managing every- 
thing with a quiet, easy grace which endeared 
her to those who served her. ‘The disparity of 
the literary productions of the two sisters in the 
same number of years is due not so much to meil- 
tal inequality as to the superior energy,-industry; 
and. patience of the elder.’ To her: 
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‘*Life was earnest work, not play; 
Her tired feet climbed a weary way.’’ 

Alice Cary never married. We are given a 
hint of the reason why in her poem *‘My Dream 
of Dreams.’? She passed away February 12, 
1871, in her fifty-hrst year. The funeral ser- 
vices were held in the Church of the Strangers, 
the services being conducted by her old friend, 
Dr. Charles F. Deems. The little church was 
filled with sorrowing friends, among them being 
some of the most famous literary personages of 
the country. Whittier was present and on his 
return home penned his beautiful lines, **The 
Singer.”” 

‘*Unseen of her, her fair fame grew, 
The good she did she rarely knew, 
Unguessed of her in life the love 

That rained its tears her grave above.’’ 

The body was laid to rest in Greenwood amidst 
a heavy fall of snow that covered all things with 
a pure white shroud. 

**The influence which Alice and Phoebe Cary 
left behind them, embalmed 
in their hymns of  praiseful 
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PICTURES OF MEMORY 


Among the beautiful pictures . 
That hang on Memory’s wall, 
Is one of a dim old forest, 
That seemeth best of all. 
Not for its gnarled oaks olden, 
Dark with the mistletoe ; 
Not for the violets golden, 
That sprinkle the vale below. 
Not for the milk-white lilies 
That lead from the fragrant hedge, 
Coquetting all day with the sunbeams, 
And stealing their golden edge ; 
Not for the vines on the upland 
Where the bright red berries rest, 
Nor the pinks, nor the pale, sweet cowslips, 
It seemeth to me the best. 


I once had a little brother, 
With eyes that were dark and deep— 
In the lap of that old dim forest 
He lieth in peace asleep: 
Light as the down of the thistle, 
Free as the winds that blow. 
We roved there the beautiful summers, 
The summers of long ago 
But his feet on the hills grew weary, 





worship, their songs of love 

and of noblest sentiment, and 

their stories of nappy child- 

hood and innucent manhood 

and womanhood, will long re- 

main to bless the earth and 

constitute a continual incense 

to their memory.” 

‘*O white soul! from that far off 
shore 

Fioat some swect song the waters 
oer. 

Our faith confirm, our fears dispel, 

With the old voice we loved so 
well!’ 





Memory Gems 


When first the skies grow warm 
and bright, 
And fill with light the hours, 
And in her pale, faint robes the 
Spring 
Is calling up the flowers,— 
When children with unslippered 
feet, 
Go forth with hearts of glee, 
To the straight and even furrows 
Where the yellow corn must be, 
What a beautiful embodiment 
Of ease, devoid of pride, 
Is the good, old-fashioned home- 
stead, 
With the doors still open wide. 
—The Old Homestead. 


Alway and alway, night and morn, 

Woods upon woods, with fields of corn 
Lying between them, not quite sere, 

And not in the full, thick, leafy bloom, 
When the wind can hardly find breathing room 
Under their tassels ; cattle near, 

Biting shorter the short green grass, 

And a hedge of sumac and sassafras 

With blue birds twittering all aronnd— 

(Ah, good painter, you can’t paint sound!)— 
These, and the house where I was born, 

Low and little and black and old, 

With children, many as it can hoki, 

All at the windows, open wide— 

Heads and shoulders clear outside, 

And fair young faces all a-blush: 

Perhaps you may have seen, some day, 

Roses crowding the selfsaime way, 

Out of a wilding wayside bush. 


—A picture of Clovernook Farm from An Order 
For a Picture. 


Dear Lord, how little man’s award 
The right or wrong attest, 
And he who judges least, I think, 
Is he who judges best.’’ 
—The Best Judgment. 


And what would all the beauty be, 
And what the song that cheers, 
Suppose we hadn’t any eyes, 
And suppose we hadn’t ears? 


For though the grass were gay and green, 
And song-birds filled the glen, 

And the air were purple with butterflies, 
What good would they do then? 


Ah, think of it, my littie friends, 
And when some pleasure flies, 
Why, let it go, and still be glad 
That you have your ears and eyes. 
—Suppose. 
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HOME OF ALICE AND PHOEBE. CARY NEAR CINCINNATI, OHIO 


And, one of the autumn eves, 
I made for my little brother 
A bed of the yellow leaves. 


Sweetly his pale arms folded 
My neck in a meek embrace, 

As the light of immortal beauty 
Silently covered his face; 

And when the arrows of sunset 
Lodged in the tree tops bright, 

He fell, in his saint like beauty, 
Asleep by the gates of light, 

Therefore of ail the pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall, 

The one of the dim old forest 
Seemetii the best of all. 





Usurper of the throne of God, 
From Heaven's high battlement cast down, 
What spot of earth hast thou not trod, 
Wearing rebellion as a crown? 


Like some bright meteor of the air 
Streams o’er the world thy robe of flame ; 
Ruined, fallen, yet as angel fair, 
I breathe my curses on thy name! 


The broad road going down to death, 
What thousands but for thee would quit, 
And climb to the green hills of faith, 


From the black ashes of the pit. —Lucifer. 





Desolate! Life is so dreary and desolate 
Women and men in the crowd meet and mingle 
Yet with itself every soul standeth single, 
Deep ont of sympathy moaning its moan ; 
Holding and having its brief exultation ; 
Making its lonesome and low lamentation ; 
Fighting its terrible conflicts alone. —Life 


Specimen Poem for Class Study 


Nore :—It is always desirable to study at length 
at least one representative poem of an author. 
We suggest “‘An Order for a Picture.”’ It is 





It 


conceded to be one of the finest descriptive poems 
in the language. 

1. Read the selection carefully. 

2. Study the description of the Clovernook 
farmhouse given in the second and third stanzas. 
Write a description of the little old gray house 
blooming with children “like roses crowding a 
wilding wayside bush.”’ 

3. Describe the mother (fourth stanza). 

4. Picture the children at the mother’s knee 
(fifth stanza). Which one told the lie? What 
do you imagine it was? The last line is evidently 
put in for “‘rhyming purposes’ as Alice Cary 
never had a brother lost at sea. For a picture 
of Alice as a child see Mary Clemmer’s ‘*Mem- 
oirs of Alice and Phoebe Cary.” 

5. Describe the theft and the reason why they 
feared to go home. How did the mother receive 
them? What was the effect of her look ? 

6. Describe the full picture as the painter was 
expected to make it. 

7. Why did Alice wish to have the look of 

reproachful woe blotted out ? 





The Library and School 


(Continued from page 7) 


bring them back yet.’? If a 
book does not leave a_ whole- 
some and finer feeling in the 
mind of the one who reads _ it, 
the time is wasted, whether the 
book is alive with genius or 
dull to stupidity. 

In this hour of books, per- 
iodicals, and yellow journal! 
ism, the only hope for the 
young is that their reading: 
shall be directed by the intel- 
ligent teacher or librarian. It 
is just here the teacher and li- 
brarian meet on common 
grounds, for upon both alike 
rests the responsibility of wise- 
ly reaching the young and in- 
experienced minds through the 
great books of the world. 
What skill and tact the teacher 
and librarian must use intro- 
ducing these treasures to the 
young who so often seem at first 
to dislike the best. It is abso- 

lutely necessary that teacher and librarian know 
these books first very well for themselves and that 
they have sound judgment and hard common 
sense. No teacher or librarian would think of 
giving a boy of fifteen ‘Sartor Resartus,’? Emer- 
son’s “‘Over Soul,’’ or Ruskin’s “‘Stones of 
Venice,”’ but it is just as bad to allow a boy to 
grow to manhood withvut having read **Robin- 
son Crusoe,”’ **Gulliver’s Travels,’’ and ** Arabian 
Nights.”” The teacher with the vision knows the 
psychological moment for any book. 

It is not only important that the child reads 
the right book, but it is also necessary that he 
reads it intelligently. One book read and mas- 
tered is worth all the books of an entire author, 
or one play carefully studied over is worth all 
the plays of the poet one may read hastily and 
without thought. | 
. I have tried to show there is a modern concep- 
tion of the teacher and the library; that from 
these have resulted modern methods in teachine, 
among which the principal idea now is that the 
teacher’s mission is to help the student work out 
his own intellectual salvation, and that this is 
best done by teaching him the use uf those means 
so amply provided in the school and the library. 
A long time ago Richard De Bury declared. 
**Whosoever acknowledges himself to be a zealous 
follower of truth, of happiness, of wisdom, of 
science, or even of the faith,’ must of necessity 
make himself a lover of books.’? The modern 
teacher--.as well as the modern librarian—surel y 
has greatly progressed beyond this old Benedictine 
monk who lived nearly six hundred years ago, 
and is not only a lover of books himself, but is 
working to make all mankind lovers of books. 
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OLOR is one of the most fascinating of 
school subjects. Maybe the reason for the 
interesting mystery which hangs around it 






















the ancients can not help us much, except in par 
ticular workers and then in isolated details. We 
have to go to the moderns for our instruction in 








is that the subject has not been fully exploited as 
yet. For a great many years not very much was 
known about color—most artists working in it 
relying largely on their sense of feeling, exper- 
imenting more or less blindly until they found 
some combination which appealed to them. Of 
late years, however, color study has been reduced to a more scientific basis 
and handles of various kinds have been attached to the subject, making it 
possible for young people to get a firm hold on the ideas involved. 

In the field of art we find that outline drawing has been developed prob- 
ably as far as is possible, so far as the accurate delineation of objects is 
concerned, Such men as Durer and Holbein were able to get a nearly per- 
fect copy of the model, while Turner was able to copy the model equally 
welland to go one step further by improving on nature to the extent of 
leaving out unpleasant features and by rearranging the masses he found in 
nature in a more agreeable manner; while such men as Rossetti were able 
todo all that has been mentioned and still more, in that they idealized their 
works to the extent of giving to their drawings an interpretation of spirit- 
ual significance not easily seen in the original. Of course this is one of the 
higher forms of art, this power to uplift and to suggest beautiful thoughts, 
and although it may be lost on a great many people, still to those to whom 
it does appeal it does an immense amount of good. 

In the matter of light and shade again, we find that mest artists have a 
pretty good command over the varying degrees in the scale of greys, and 
certainly in the case of Rembrandt we find a man who produced effects not 
often seen in nature unassisted. ‘The wonderful paintings of Rembrandt 
certainly show that man has developed this side of art about as far as it 
can ZO. ; 

But when we come to the study of color we find almost immediately that 
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COLOR NOTES TAKEN FROM A SEA SHELL AND APPLIED TO A DESIGN 


color. I have an idea that the reason we do 
better year by year in color is that because of the 


Color and Color Exercises process of evolution we are at the present time 
By Hermann W. Williams* 


able to see more color than the older peoples were. 
And | am distinctly of the impression that even 
now we are, as it were, only on the outskirts of a 
very rich and unknown country. 

The necessity of this study in school rests largely on its value in business, 
where we are beginning to realize our shortcomings when compared to other 
countries. When we come to place our manufactured products beside the 
products of other civilized lands, and when we notice the swarms of buyers 
for American department stores who two or three times a year voyage across 
the water to purchase goods for American consumption because they cannot 
tind the same grade of goods here, the fact comes home to us that we have 
still something to learn. 

In the beginning, the study of color in school was very simple. It con- 
sisted, in the main, of the knowledge of the six standard colors, red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue and violet. ‘To this was added the tints and 
shades of each color. Then came the intermediate colors, such as red 
orange, orange yellow, yellow green, etc., and after that an understanding 
of the complementary colors. On this system was based a certain set of so- 
called color harmonies. 

After awhile the tints and shades began to be known as *‘values,”’ and it 
was discovered that a good way to get grey was to mix the ee. 
One of the results desired from the study of color is a knowledge of certain 
facts in connection with this phenomenon and another result desired is to 
cultivate a sensitiveness to color, or rather the ability to see and discriminate 
between subtle changes of hue value or color strength. The methods at 
present used to obtain these results consist largely of the making of scales 
and diagrams, with some direct application as a finishing lesson. 

The defect of this older system lays a good deal in the fact that the colors 
used as the foundation are the extremes of color sensation. There is nothing 
more violent in the color world than the standard or prismatic colors, and 
for that reason they are not suitable for the basis of color study. Some 
other simpler set of colors should be used as a beginning, and then the class 
can gradually be taught the more difficult combinations, working up to the 
strongest colors in the vocabulary of art by degrees. By simpler colors is 
meant the kind of color we find surrounding us in nature every day. ‘Take 
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COLOR NOTES TAKEN FROM A PEACOCK FEATHER AND WORKED OUT IN THE 
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a piece of scarlet paper and looking out of-the windaw 

see if you can match it anywhere in the landscape. 
Try the yellow or the orange or the violet. I think 
this little experiment will bring to your mind _ the 
thought that the colors in nature are largely the quiet 
colors=the greys—and the greyed colors. ‘The bright, 
strong colors appear at times, but in comparatively 
small areas or restricted to comparatively short lapses 
of time, as in the sunset. 

In this connection in the following from the London 
**Mirror”’. may be interesting : 

“Eyesight and health are most closely connected, 
and among town dwellers eyesight is steadily deter- 
iorating.”” : 

‘And for this reason, also, the colors of the solar 
spectrum are not altogether desirable for study purposes 
because they represent the maxima of color sensations. 
Their violent hues fatigue the eye as violent sounds 
fatigue the ear. 

**Green is one of nature’s cures for worry and fatigue. 
Watch a man who is worried or tired out and see how 
often he will wander to a window from which he can 
gaze on a tree in leaf. Instinctively his eyes seek the 
restful green of the foliage. A great deal of the good 
obtained from a visit to the country is from the incess- 
ant environment of the green fields and green leaves. 

‘**A green room, too, is a splendid thing. I know of 
a case of a popular actress who could never understand 
why it was that in a certain room in her house she 
could always rest so much better than in any other one. 
She mentioned the tact to me one day, and I pointed 
cut to her that the paper and furniture were entirely 
green.” 

And the green of the trees here referred to under 
average atmosphere conditions would be considerably 
more grev than the spectrum green. 

Consequently in my opinion, the greatest advance in 
color study of recent years has been made by the set of 
ideas presented by Mr. Munsell of the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School. Mr. Munsell, besides giving us 
a working theory, has also prepared materials for car- 
rving out his teachings. These materials consist of 
colored crayons, paints, enamels and spheres. 

One way to use this system is to start by. teaching 
the five middle 
colors. These 
middle colors are 
so called because 
by scientific ex- 
periment they 
have been found 
to be exactly 
midway in value 
and midway in 
chroma. For 
example, middle 
red is half way 
in value between 
black and white. 
It is not as black 
as the black in 






























this system is that it brings to the More important than the work be- Te oa 
scholars a very concrete illustration ing done by our public men is that Yellow 
_ | , by means of its crayons and paints, being performed to-day by the men ——— —— 
i . of a set of beautiful colors which and women in our educational insti- . 
oe on ; ; ; ‘ 7 “gy A SCALE OF HUE 
i pags ,...... they:would probably never be able — tutions in training our boys and ere ; , 
“s : ‘QHROMA we Re ie foe, ge ‘ im. - o. a r +2 Beginning with blue add a little yellow, making blue 
 Hesinning SOM GENE Bike grees, wi2¥Scg a wrasioh to-¢volve for themselves. In using girls who will be the men and women green; add a little more yellow making ope: edd 1 
sed, and by coutianing 0 adil qecen ve Gnally oct gray the Munsell crayons for applied de- of to-morrow.—Thceodore Roosevelt. ee ee 
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the scale or as white as the white in — insects and natural specimens like cor- 


the scale, but it is exactly half way roded copper, electric light carbons, Sr een 
between the two; and at the same. minerals ete. 

time it is half way in chroma between © 4. Study of color harmonies and 

the strongest possible red and grey— their application. 

it is not as red as the strong red nor ; : 

as grey as the grey, but it is exactly GRADE VIII 

half way between them. It would 1. Exercises in change of ** Value.” 

be extremely difficult for children 2. Exercises in change of **Chro- 

to find these colors without help: but — ma.” 

the specially prepared Munsell cray- 3. Study of color harmonies. Sug- ERS 
‘ons give the precise hue wanted, and — gested material: floral growths (blos- ' ee eae 
,once having 0 the hue the children wien autumn leaves, rath lichens, Rs Green 
‘easily. remember it. Carrying the etc.) Japanese prints and approved 

:middle: hues in mind it is easy to textiles. . 

name other hues, as they must neces- GRADE VII 

sarily be either middle, lighter or * 


darker than middle in value, or mid- 
‘die, or stronger, or more grey than 
middle in chroma. 

Another practical advantage of 








sign I have found that in many cases the colors were 
an exact match for some of the more attractive hues 
in oriental rugs, Japanese prints and selected textiles. 

**Hues first appeal to the eye. The middle hues of 
the Color Sphere, Middle Red, Middle Yellow, Mid- 
dle Green, Middle Blue and Middle Purple, should be 
matched, named, and sought for in surrounding objects 
before any attempt is made to estimate their degrees 
of value and chroma. Values are next perceived. 
They range from the darkest near black to the lightest 
near white, and a color is then described as a hue of a 
certain value: for instance, the red of the color sphere 
is a middle value of red.  Chromas are the subtlest 
distinctions. They range from the weaker chromas 
near the neutral axis outward to the middle chromas 
at the equator, and on to aniline colors beyoud the 
surface of the balanced sphere. 

**These three qualities, or dimensions, are indispen- 
sable to color definition. When a Scarlet Geranium 
is compared with a red brick the difference of hue is 
first noted (the geranium being a yellowish red, while 
the bricks hows no hint of yellow). Then they are 
different in value (the geranium being much lighter 
than the brick), and finally there is a difference of 
chroma (the geranium being much stronger in color 
than the brick). 

**These two colors can be graphically located by the 
aid of the sphere. Brick red falls below the equator 
in the red section, but inside its surface, nearer to the 
neutral axis. The Scarlet Geranium belongs above the 
equator and nearer the yellow section, while its strong 
chroma places it farther from the axis and outside the 
sphere. Such positions describe these colors by their 
degrees of hue, value and chroma, and also suggest 
their relations with all other colors.”’ 

Change of Value—To lighten or to darken a color. 

Change of 
Chroma—To 
weaken or to 
strengthena a ye 2 tl TO ie ae 
color. Riidotaee’ (1S TAS Srna Rare 8 

Change of Hue 
+To mix one 
color with an- 
other of differ- 
ent hue. 








































Suggested Out- 
lines for Color 
Lessons 


GRADE IX ~B Green 
1. Exercises in 
change of** Hue” 
2. Exercises in 
change of** Chro- 
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eZ ; 3. Color notes 
te ar from some. suit- 














able object, such 
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Physical Training—Basket Ball in the Schools 


By Frederick Van Doren Martin, B.S.* 





AVING received many re- 
H quests to recommend inter- 

esting games for the school 
I have given several articles to 
this form of physical culture. In 
the March number were a few 
gymnastic games for the school 
yard and this article I have de- 
voted to a healthy and easily ac- 
quired sport which may be played 
either indoors or out, by children 
of all ages. 


Healthy for Both Boys and Girls 


The increasing interest in basket 
ball for school boys is fast placing 
it among the first and most popu 
Jar games for the physical devel- 
opment of children. Not only is 
the game beneficial and interesting 
to boys but often finds its most in- 
teresting adherents among girls. 
Some empirical people with little 
knowledge and experience in the 
sport have tried to censure it as 
an exercise for girls because, as, 
they assert, “‘Girls, unlike boys, 
cannot stand the physical strain of 
continuous play.”’ In an academic debate such an argument would be well 
sustained but in actual practice the fallacy of this wisdom is self-apparent. 
In the beginnng, the play is not continuous, except with the most skilled, 
well trained athletes, and even then no one member of the team is moving 
continuously during the short halves. During a session of fifteen minutes’ 
play in a game between school girls I have counted out as much as seven 
minutes (when all the time was combined) which was lost by waiting for 
the ball to be put in play from out of bounds; for held balls; and for free 
shots for the basket due to fouling. In other words, for eight minutes, ten 
girls were running, jumping or tossing the ball to one another whenever it 
came their way. During this time I can safely say that each girl stood 
still watching the other players for at least four minutes (not consecutive- 
ly). This certainly is not very strenuous work. In basket ball as well as 
all other school games it is my experience, as a coach, that the amount of 
energy expended by any player is directly proportional to the strength and 
physical ability of the child. 
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SHOOTING FOR THE BASKET 


First Position 


Clean Playing is Beneficial 

The chief virtues of basket ball are its beneficial effects in improving the 
wind and strengthening the heart. It develops a quick-sighted brain’ with 
generalship abilities and a proper and speedy co-ordination of movement in 
the muscles. During the game a child is bound to exercise the legs in run- 
ning and jumping; the arms in passing and blocking; and the trunk in 
stooping to pick up the ball. All of these movements are essential and 
necessary to the proper physical development of a child, and are but prac- 
tical applications of the free gymnastics taught in the class rooms. 

Basket ball creates interest not 
only among those playing but, as 
in baseball, among the spectators 
-- as well. It is therefore imperative 
that there be nothing but clean 
open ed taught and all attempts 
at fouling or roughness e:iminated. 
If such is permitted to exist in the 
game it will greatly demoralize 
the healthy spirit and tone of the 
spectators and encourage an unde- 
sirable school spirit. On the other 
hand, if the game is carefully 
watched by the teacher and all at- 
tempts at unfairness or roughness 
immediately stamped out, there 
will be twice the interest created 





in the spectators also. 
The coach of a basketball team 
or teacher conducting games 


*Winner of many medals as a college ath- 
lete and trainer; Physical Director of St. 
Michael’sLyceumand Athlete Instructor iu 
the New York City Public Schools, Prof. Mar- 
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should be especially careful about 
obtaining team work, or the co-op- 
eration ot play of the entire team. 
Discourage as much as possible in- 
dividual playing, or the futile ef- 
forts of one or two players to make 
all the goals and play the game 
alone. The secret of success is 
team work. Aim to have the ball 
passed quickly, usually towards 
the basket, and if possible always 
to a player who is uncovered—that 
is, without an opponent near. 
Among school children, especially 
girls, the open play is preferable. 
It is obtained by having the guards 
and forwards keep as near their 
respective positions of play as pos- 
sible. 
How the Court is Made 

The popularity of basket ball is 
in a great measure due to its inex- 
pensiveness and the fact that it 
may be played either indoors or 
out. The item of expense is espec- 
ially to be considered by so many 
of our country schools and not a - 
few city ones, too. The only necessary expense attached to the game is the 
purchase of a basket ball and even here ' have seen home-made substitutes 
used, Any yard of appropriate size will satisfy as a court. The regula- 
tion dimensions for championships games are seventy by thirty feet; but 
there have been champion teams trained and beautiful games played on 
courts only half this size. For practice and the sake of ctieboal develop- 
ment, the size of the place is a minor material subject. At the center of 
each short end uf the court a goal or basket should be erected. This should 
consist of a ring (or hoop) eighteen inches in diameter and ten feet above 
the ground. Attached to the official baskets are hammock nets of cord to 
hold the ball after it enters the ring; but these, although easily made by a 
teacher, are not necessary. A circle two feet in radius should be drawn on 
the ground midway between the baskets. In this the centers of the opposing 
teams stand when the ball is tossed up to commence the game. 
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SHOOTING FOR THE BASKET 
Second Position—In Air 


How to Play the Game 

The contestants consist of two teams of five players each. Each side con- 
tains a Center. two Guards, and two Forwards. ~ 

The Center is generally the largest player and should be good at playing 
either forward or guard. The object of the two Guards is to prevent the 
opposing Forwards from making a goal, or throwing the ball in_ their 
basket. One guard at least should always stay under the opponents’ basket 
and when the opposing team is stronger or faster both moist should hold 
their positions; not playing forward at all. Although they may not score 
any points for their side, the guards receive as much credit for preventing 
the other team from scoring. The Forwards must necessarily be the best 
players on the team for shooting baskets. On them chiefly depends the task 
of scoring for their side and 
against their epponents. 

In an ordinary school game the 
teacher or competent pupil is the rem 
ouly official necessary and acts as 
Umpire of the game. The Umpire 
should use a whistle for all signals. 
The game for children should con- 
sist of two halves of fifteen min- 
utes each with at least five minutes 
intermission. ‘To start the game 
the players line up with the two 
Centers in the circle already de- 
scribed,each facing his own basket. 
The teacher then tosses the ball 
in the air between the Centers, and 
when it is above their heads blows 
the whistle to start the game. 
Kither side shooting the ball in a 
basket scores two points for the 
side to which the Dasket belongs. 
In case of a foul by any player, 
the opposite side is allowed a “*free 
shoot’’ for their basket from a 
mark twenty feet in front of their 
goal. If the ball goes into the 
basket from a ‘free shoot’? it 
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AVE each pupil supply himself with a 
H composition or note book, and at the close 
of each lesson dictate topics from which he 
is to study for the next lesson. The teacher can 
make her own outline or for a small sum pur- 
chase one of the many good complete outlines 
published in book form from hick she can 
artange her topics, thus saving much time. 
It the lesson is to be Jefferson’s administration, 
I dictate the following: 
1801-1809 
Thomas Jefferson, Aaron Burr, George Clinton, 
of Virginia, of New York, 
President. Vice- Presidents. 
Party in Power—--Republican. 


1801 Introduction of the President’s Message. 

1801-05 War with the Barbary States. 

1802 United States Military Academy estab- 
lished at West Point. 

1803 Purchase of Louisiana. 

1803 Admission of Ohio. 

i804° © Twelfth Amendment. 

1804 Lewis and Clark’s Expedition. 

1804 The Hamilton- Burr duel. 

1806 French and English blockades. 

1806 Pike’s Peak. 

1807 Burr tried for treason. 

1807 Fulton’s Invention. 

1807 Embargo Act. 

1807 Importation Act. 

1807 Chesapeake and Leopard. 

1808 The Oregon Country. 

1809 The Non-Intercourse Act. 

1808 Political Parties and Candi- 


dates. 

In the seventh year, or whenever be- 
gins the study of history from a_ text- 
book, the pupil should have some help 
in the preparation of his lesson, but 
when he reaches the eighth year he 
should be able to prepare his own les- 
son, the teacher encouraging the pupil 
toask for explanation of difficult or 
perplexing paragraphs. 

Aside from the text-book, there should 
he at least one set of supplementary 
histories, or more if possible. There 
should be one book for each pupil, and 
these should be passed out at the be- 
ginning of each study period. The 
teacher should also encourage the pupil 
to use the reference books, the best of 
which should be furnishéd to the school. 

I have very often been surprised in a 
recitation when, in making a statement, 
a pupil would quote his authority, thus 
showing that he very readily learns to 
study from two or three or possibly four 
books. 

The pupil should study by topics, 
should first read, and then prepare the 
one topic before going to another, 

Perhaps some one will say, ** But that 
will take so much time.*’ Yes, it does 
take time, but if no other way, have 
the study period one day and the recita- 
tion period the next. The pupil should be taught, 
particularly in th > beginning history classes, how 
to study; that he must have some system about 
it, so that the habit of studying in a methodical, 
logical way will be rotted. Any teacher who 
«llows his pupils in beginning history to learn 
his lessons by writing them is doing that pupil a 
lasting injury. 

The ideal way is to have him first read care- 
fully everything he can find on the one topic, in 
the second reading to select the facts he wishes to 
retain, and in the third reading to clinch these 
tacts. In a long topic he must be taught to 
select-only. the most important and to omit all 
minor details. 

It may be soine time before the teacher gets 
results as far as grades are concerned, but after 
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“The History Lesson 


By Mary D. McClay 


all, it is not grades alone for which we should be 
working, but first of all the development of the 
child’s mind. 

The very hardest thing of all is to train the 
pupil to concentrate his mind. I think this 
should be the responsibility of the teacher who 
first teaches the pupil to prepare his lessons with- 
out help, usually the eighth-year teacher. Then 
when he enters high school he will know what 
study means. ‘Time spent in training pupils 
how to study is time well spent.”’ 

Teachers in all grades have long since learned 
that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it is 
not Johnnie’s mind that is weak, but that 
Johnnie does not know how to use his mind. 
Therefore it is our duty and great privilege to 
awaken Jobunie and teach him how to use. this, 
his greatest gift from God. 


Truth is within ourselves: and to know 


Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoued splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without. 


—Lrowning. 
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Then comes the recitation, which is of more 
importance than many teachers realize. It means 
so much more than the reciting correctly of a 
few facts. 

In the first place, the teacher should insist that 
the pupil stand erect, and if his lesson 1s well 
prepared he will soon learn to recite in an easy, 
natural manner. For that reason the preparation 
of the lesson is so important. Not only children 
but grown peuple as well like to do what they 
feel they can do well. 

In this day of clubs, lodges, and societies, 
people are required to take a more active part in 
public life than ever before, and for the pupil 
who does not enter high school this training of 
standing on his feet, collecting his facts and 
stating them will be of inestimable value. 





Peaches today 





The seventh and eighth year teachers realize 
that they have the self-conscious age with which 
to struggle. and it requires a great deal of 
patience and tact on the part of the teacher to get 
some — to recite. But as the interest grows 
—no subject is well taught unless the interest 
does grow—-the recitation will improve. 

The day is long since past when the pupil was 
asked and answered one question at a time. Now 
he talks until he exhausts his topic. 

I find it very hard for some pupils to arrange 
the facts in order of their occurrence. The 
teacher must get the pupil to realize that he must 
make a story out of his topic—that it must have 
a beginning and an end-—-and he must be led to 
feel that history is as interesting as a romance. 

When a pupil finishes his recitation of a topic 
—and he should not be disturbed by any raising 
of hands while he is reciting—then the teacher 
should ask fur any facts omitted, the criticism of 
any statements, and for errors in’ English. In 
no part of the recitation must the teacher exercise 
more tact than in this. If the pupil has 
made an honest effort, even though his 
recitation does not come up to stand- 
ard, he must not feel the sting of criti- 
cism. At his self-conscious age he 
shrinks from things that in a few years 
would not affect him in the least. 

After corrections are made, a few 
minutes should be allowed for the dis 
cussion of the topic, which will call forth 
many differences of opinions, and the 
pupils will soon grow in the hahit of 
weighing and comparing facts. 

And what lasting benefit does the 
pupil receive from the systematic study 
of history? Not the storing away of «a 
few facts. The facts may be forgotten, 
but the habits he will form in learning 
them will remain. It will arouse in bim 
a greater love of country, which will 
ake him a better citizen, and he will 
also be gaining the ability to interpret 
the great lessons of life which the num 
berless events of the history of our 
country teach. 


Get Outside Help 


In this day, no teacher pretends to be 
able to do all the teaching of a child. 
He is taught by many teachers, by many 
influences. Nor does the teacher pre 
tend to know the necessary information 
for the education of every type of child. 
The resourceful teacher will get others 
to assist her, and draw on all the sources 
of information in the community. 

She is free to send her pupils to # 
lawyer or judge to secure information 
in civies. A well-read minister is glad 
to give information in matters of tem- 
perance, county option, or other re- 
forms. A good physician has a wealth 
of information in physiology upon 
which to draw. The average editor is a perfect 
budget of current news. The banker or business 
ian often possesses much valuable information in 
practical arithmetic. Leaders of women’s clubs 
are often extremely helpful in matters of history 
and literature. A railroad man can give valua 
ble information in geography. A local artist is 
always glad to give pupils hints on drawing. In 
fact, all useful members of a community are glad 
to answer the polite questions of children. They 
like to do it. 

If the teacher knows her community, and thus 
utilizes the best thought and experience in it, her 
own usefulness is multiplied many fold. Strangest 
of all, she is never thought ignorant because she 
wants her pupils to get more than she can give 
them.—Nebraska Teacher. 
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hen April Comes Home 


April’s Fairies 
As [ trod on the inills today, 
A million voices seemed to say, 
‘Look down and see us at your feet, 
We're April’s fairies, green and sweet.’’ 


I looked upon the sol, and lo, 
I saw the emerald grasses grow! 


As I strode thro’ the forests bare, 
A million voices filled the air. 
‘*The eye that looks upon tie trees,’’ 


” 


They said, ‘‘ glad April’s fatries sees! 


I looked, and every branch and stem 
Displayed a leafy diaden. ! 

Oh, April’s fairies! tricksters ye, 
Who in a moment make us sec 

The matchless miracle of Spring 


Renewiny life in everything !— Susie MW. Bes, 


Over the hopes which moulder low, 
O, fall tenderly, April rain! 
Buried away from us, long ago, 
Under the wearisome world's dead leaves, 
Lifeless and voiceless—who may know 
But haply thy vital voice, that gives 
Life and leaf to the roots below, 
May hid them arise again? 


Call to the timid flowers which stay 

In the prisoning earth, where the drifts have lain; 
With thy pattering fingers brush away 

The leaves which wrap them like burial shrouds ; 
Lure them out to the loving day, 

Bid them come up in blushing crowds 
To broider the dri; ing skirts of May, 

Beautiful April © 2.n. 


Over the graves of the loved asleep, 
O, fali tenderly, April rain! 


Spring is Coming 
1 am coming, little maiden! 
With the pleasant sunshine laden, 
With the honey for the bee, 
With the blossom for the tree, 
With the flower and with the leaf— 
Till I come, the time is brief. 


I am coming, I am coming! 
Hark! the little bee is humming ; 
See! the lark is soaring high 

In the bright and sunny sky; 

And the gnats are on the wing, 
Wheeling round in airy ring. 
See! the yellow catkins cover 

All the slender willows over; 

And on banks of mossy green 
Starlike primroses are seen; 

And, their clustering leaves below, 
White and purple violets blow. 
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April Rain 

Down from thy home of cloud and mist, 

O, fall lovingly, Aprilrain! 
Wash the gray from the amethyst, 

Melt the hearts of these lingering drifts, 
Plead till thy patient lips have kissed 

The earth to its spring-life; the while thy giits 
(Joy, hope, fresliness) thou lavishest 

Wide over hill and plain. 
Call to the robin, whose ruddy breast 

Throbs with the joy of his first sweet strain ; 
Bid him put on his brightest vest, 

Bid him come up in the elms and sing, 
Sing lis sweetest and flutter his best, 

Till our full hearts ache with the joy of spring. 
Ache with a blissful pain oppressed, 

Beautiful April rain ! 


Not with a loud and passionate sweep, 

But quietly, like the fall of tears 
Krom the loving eyes of. those who weep. 

The beauty ard bliss which coming years 
Whatever measures of joy they heap, 

Can never restore again! —L£/izabeth Akers Allen. 


The Awakening 


‘*Dear old Mother Earth,’’ a little snowdrop said, 
Litting up the covers of her cozy bed, 

‘*Do you hear the children crying for the flowers 
Sleeping in your bosom through the wintry hours? 


‘*Give me my white bonnet, tie its ribbons green ; 

Send me on my journey, though tiie winds are keen; 

Bid me haste and tell them every blossom fair 

Socn will waken, smiling, in the soft spring air.’’ 
—Mira Clarke Parsons in The Outlook. 


Hark! the new-born lambs are bleating, 
And the cawing rooks are meeting 
In the elins—a noisy crowd ! 
All the birds aresinging loud ; 
And the first white buiterfly 
In the sunshine dances by. 
—Mary Howitl. 


April is Here 
Blithest season of all the year, 
The little brook laughs as it leaps away ; 
The lambs are out on the hills at play; 
The warm south wind sings, the whole day long, 
The merriest kind of a wordless’ song, 
Gladness is born of the April weather 
And the heart is as light as a wind-tossed feather. 
Who could be sad on a day like this? 

—Lben tt, Rexford., 
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Extracts from the Educational Press 


Some Thoughts for the Beginner 

Three teachers, living in the same family—one hav- 
ing had more than fifty years of service, and the other 
two nearly twenty-five—amused themselves one rainy 
afternoon by reading their graduating essays aloud. 
They were graduates of Normal schools, and the sub- 
jeets were, ‘‘The Art of Teaching,”’ “The Model 
Teacher,’’ and ‘‘The Aspirations of a Teacher.’’ 

Treniendous subjecis, were they not? At maturity, 
not one of the three would dare to write on such a sub- 
ject. And though the laughter rang out at stilted 
phrase, and the reaching after the unattainable, yet 
through the laughter there was a ring of prin that the 
aspirations of youth had so far failed of realization. 
Perhaps, however, they had not failed as they would 
have done if those aspirations had not existed, and 
been kept ever before them. 





* Do x * # * 

One wonld not discourage the beginner if she could. 
School teaching needs high ideals and courage. The 
compensations for conscientious and indefatigable la- 
bor are far more than those from any other work, not 
excepting. the ministry. But it must understood 
that pecuniary compensation is not included. The 
would-be teacher of this day and generation is inlly 
equipped in methods and ideals; but will she not ac- 
cept a few practical suggestions, born of long experi- 


be 


ence? 

If I were a beginner, I would take every single year 
of my teaching the best educational paper I could find, 
no matter what iy salary, and I would buy at least 
two good professional books a year. J would not be 
satisfied with this, but this should be the minimuni, 
even if I could not have the latest thing in stocks, and 
pry the laundry bill for white shirtwaists for the 
schoolroom, In the long run, the effeet on the pupils 
will be more beneficial. 

I would invent, or buy, some system for keeping 
clippings on all school subjects in separate compart- 
ments. Besides those devoted to the general branches, 
there would be one for hints on discipline, and of a 
miscellaneous character, and a large one for programs 
and selections suitable for the various days we cele- 
Every two years, as I gained in experience and 
I would 


brate. 
judgment, I would weed out my collection. 
use my clippings, adapting them to my class, thus giv” 
ing variety and getting out of ruts. 

I would keep, in a well-bound book, such tested 
problems, with answers, as I had myself made on the 
various subjects in arithmetic and algebra, or such as 
had been culled from other sources. This, not to in- 
dulge in laziness, but as husbanding one’s resources, 
and thus having time to do something, occasionally, 
outside of routine work. 

I would, if my children were old enough, and if my 
program were not ‘‘enriched’’ to its fullest extent, 
have some harmless fad for special enthusiasm. For 
my own help, it should not be the same year after 
year. My own appreciation and love of the wild flow- 
ers have been enhanced by the collection we have 
made, pressed and mounted. Tire gagerness with which 
troublesome boys will hunt for the first flowers, gives 
one a cue in awakening such boys. I have found it 
possible to win a very wayward lad by interesting him 
in nature work, about which he could often teach me. 
Leaves of trees, ferns, birds, stones, or flowers always 
bring teachers and pupils close together, in that they 
have a natural interest outside the schoolroom walls. 

Were I a beginner, I would live up to my resolution 
to be, not only a teacher, but a jive, all-round woman 

-not to be measured by a, pocket-measure. And in 
trying to live a useful life, it would also be a cheery 
one. I would so work and play that the last days of 
June should not find me a physical wreck. This can 
be done, I know. But alas! that so many young teach- 
ers have to learn their lessons from that most exacting 
of schoolmasters, Experience, who demands his pound 
of flesh and takes it, nerves and all. 

And, finally, let us not forget the 
veneral culture. The age requires a broad culture, 
and it does not the less demand that with the breadth 
there shall also be depth. Were I a beginner, no year 
should pass withont some student work, not directly 
connected with school work.—/owa Normal Monthly. 


teacher’s need of 


Teaching Agriculture 


This subject is not a hobby with the writer, but it 
will be agitated until justice is shown the hundreds of 
on the farms in America wio 
will devote most of their lives to With 
only a little additional expense on the part of the State, 


thousands of children 


farm work. 
agriculture can be taugiit in a practical way in the 
schools of every county. Only a small per cent of the 
children in public schools will ever go abroad. They 
care little about the geography of China or Central 
Africa, and tiey need not devote very much time to 
mastering facts in regard to the numerous bodies of 
water on the globe, but they need to know something 
of the soil upon which they walk every day and of the 
nature of the plants which they will cultivate for many 
A large number of the people now engaged 1n 
They 
the best methods of modern farm- 


years. 
farming are groping in the dark. know abso- 
lutely 
ing. seed of 
cotton is They 
know that one field will produce more of one product 
than it will of another, but do not know the reason for 
this. 
benefits it, but do not know why. 
are easily tanglit, and afew simple, plain 


nothing otf 
One grain of corn or wheat, or one 


about the same to them as another. 


They know that a crop of peas on poor Jand 
All of these things 
lessons on 
practical subjects taught each month wouid be of un- 
told benefit to the children in public schools, 

Many Northern States, both*-Kast and West, now 
teach agriculture in a practical way in a large per cent 
of their rural schools. Now and then a county in the 
South has caught the spirit of true education and is 
doing work of similar character, but there is no con- 
on this, the 
have to deal 


cert of action among Southern educators 
most important subject with which they 
Some eloquent talks on the importance 
agriculture in the rural public schools is 
is a cheap commod- 


of teaching 
indulged in 
at educational meetings, but talk 
ity. One practical act is worth thousands of words 
and the men who will go to work in this important 
field and do things will be leaders and 
benefactors. —Progressive Teacher. 


The Whole Child 


If the unity between the objective world and the 
subjective child is an end in education, then anything 
which would interfere with the process of the child’s 
mind in unifying itself with the subject matter in 
hand is to be This will 
the greatest skill on the part ofthe teacher, A thorough 


recognized as 


seriously avoided. call for 
knowledge of physiological psychology is the surest 
guarantee to success in this line. In general, we may 
say that whatever, during a recitation or a study per- 
iod, tends to make the child conscious of his physical 
being, will very greatly interfere with his mental en- 
ergy. The question of light, hearing, seating, ventila- 
tion, heating, etc., are among the questions calling 
for closest study. 
understands that improper pliysical conditions interfere 
with discipline and instruction. But may it not hap- 
pen, that some, and especially the least experienced, 
may not have seen the real significance of these ques- 
Could not all profit by a very close study of 
the relations mind and the body in the 
process of learning? The physical condition of both 
teacher and pupil must be that of rest, if their minds 
are to act most freely in cooperation tothe end of full- 


Every teacher, in a general way, 


tions? 
petween the 


ness of life in the child. 

Perhaps the organ most severly taxed in school work 
is the eye. Direct sunshine may be revivifying to life, 
but in the schoolroom may seriously endanger thie pu- 
pil’s eye sight. It may be that many of our rooms do 
not admit light only from the east, north or northeast, 
but much can be done by the skillful teacher to over- 
come this improper lighting. It may be that the 
teacher's assignments upon the board are auxiliaries to 
imperfect vision. If her writing is large, her letters 
nearly vertical and free trom unnecessary strokes; if 
her spacing is sufficient, her position on the board well 
chosen, there will be little danger of injuring her pu- 
pil’s eyes. It may be that 
but this will be discovered by the 


many eyes are Gefective, 
thoughtful teacher 


and the seating changed to a proper accommodation. 
The hearing of the pupil is likewise a probiem for 
Many a child has’ been punished fer dis- 


the teacher. 





obedience or inattention whena careful investigation 
would have revealed defective hearing. The child thus 
punished will bitterly resent the injustice, and the 
question of discipline and instruction for him, and it 
may be tor many oilers, is made seriously complex. 
Success or failure on the part of teachers is largely the 
result of the teacher’s attitude 
fects—seeing 
School News. 


Systematic Teaching of Penmanship 


I wonder if most teachers get as discouraged over 


towards these two de- 


and hearing.—Supt. W. A. Furr in 


the teaching of writing as Ido! Do they have new 


classes year after year, no matter in what grade, that 
have no idea, or at lease no fixed habit, of the correct 
position of body and paper, manner of holding the 


pen, or of freedom of movement? 

In any other subject the work is outlined and care- 
fully graded for each year. Each teacher knows what 
the teacher in the grale below is supposed to have 
done, and is reasonably sure of its having been done. 
How many 
hac 
come to us a celass, every member of which clutched 


In writing, however, she is seldom sure. 

of us in fifth or sixth grade work, perhaps, have 
vis pen with a death grip iu the same position with 
which he as a first grader held it, and laboriously draw 
a fair duplicate of the copy in lis copy book, making 
And, 
breaking up a 


his thumb and first two fingers do all tiie work? 
though we realized the difficulty of 


habit thoroughly formed by five years’ practice, we 
until, at the 
close of the year, we saw that we had given the class 


a great start toward the abandonment of the 


have strenuously, unceasingly labored 
wrong and 
a yood start toward the permanent adoption of the 
correct writing habits—and have seen the same class 
pass the next year into the charge of a teacher totally 
Of 
course the old habits are more firmly fixed than the 
new, and without 
our work is all wasted. 


indifferent to anything but the drawing of words! 
a continuance of our watchfulness 
Why is not the same attention to the suggestions of 


the 
subjects. 


course of study exacted in writing as in other 
If every teacher were held accountable for 
the forming of yood writing habits when they should 
be formed, in the primary grades, no time would have 
to be spent in the upper grades in breaking up bad 
habits, and onr schools would be able to turn out rapid, 
legible writers.--/rima Colter in Oregon Teacher. 


Read This to the Boys 
Young man, I notice that you are not in school any 
What’s the matter? Think you have received 
enough education to carry you through the world? Or 
do you stay out just because you do not like to go? 
Didn’t like the teacher, el! Well, let tell you 
that you will find the meanest teacher on earth now a 


more, 


me 


dream ‘of love besides some of the bosses you will work 
under in the cold and unfeeling years you will plow 
into when you have to get out and hustle for yourself. 

Kducation is the most valuable thing in the world 
to a man, but toa boy it comes the cheapest. It costs 
you nothing now to get that for which many a man 
in town would give all he has to possess. You have 
the winning number in the lottery of education if you 
play it wow, Loaf aound a few years and you will 


always be ona blank. it is trne that any man can 


inake a notice that the fellows 


brains have an 


living, but 
who do it with their 


you will 
easier time of it 
than those who are compelled to do it with their mus- 
cles. At the present stage of the game the choice jobs 
are not held by pliysical strength. 
crawl imo your head while you are asleep. The thing 
for you to do is to hike off to school 
ing and 


Education will not 


tomorrow morn- 
stay there. Your holidays will come later 
when you need them.—Rocky Mountain Educator. 


—_—. 





Teachers often mistake for interest. 
Pupils may be entertained without being interested in 
asubject. The entertainment the 
vaudeville tactics in the schoolroom. It is 
province of the teacher to entertain the pupils, but she 
fails if she does not interest them. Interest comes when 
pupils are working hardest and succeeding most, The 
entertaining teacher is not always the real teacher; it 
is the teacher who arouses interest who really teaches. 
—Oregon Teachers Monthly. 


entertainment 


may be result of 


not the 
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Outlines in Geography, III. 


{These Outlines are taken from the Geography 
Course in the Oswego (N. Y.) State Normal and 
Training School, and show the work in the School of 
Practice, the work beginning with the tourth year 
above the kindergarten, Last month’s installment was 
devoted to Home Geography. This is a continuation 
of the work in the Fourth Grade. | 


North America 


FTER lessons on the world as 1 whole, a 
A systematic study of the continents is begun, 

taking the continent of North America 
first. This is our home continent. It is_ first 
located on a large globe, then on Mercator’s Map 
of the World; afterward a map of North 
America, in relief, is placed before the class. 
‘The home city is located. ‘The position of 
Alaska is reviewed, also its direction and distance 
(in units of time) from our city, its climate is 
recalled and climatic effects on life are stated. 
(That Alaska is under our flag is not overlooked. ) 
A similar review of Mexico is had. Children 
note the direction of Mexico and Alaska from 
each other. Compare their climates, also com- 
pare each with the climate of their home. = Chil- 
dren recall what useful articles we get from each 
of these regions, and state why we cannot provide 
ourselves with these commodities within the 
limits of our own environment. 

We now study that part of North America that 
lies between Alaska and Mexico, that part that 
takes in our own home, The remaining political 
divisions, the United States, Canada, and inci- 
dentally the Central American republics, are 
located and their boundaries are traced. 

| Note: As originally published, the figures in this 
article were taken from the reports of the Twelfth 
Census, of rg00. The figures on the wheat, corn and 
cotton production have been revised to accord with pro- 


duction of 1906. 
they should be used by the teacher .\ 


Of all the great industries agriculture is one of 
the oldest, the most important, the most honored. 
It supplies us with our wager food products, as 
well as with the most important materials for 
our clothing. Every garden plot, no matter how 
small, may illustrate the necessary conditions for 
both possible and successful cultivation of plants. 
Hence :— 

A. Agriculture. 
l. Wheat culture. 
lilustrative material: Specimens of wheat 
bread, brown bread, crackers, shredded 
wheat biscuit, macaroni; white flour, whole 
wheat four; wheat threshed and urmghreshed. 
Picture of a field of wheat. : 
Note.—More than one-third of the earth’s 
inhabitants are wheat-bread eaters. 
1. location of wheat regions of North 
America. Wheat thrives best between 
the parallels of 25° and 55°. 
nu. Valley of the Red River of the North. 
(North Dakota, Minnesota, Manitoba. ) 
b. ‘Che Central States. 
( Kansas, Nebraska, Indiana, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Illinois, Missouri, 
lowa, Michigan, Oklahoma, Ken- 
tucky, ‘Texas, Tennessee, Wisconsin. ) 
e. The Atlantic States. 
(Pennsylvania, New York, Maryland, 
Virginia. ) 
d. ‘The Pacific States. 
(California, Washington, Oregon. ) 
e. Canadian Wheat Region. 
(From Lake Winnipeg to the Rocky 
Mountains. ) 
Which is the largest of these wheat 
regions? Which is the smallest? 
Which regions are in our own coun- 
try? Which are in Canada? Which 
are nearest to Alaska? Which are 
nearest to Mexico? Which is nearest 


*Professor of Geography in the Oswego (N. Y.) State Normal 
School, and one of the most prominent teachers in that line in 
the country. These outlines are republished here by kind per- 
mission of the fournal of Geography, New York, 





When later statistics can be availed of 


Y 


we 


6. 


. Great Wheat Centers. 


By Amos W. Farnham* 


to the sea? Which is farthest from 


the sea? 

Note.—In each group the states are 
named according to rank in wheat 
production as reported to the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture. The seven lead- 
ing states are Kansas, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Indiana, Ohio, 
South Dakota. Illinois produced 
$8,000,000 bushels, Kansas produced 
$1,000,000 bushels. In 1906. the 
United States produced 735,000,000 
bushels of wheat, and therefore led 
the wheat producing countries of the 
world. 

Conditions favorable for wheat culture. 

a. Slope; long, gentle, and generally 
southward. Note effect on drainage, 
insolation, and ease of cultivation. 

b. Soil; tine, deep, rich in plant food. 

c. ‘Temperature; the temperature of the 
different wheat regions varies, hence 
different kinds of wheat are sown in 
them; spring wheat and winter wheat 
and different varieties of each. 

d. Rainfall; moisture equivalent to an 
annual rainfall of twenty inches is 
necessary for wheat growing. When 
this amount is not supplied naturally, 
farmers resort to irrigation. Show 
pictures of irrigating ditches and 

aid of irrigated fields, 


reservoirs, 

found in geographies and government 
reports. 

Read, A_ Visit to a Great Wheat 


karm, in Carpenter’s North America. 
Reasons for théir 
existence; also reasons for the location 
of the following named wheat centers: 
Minneapolis, St Paul, Winnipeg, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Portland (Ore. ). 
Children locate all wheat centers on maps 
in their geographies, stating: Minne- 
apolis is a city in the State of Minnesota, 
on the Mississippi River, etc. 

Study Minneapolis and St. Paul in 
detail, compare others with them. 
Minneapolis is a railroad center in the 
midst of the greatest of the wheat regions, 
at the head of navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi River, on the falls of St. Anthony 
which afford great water-power. The 
Pillsbury Mills of Minneapolis have a 
capacity of 60,000 barrels of flour a 
week, Note this reading, ** Pillsbury’s 
Best,’’ on sacks of flour in your grocer’s 
store. If your mother uses this brand of 
Hour, ask her to save for you the leaflet 
that she finds in the mouth of the next 


sack. See what you can learn from it 
about Hour-making in the Pillsbury 
Mills. : 


Ports from which our wheat is shipped. 
New York (the leading export city), New 
Orleans, Galveston, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, ‘Tacoma, Port- 
land (Ore. ). 

In what state and on what water is each 
export city? 


. ‘Transportation routes, both water and 


rail, from wheat centers to export cities. 
Note that much wheat is shipped in the 
form of flour. 

Children trace all routes with care, nam- 
ing in order all connecting waters and 
all trunk lines of railroads. 

Foreign ports to which our wheat is 
shipped. 

Liverpool, Hamburg, Christiania, Havre, 
Havana, Yokohama, and Shanghai. 

In what country and on what water is 
each named foreign port? 


From what region do we send wheat to 
Yokohama and Shanghai ? 
Trace ocean routes from our wheat ex- 
‘port cities to the foreign ports where 
wheat is sold. Why are these foreign 
countries dependent upon our wheat crop ? 
Reasons for this dependence, also for our 
ability to supply them. 
What does each of these countries furnish 
us in return? Why do we not produce 
these commodities ourselves ? Note 
density of population of wheat region 
and reasons for same, 


II. Corn Culture. 
Illustrative material: Specimens of corn 
meal and corn starch; corn shelled and in 
the ear, husked and on the stalk. Picture 
of a field of corn. 
Note.—Next to wheat, corn is the chief 
bread-stuff on the American continent. 
Corn is the staple grain of Mexico. ‘The 
“tortilla,’’ the national bread of the Mex- 
icans, is & corn-meal wafer baked on hot 
slabs of stone. 
1. Location of corn 
America. 
Corn thrives best in regions having long 
summers and warm nights. 
a. The Central States. 
(lowa, Ilinois, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Kansas, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, 
‘Tennessee, Indian Territory, South 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Arkansas. 
b. The Gulf States. 
(Texas, Mississippi, Alabama. ) 
c. ‘The Atlantic States. 
(Pennsylvania, Georgia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, New York, Mary- 
land, South Carolina. ) i 
Which is the largest of these corn 
regions? Which is the smallest? 
Which is the farthest from the sea? 
Which is nearest to the sea ? 
Note.—In each group the states are 
named in the order of importance as 
corn states. ‘Lhe seven leading states 
are the first seven named in the Cen- 
tral States. In 1906 Ohio produced 
nearly 142,000,000 bushels, Lowa 
produced almost 375,000,000 bushels. 
in 1898 the United States produced 
more than 2,200,000,000 bushels of 
corn, being four-fifths of the world’s 
crop. Although Austria-Hungary 
holds second place among the corn 
producing countries of the world, she 
produced only a little over 100,000,- 
000 bushels. 
2, Conditions favorable for corn culture. 
a. ep similar to that for wheat. 
b. Soil, as for wheat. 
c. ‘Temperature, higher than for wheat. 
d, Rainfall, greater than for wheat, and 
yet the growing crop is easily injured 
by too much rain. <a 
Note.—By far the greater part of our 
corn crop is consumed where it is 
grown, being used to fatten hogs and 
cattle. 
3. Slaughtering and meat-packing regions. 
a. Central States. 
(Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, Indiana. 
Missouri, lowa, Ohio, Wisconsin. ) 
b. Atlantic States. 
(New York, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Maryland. ) 
c. Pacific States. ; j 
(Californa. ) 
What relations do these meat-packing 
regions bear to the corn regions of 
our country? “Which is the largest of 
the meat-packing regions? ~ Which is 





regions of North 
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the smallest? Which region is most 
densely settled ? ; 
Note.—In each group the states are 
named in the order of importance as 
meat-packing states. The seven lead- 
ing states are Illinois, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, New York, Indiana, Missouri, 
Massachusetts. 

In 1900 the value of this industry in 
Illinois alone was nearly $275,000, - 
000; in Maryland about $10,000,- 


000. Read, Indian Corn and the 
Corn Belt, in Carpenter’s North 
America. 


Slaughtering and meat-packing centers. 
Chicago, Kansas City (Kans.), South 
Omaha, New York, St. Joseph (Mo.), 
East St. Louis (lIll.), fadtauapolie, 
Somerville (Mass.), Milwaukee, St. 
Louis. Philadelphia, Buffalo, Cincinnati. 
In 1900 Chicago’s meat-packing indus- 
try exceeded $255,000,000; Cincinnati's 
about $10,000,000. (Twelfth Census. ) 
A great quantity of the meat-packing 
products of these centers is consumed in 
our own country. 

Ask your butcher from what local 
‘*cvoler’’ he buys his meats. Find out 
what packing house supplies the ' cal 
**cooler,’’ and where this packing house 
has-its headquarters. It is probable.that 
this aa house indirectly supplies 
your butcher with nearly every kind of 
meat (fresh, salted, canned, etc.) found 
in his market, poultry excepted. 
An excursion to a local cooler. 
There is practically no waste in a pack- 
ing house. Even the sweepings are util- 
ized. ‘There is a special use and com- 
mercial value placed on hair, horns, 
hides, hoofs, bones, blood, bladders, in- 
testines and their contents, as well as 
flesh, fat, and other portions used for food. 
The market value of a pound of corn is 
about one-third of a cent; converted into 
pork or beef however, it is worth five or 
six times as much. By feeding the corn 
to stock, therefore, a farmer may turn 
an unmarketable product into one for 
which there is a steady demand.—Red- 
way’s Commercial Geography. 
It must be said that a very large part of 
the corn crop is used annually in the 
manufacture of distilled liquor. 

5. Ports from which our meats are shipped. 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia. 
In what state and on what water is each 
export city ? 

6. Transportation routes, both water and 
rail, from meat-packing centers to export 


cities, 
Children required to trace all routes 
intelligently. 

7. Foreign ports to which our meats are 
shipped. 


Liverpool, Hamburg, Antwerp, Trieste. 
In what country and on what water is 
each named foreign port? Trace ocean 
routes from our meat export cities to the 
foreign ports where our meats are sold. 
Why are these countries compelled to buy 
meats, and why are we able to sell to 
them? What do we get in exchange for 
our meats, and why do we not supply 
ourselves with these commodities ? 

Of the corn and wheat regions, which 
extends farthest north? which farthest 
south? Which states rank both as corn 
and wheat states ? 

Review wheat and corn culture in the 
lecture-room with lantern slides. 


III. Cotton culture. 
Illustrative material: Specimens of cotton 
in the boll; cotton seeds, pictures of the 
_.cotton plant and of a cotton plantation ; 
samples of cotton goods, colored and un- 
colored, varying greatly in fineness and 
weight; samples of cotton lace and thread. 
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1 


3. 


or 
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. Location of the cotton regions of North 
America (where the crop exceeds home 
consumption ). 

Cotton is grown in the United States 


south of the thirty-seventh parallel and 
east of the hundredth meridian. 
Locate this region on the map. 
a. The Gulf States. 
Texas, Mississippi, Alabama, Louis- 
jana, Florida. 
b. The South Central States. 
Arkansas, ‘Tennessee, Missouri. 
ce. The South Atlantic States. 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia. 
Where are the cotton regions with 


regard to the corn regions? With 
regard to the wheat regions? Com- 


pare the area of the cotton region 
with that of the corn reigon; with 
that of the wheat region. 

Conditions favorable for cotton culture. 

a. Slope; long, gentle, southward. 

b. Soil: fine, deep (river flood-plains). 

c. Temperature; long season of warm 
days in the sub-tropics. Cotton also 
thrives best near the coast. 

d. Rainfall; a good degree of moisture 
is needed. 

Great cotton centers. Reasons for their 
existence, also reasons for the location of 
the following named cotton centers: 
Gulveston, Mobile, New Orleans, Savan- 
nah, Charleston. 
Children locate all cotton centers on 
maps in their geographies, stating, 
**Galveston is a city in the State of 
Texas, on the Gulf of Mexico,” etc. 
In 1906-7 our cotton crop was equivalent 
to 18,551,000 five-hundred-pound bales. 
The five leading states were Texas, Miss- 
issippi, Georgia, Alabama, and South 
Carolina. Texas produced 4,073,000 
five-hundred pound bales; South Carolina 
produced 941,000 five-hundred pound 
bales. Our best cotton, known as sea- 
island cotton, is raised on the islands off 
the Carolina coast. 


. Ports from which our cotton is shipped. 


(Krom each named cotton center. New 
Orleans is the largest cotton market of 
the United States. ) 

Foreign ports to which our cotton is sent. 
Manchester, (England buys one-third of 
our annual cotton crop), Hamburg, 
Cologne, and Christiania. 

Trace ocean routes from our cotton- 
export cities to the foreign ports where 
our cotton is sold. 

Why are these foreign countries depend- 
ent upon our cotton crop? 

Reasons for this dependence and also for 
our ability to supply them. 

What docs each of these countries furnish 
us in return ? 

Why do we not produce these commodi- 
ties ourselves ? 

How does the population of the cotton 
regions compare in density with the 
segrronee of the corn regions? Account 
‘or the difference. 

Review cotton culture in lecture-room 
with lantern slides. 


Grazing. 
The highest civilization is attainable only 
by a combination of agriculture and stock- 
raising. —Dryer. 
Neat cattle. 

1. Location of 


states whose farms and 
ranges support one million or more of - 
neat cattle. 
a. The Central States. 
Texas, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, IIli- 
ncis, Missouri, Wisconsin, Ohio, 


Minnesota, Oklahoma. Indiana, South 
Dakota, Indian Territory, Michigan, 
Kentuck y. 

b. The Atlantic States. 


. 
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New York, Pennsylvania. 

c. Rocky Mountain States. 

Colorado, New Mexico, Montana. 

d. Pacific States. 
California. 
e. Southern Canada. 

Which of these regions is the largest ? 
The smallest? Which states are in- 
cluded in the corn regions? In_ the 
meat-packing regions ? 

The seven states that lead in the 
number of neat cattle on farms and 
ranges are Texas, Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Illinois Missouri, New York. 
New York has over two and one-half 
millions (a large number), but ‘Texas 
has nearly nine and one-half millions. 

In New York and some other states 
the cattle are raised chiefly for dairy 
products; in Texas and some other 
states they are raised chiefly for meat 

roducts, 

‘he five states leading in value of 
dairy products are New York, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Illinois, Pennsylvania. 
In‘1900 Pennsylvania’s dairy prod- 
ucts exceeded in value $10,200,000; 
New York’s dairy products exceeded 
$26,500,500. 

What conditions enable New York to 
lead in this industry? Where is this 
enormous yield of dairy products 
consumed ? 

Conditions favorable for cattle ranges. 

a. Natural pasturage (bunch grass). 

b. Water supply. 

« Mild winters with little or no snowfall. 


Lunibering. 
Outside the food-stuff's, probably no other 
material is more generally used by human 


heings than the products of the 


forests. 


More people are sheltered by wooden dwell- 
ings than by those of brick or stone, and 
more people are warmed by wood fires than 


by coal. 


Even in steam-making a consider- 


able power is still produced by the use of 
wood for fuel.—Redway. 

Illustrative material: Specimens of different 
kinds of woods used in house building and 


furniture making. 


It is well to nave speci- 


mens of equal dimensions, then pupils readily 
note differences in weight, hence in density 


‘hardness). 
graining. 


Call attention to the color and 
Note the fitness of the different 


woods, each for its particular use. 


l. 


Y 





. Location of lumber regions. 


Canada. South of the fiftieth parallel. 
Central and Atlantic States. North of 
the thirtieth parallel und east of the 
ninety-fifth meridian. 


. Pacific States. 


In the year 1900 the value of the lumber 
and timber products exceeded$20, 000, 000 
in each of the following named states: 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, Penn- 
sylvania, Washington, Arkansas, Ohio, 
and Indiana. Wisconsin’s product some- 
what exceeded fifty-seven and one-half 
millions. 
Canada’s annual product reaches $80,- 
000, 000. 
What kind of lumber is largely produced 
in each of the eight leading states? 
What kind in Canada? What is the 
in. 09 use of each kind? 

ow are the indeciduous members of the 
pine family fitted for the cold and snows 
of their habitat? 
What kind of lumber is used at the 
Diamond Match Factory? At the Box 
Shop? Why best adapted for these pur- 
yoses? Where produced ? 
What kinds of lumber are used in our 
manual training shops? What things 


are made there of pine? Oak? Red- 
wood? Whitewood? Source of each. 
The lambering industry reviewed in 


lecture-room with lantern slides. 
(Continued on gage 29) 
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The Go'gen Rule 


A man had a aog who was getting old, so he 
determined to destroy it. For this purpose he 
went dowa to the seaside, hired a boat, and rowed 
out a good distance from the shore. Then he 
threw the poor dog into the water, and every 
time it swam to the boat and tried to get in, he 
struck it away with one of the oars. 

As he was giving the dog a violent blow, he 
overbalanced himself, and fell into the water 
head first. He was unable to swim and would 
certainly have been drowned had not the faithful 
dog come to his rescue and helped him to keep 
above the water until aid arrived. ‘Then the dog 
accompanied him home, and was ever after prized 
as it deserved to be. 


The Boys and the Frogs 


One day some boys were playing by the side of 
a pond, and some of them threw stones into the 
water for fun. ‘ 

Now, in this pond li'-a many frogs, and one 
frog after another was hit by the stones that the 
boys threw. So at last a wise old frog put his 
head up out of the pond, and said, ** Boys, please 

= ‘ don’t pelt us so.”” 

**We are only playing,”’ said the boys. 

**I know it,” said the frog, ** but the stones you 
throw hurt us all the same. What is play to you 
is death to us.” - 


Diligence Rewarded 


One bright morning in winter, as an ant was 
bringing out some of her stock of grain into the 
sunshine to dry, a cricket, half dead with hunger 
and cold, came along, and piteously begged a 
morsel to save herself from starvation. 

**What were you doing with yourself all 
through the summer ?’’ growied the miserly ant. 
“Why did you not lay up a good store for winter, 
like me ?”’ 

‘Oh!’ said the cricket, **I was so happy in the 
bright sunshine, that I could do nothing but sing, 
night and day.” 

**Well, then,”’ replied the ant, ‘‘as you sang 
all summer, you may go and dance all winter.”’ 
Saying this, she sent the poor cricket about her 
business, as hungry as ever. 


A Faithful Dog 


A merchant traveling on horseback was once 
accompanied by his dog. He got off his horse for 
some purpose, and accidentally dropped his bag 
of money. The dog saw it. ‘The merchant did 
not. The dog barked to stop him as he rode 
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farther, bounded in front of the horse and barked 
louder and. louder. The merchant thought he 
had gone mad, drew a pistol and shot him. The 
wounded dog crawled back to the bag, and when 
the merchant discovered his loss and rode back 
found his dying dog lying there faithfully guard- 
ing the money. 


Two Noisy Boys 


A gentleman in one of the Western States had 
two sons. He loved them dearly; but he showed 
his love, unfortunately, in giving way to the 
whims and tempers of the boys till they were 
entirely spoiled. 

There were threatenings of an earthquake near 
their town, and in alarm the devoted father sent 
off his precious boys to a friend in New York. 
This friend was willing to do much for the 
alarmed parent, and he tolerated his troublesome 
guests for a few days; but we may judge of the 
pleasure their company afforded him by a tele- 
gram which he soon sent to his friend, saying, 
“Send us the earthquake and take back the 


buys.” 
Saved by His Dog 


A gentleman in Scotland was walking across a 
river when it was frozen. The ice gave way, 
however, when he was in the middle, and down 
he sank. He kept himself from being carried 
away by the current by grasping his gun, which 
had fallen across the opening. His dog vainly 
tried to rescue him for some time, till at length 
his master said to him, “‘Carlo, my dog, away 
and bring some one to help me or I shall drown.” 

Away ran the dog to the nearest village, and 
seized hold of the coat of the first man he met. 

The man was alarmed and tried to escape; but 
the dog looked so gentle, and tried so hard to 
null him along, yet with violence, that the man 
followed him. The dog conducted him to his 
master, whose life he was enabled to save, arriv- 
ing not a moment too soon. 


A Dog in Court 


Carlo, a big St. Bernard dog, belonged to a 
farmer. . One day the dog was stolen. The 
farmer advertised for him but could not hear 
anything of the dog. Several weeks later the 
farmer took a load of vegetables to the city near 
his home. His little girl went with him. As 
they were driving slowly along Main street the 
little girl cried out, ““Oh, look! look! there is 
Carlo!’ Carle came bounding to them. <A 
livery-stable keeper came up and claimed the dog. 
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They took the case to Court. The Judge had 
Carlo put at one end of the room and the livery- 
stable keeper at the other. “‘Carlo, come here,”’ 
said the man. But Carlo only moved uneasily. 
Then, “‘Carlo! Carlo!’ called the child, and 
the great dog bounded over tu her, wagging his 
tail. The Judge gave Carlo to the little girl, 
and Cario was delighted to go home with her. 
The livery-stable keeper had bought the dog from 
a tramp who had stolen him. 


A Friend in Need 


Hadley was only four years oid. 
Chicago in a beautiful home. Mother never 
allowed him to play outside the yard. But one 
day he ran away. ‘There were so many streets. 
They all looked alike to him. When he wanted 
to ‘go home he did not know which street to take. 
He was lost. He felt so lonely that he sat down 
on the curbstone and began to cry. A little for- 
lorn, homeless, yellow puppy saw him. The 
puppy was lonesome, too. He knew how hard it 
was to have no home. He was sorry for Hadley. 
So the little dog came and licked the little boy’s 
hand and sat close by his side. ‘That was all he 
could do to comfort Hadley. The dog had no 
tax tag on. He did not even have a collar. 
Nobody cared for him. ‘The dog catcher hap 
pened to come atong. He called the dog, but 
the little homeless puppy cuddled close to the 
lost boy and would not leave him. The man 
tried to take the dog but Hadley kicked and 
screamed and would not let the dog go. So both 
were taken to the police station. Soon Hadley’s 
father ’phoned that his little boy was lost, 
When. Hadley’s father came for him he paid the 
dog’s tax. ‘The little yellow puppy went to live 
in Hadiey’s beautiful home. He is now a very 
happy little dog. 


He lived in 


The Helpful Brook 


The-little pond said, “*f want to be great.” 
But the little brook said, “*I want to be helpful. 
There is so much to do it keeps me very busy. 
I must give the thirsty flowers a drink. I want 
to wash the feet of the ferns and make nice little 
shallow places where the birds can bathe.’’ The 
little brook did all these things and many more. 
She ran through the pasture and watered the cows 
and sheep. She made cool, deep places for the 
fish to play in. She made nice marshy places 
for the frogs. And the ferns and the flowers, 
the birds and the children loved the happy, help- 
ful little brook. 
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Eggshell Novelties for Easter 


(From the Hare’s Sketch Book) 


By T. Celestine Cummings 





Silhouette Bunnies 








Marshmallow Bunny 





Bunny’s Head on Candy Box 
Bunny's Ear 











Match Holder Bunny. 


The Mouse 








woodland or fields a few days before Eas- 
ter, hear a rustling among the dry leaves, 
as of some fleet-footed little creature scurrying 
away? Well, very likely it was Mr. Hare mak- 
ing sketches for the children to copy for Easter. 

One time, however, Mr. Hare was not quite so 
quick in his motions as to escape the sight of the 
one who had approached a stump in the wood- 
land, softly ie quietly as an Indian moves, and 
there sat the hare on the stump with his legs 
crossed and sketching away as if he had nota 
minute to spare. The watcher, in spite of great 
caution, in making a movement to come close 
enough to the hare to see what he was sketching 
stepped on a dry twig and instantly his long ears 
had heard the slight crackling noise, you 
should have seen him jump. His startled eyes 
were hidden behind green goggles and in his 
right hand he clutched a pencil. But in his haste 
Mr. Hare did actually drop his sketch book and 
the simple little sketches on this page were some 
of his artistic efforts in devising how to make 
pretty things for Easter, with eggs. 

With an older person’s assistance to start the 
nimble little fingers, these simple novelties may be 
easily made. 

For ** Mother Goose,”’ a goose egg is required. 
Use the small end for the head. It may be 
blown or hard-boiled, but the latter is best as the 
little figure will stand better in’ her full skirt of 
pink tissue paper dotted with black ink. Over 
this an apron of white tissue paper is fastened on 
and a kerchief of the same, or it might be made 
of apiece of sheerest linen lawn, ‘The broom 
handle is a lead pencil and real broom splints are 
fastened on for the broom part. ‘The crown of 
the hat is slashed at the bottom, folded cornu- 
copia shape and set inside the brim, where the 
slashed part is spread out and fastened to the 
brim with mucilage. Finish the crown with a 
band of ribbon around it of the same color of the 
skirt. Sketch the features in India ink and 
touch up the cheeks with your red crayon pencil 


D: you ever, when taking a stroll in’ the 


‘ 


to give this buxom dame the color of health. ‘To 
assist Mother Goose to stand firm, chip a little 
off the bottom of the egy to flatten it, and glue 
fast a small circle of cardboard. 

For the egg with the ‘*Egyptian Hierogly- 
phics’’ on it hard-boil a good sized hen’s egg, 
fold a sheet of brown paper several times and cut 
it in some such shape as the marks on this egg. 
When the paper is opened you will have a variety 
of queer Eilers and figures. Cover the egg with 
the paper and mark in black—India ink—in the 
open space. then the egg may be dyed a pink, yel- 
low, red or any color, and the black markings 
will give it a very deecorative effect. fs 

A goose egg will be the ‘best size to use for the 
‘Silhouette Bunnies.’ Cut out your pattern so 
that the bunnies will be as large in proportion to 
the egg as they are in the sketch, then place the 
pattern on black paper and cut out the whole 
family, leaving them joined together with the 
paws just touching the back of the rabbit in 
front, and fasten on the egg in a circle with li- 
brary paste or mucilage. 

‘**Humpty Dumpty Sat on A Wall” is a fun- 
ny little man. We may have an empty hen’s 
egg this time, so he may be light to sit on his 
box which is scored to represent a brick wall; fas- 
ten to the box with mucilage and then sketch on 
the features and other lines front and back. 

Make the little box Humpty Dumpty sits on 
like the one the rabbit’s head ornaments and use 
India ink or a crayon pencil, in black or red, to 
score off the bricks and to make the lettering. 
The necktie this little man wears should be ot 
a gay color, as red or yellow, and his coat mark- 
ings the same color. 

Humpty Dumpty loves to tumble and you may 
have him sitting on the box sometimes or amusing 
the company by turning somersaults down a little 
board. Drop in some very small bird shot or a 
small marble through an opening made in the 
bottom end and paste over it a piece of paper the 
tint of the eggshell. A board two feet long should 
be covered first witha layer of cotton batting then 


with muslin, sothat the surface will be soft or 
Humpty Dumpty will break as he somersaults 
down the board. 

**Ching Wang’s’’ head may also be weighted if 

you wish and bob over and over down the board. 
His features are made with ink and hair sketched 
on in ink or brown crayon. The queue should 
be made of same color thread waxed and braided, 
and the top of the queue pushed through as smal] 
a hole as possible in the top of the head and glued 
fast. Make the ears of stiff paper and glue in 
»lace. 
Ching Wang’s cousin, **Mr. Ling Lang,’’ hasa 
hody made by twisting tissue paper into shape 
for legs, arms and neck, the neck being pushed 
through a small opening in the shell under the 
chin; glue-fast, then dress the little manikin in 
red paper blouse and blue paper pants and black 
paper shoes. The hands are cut from stiff light 
brown paper und pasted into the ends of the 
sleeves. ‘The eggs for these cousin’s heads should 
be a dark tint. Some of Biddy’s product are 
just right—a delicate brown tint, and the shells are 
very hard as compared with many eggshells of 
lighter tint. 

For the clown penwiper use a small hen’s egg 
of a brownish tint and sketch in the features with 
india ink. The penwiper is made of a strip of any 
color of cloth, light weight, cut two inches wide 
and plaited up to form a ruff around the clown’s 
neck, ‘Then it is pasted to a small circle of card- 
board and the eggshell head pasted on in the cen- 
ter of the ruche. 

Eggshells, with features sketched on to repre- 
sent a bunnie’s head and ears attached made of 
stiff writing paper make pretty ornaments for the 
tops of small boxes that may be filled with little 
egg-shaped candies. 

Make the little boxes three inches tong and two 
inches wide from water-color paper in an y tint. 
The tox Humpty Dumpty sits on is made in the 
same way. 

The little mouse is really the most simple of 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Easter Customs and Traditions 


that are quaint and peculiar as well as 

reverent, and this holiday has always been 
popular with the people, even in pagan times, on 
account of the attendant air of mystery sur- 
rounding the observances, 

The first Sunday after the full moon following 
the vernal equinox—usually occurring during 
April—is set apart for the Easter hoilday. ‘The 
goddess of this month was **Eostra,’’? meaning 
“The rising of Hope and of all things young 
and fresh from their winter torpor.’? Eostra’s 
home .was in the Eastern sky and to her the egg 
was dedicated. ‘lhe hare is also closely associated 
with the celebration of Easter, it being a popular 
belief among children that the hare lays all the 
beautifully colored Easter eggs. In the tradi- 
tions about the hare or rabbit—two names for 
the little wild creature-—in Eastern countries, 
there-are some beautiful ideas. 

Through all the ancient myths relative to the 
hare the thought of 
succoring the needy 


TT inat are many interesting Easter customs 


By T. Celestine Cummings 


with ribbons and favors of different colors. She 
gave each of her servants a sixpence. The fol- 
lowing day the master of the house enjoyed this 
ceremony, dispensing a like sum of pennies to the 
servants. Royalty did not disdain to observe 
this ceremony also, as it is recorded that Edward 
I paid out the large sum of a thousand pounds to 
the courtiers of his househola. 

Sacred shows ‘were very popular in Queen 
Anne’s time and the lights were a conspicuous 
ye of them, attracting many people. The great 
‘aster taper at Westminster Abbey weighed 
three hundred pounds and the one in Durham 
et was a square candle reaching ten feet 
or more mM height 

At Queen’s College, Oxford, a herring is placed 
by the cook on a corn salad—posed as a man on 
horseback —-and placed on the dinner table. ‘This 
isa vestige of the public pageants the people 
held as a time of rejoicing at the end of the 
Lenten feast. The attitude of the herring. is 


old clothes on Easter Day. It must be new 
wearing apparel. In Yorkshire the young people 
visit the nearest market town to purchase new 
articles of attire as otherwise the rooks and crakes 
—so the superstition runs—would spoil their 
clothes. 

In the country in the vicinity of Mecklenburg, 
on the evening previous to Easter, the maid 
servants spread out their linen clothes in the 
garden on the grass plots and in the morning 
wash their faces with the night’s moisture col 
lected thereon, whether it be dew, rain or snow. 

In the middle ages, during Lent, the presence 
of an egg on Easter morning symbolized the 
return to plenty and freedom of choice as to what 
one could eat. <A little later it became the 
custom to paint the eggs with scriptural devices 
and texts relating to Easter. 

In France during the sixteenth century the 
kings gave a largess of eggs to the poor on Easter 
Monday, but this custom in time dwindled as_ it 
became too serious a 
drain on the royal 





runs like a golden 
thread, and we begin 
to understand the as- 
sociation of the hare 
with Easter, in its 
significance as a relig- 
ious holiday. 

It is said that Bud- | 
dha once took the 
form of a hare that 
he might feed a hun- 
gry fellowman, and 
was translated in that 
shape to the moon 
where he is to remain 
forever ? 

Another legend has 
it that when Indra, 
disguised as a fam- 
ished pilgrim, was 
dying bor want of 
food, the hare having 
nothing to give him 
threw himself into the 
tire that he might be 
roasted and so furnish 
umeat for the starv- 
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exchequer and the last 
king to give the dole 
of eggs—Louis XI- 
substituted  ‘“‘dough 
eggs,’’ thereby saving 
half the amount for 
merly expended, An 
economical idea sure 
ly and doubtless sery- 
ing its purpose with 
the simple-minded 
peasantry. 

Even the dough 
eggs, however, were 
discontinued — during 
this king’s reign, to 
be resumed later with 
the real eggs in the 
reign of Louis XVI. 
Then, also, beside the 
kingly dole, egg offer 
ings were revived on 
an enormous — scale 
among — the people, 
and artificers began 
to see remunerative 
possibilities in the 











ing wanderer. ‘Ihe 
latter was so grateful 
for the hare’s sacrifice 
that he translated the animal to the moon. 

The hare,as well as Easter, seems to be identified 
with the moon in Oriental symbolism. Numbers 
of these little creatures are represented by Hindoo 
and Japanese artists as crossing the disk in their 
paintings and their Chinese brethren represent 
the moon as a rabbit pounding rice in a mortar. 
All sorts of legends are rife concerning the 
Paschal feast—the Jewish passover—the most 
prominent are those relating to the lamb. ‘To 
see a lamb when looking from the window on 
aster morning is considered a good omen, 
especially if its head is turned in the direction of 
the house. Another somewhat similar supersti- 
tion is, that if the lamb is seen anywhere the 
tirst thing on Easter morning it will bring suc- 
cess in your undertakings during the whole year. 

England has many quaint customs, and some 
of them are very licubous and not at all in 
accordance with the beautiful significance of the 
* Resurrection Day.”” ‘These have assed away 
largely, however, with the advance of more civi- 
lized times and a higher education. 

\Ve are influenced by these superstitions of 
olden times, however, to the extent that many of 
our gatwes and plays are derived from this source, 
/sO it is initéresting to know about them. 
| One certain'day during Easter week it was 
once the im for the housewife to sit in state 
In a chair that was lined with white and decorated 


EASTER BLACKBOARD DRAWING-By Alice J. Dye 


supposed to indicate a man riding away on 
horseback. 

In many English towns an ancient custom 
prevailed of taking off the buckles from the 
shoes of passers-by. On Easter Monday the boys 
stationed themselves where the most people will 
pass by and hail every girl or woman that passes 
endeavoring to remove the buckles from her 


shoes. They could be bought off for a few 
pennies. On Tuesday the girls had their turn in 


waylaying the boys and men, and if the latter 
wore boots, of course there were no buckles to 
take off, so as an equivalent the hat was snatched 
off, to recover which the man was obliged to 
hand over a “*sixpence.”’ 

Formerly in England and Ireland the Easter 
egg was solemnly blessed by the priest, and as the 
egg was elaborately colored it was kept as an 
amulet. 

An Irish superstition has it that the sun danced 
for joy on Easter Sunday and great preparations 
are made at this time for the closing of Lent with 
a feast. At nine o'clock on Holy Saturday 
evening a chicken was prepared and placed in a 
kettle to cook with a piece of bacon, and at 
twelve o’clock the people of the house feasted 
and made merry. After a short rest they rose at 
four o’clock to see the sun: dance in honor of the 
Resurrection Morn. 

In many places it is considered unlucky to wear 


Easter egg as a med 

lum for giving Raster 

gifts, and in spite of 
other features, the egg has continued :s a chief 
element in the Easter suggestions of today. 





Marking Time 

Marking time will kill a man much more 
quickly than marching at a quick step. In war 
times I remember to have seen a man tied to 
tree and forced to mark time, with a guard over 
him te prod. He could mark time as slowly as 
he pleased, only he had to keep at it. I thought 
the man would die. He could have marched 
twice as long without fatigue. ‘The teacher who 
marks time is the one with nervous prostration. 
There is life and elasticity in progress. It is 
better for the blood, for the nerves, for the di 
gestion, to have something a-doing. It kills any 
one to teach the same this year that she did last. 
The one who has a perfect method, a perfect 
scheme of devices, is liable to break down for 
lack of the elasticity of progress, Don’t mark 
time, —Journal of Education. 





‘There is a perennial nobleness and even sacred 
ness in work, Were he never so benighted, for 
getful of his high calling, there is always hope 
in @ man that actually and earnestly works. In 
idJeness alone there is perpetual despair, — Carlyle. 
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AY received its name from the ancient Ro- 
M mans and from then until now has been 

celebrated as the * Merry month,’’ when 
Naturé everywhere proclaims that winter is over 
and that summer is coming. 

The coming of May has been celebrated in 
many countries, most notably in’ England, and 
many of the May Day observances have come 
down to the children of the present generation, 
in story at least. 

‘That the day was very early celebrated is shown 
by the following very old verse : 

‘*In May is miri time swithe ; 
Foules in wood hem maketh blythe 
In every loud artist song, 

Jesus Christ be us among.’’ 

In England the hawthorn, or as the English 
most poetically call it, the **May,’’ blooms about 
the first of May, and to**go-a-maying,”’ literally 
means to hunt the mayflower or hawthorn. In 
New England it means to search for the new 
flowers that the April rains have brought up. 
The custom of carrying the May baskets and 
leaving them on some one’s doorstep is an_ early 
custom. It dates from the time of the early Ro- 
mans, when they set up the boughs of the haw- 
thorn before the doors and windows of the houses. 
One stanza from Herrick, a seventeenth century 
poet, reads as follows: 

‘Come, my Corinna, come; and coming mark 

How each: field turns a street ; each street a park 

Made green and trimmed with trees; see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough, 
Or branch; each porch, each door, ere this, 
An arke, a tabernacle is, 
Made up of white-thorn, neatly interwove.’ 


The May Day was celebrated, after the gather- _ 


ing of the flowers, by May games, the most pop- 
ular of which was the binding of the May pole. 

The choosing of the May Queen was one of the 
most important features of the day, Another 
popular amusement was the masquerading of the 
boys, who, in the guise of Robin Hood and his 
merry men, displayed their skill in archery to 
the admiring spectators. 

As the years went by the May Day festivities 
were not kept up generally, but in some parts of 
England this very ancient custom is still carried 
out with great merry-making. 

The study of these observances makes interesting 
material for story-telling and, besides being in- 
teresting, furnish a valuable addition to the 
child’s stock of general information, ‘The Eng- 
lish authors often allude to these May Day cus- 
toms. Milton has a song for May morning; 

‘Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger, 

Ccmes dancing from the east, and leads her, 

The flowery May, who, from her green lap throws 

The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 

Mirth, youth, and warm desire ; 

Woods and grove; are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with onr early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long.’’ 


" 


NORMATI, INSTRUCTOR 


By Nellie McCabe 


The best picture of the May Queen is given us 
by ‘Tennyson in his poem by that name. The 
yoem will bear re-reading to the class. The 
little Mav Queen who is chosen just for the day 
is a very important person. 

After the observances and customs of May Day 
are noted and some of the literature and stories 
of that time are studied or read, it would be a 
very happy culmination to let the pupils observe 
a regular May Day. At this time of the year 
the old-time exercises or programs given indoors 
seem as dry as dust, and it will be a pleasing in- 
novation to give the program out of doors. 

In preparing for such an observance begin by 
teaching the children the various old games, 
some of them are very simple; and in_ selecting 
and teaching the pupils the May-pole dance. 

In England, the May Queen is chosen before 
the May-day, and in the morning she is brought 
to the park or commons where the festivities are 
to be held. She has many maid-attendants, and 
Robin Hood and his Merry Men. Upon her ar- 
rival she makes a speech to the audience. and 
chooses a master of ceremonies. Then the mas-- 
ter of ceremonies announces the program of the 
day, the various races, games, and finally the 
May-pole dance which is held at the conclusion 
of the day’s sports. At the close of each game 
the players pay nomage to the queen and_ she 
bestows a prize upon the best player. 

In adapting this for a school program have the 
May Queen chosen before the May day and have 
her write or learn her speech. The girls of her 
class may be the attendants, or perhaps the girls 
from a smaller class would be better. It would 
also be best to have the May-pole and queen’s 
platform erected and not wait until that day to 
do it. 


A Suggested Program 


Ist. The crowning of the May Queen. 

The crown of blossoms, woven, may be placed 
upon her head by two of the little attendants. In 
the queen’s retinue are the little maids and the 
Robin Hood men. Upon the queen’s receiving 
the crown she ascends the throne and makes her 
speech. She then chooses the master of cere- 
monies who becomes her chief attendant. This 
master of ceremonies announces the program for 
the day. 

I. Morris dance, any number. 

2. Skipping rope, by sixteen little girls. 

3. The game of Rounders, by sixieen girls and boys, 
eight each. 

4. Robin Hood’s archers compete for prize at tar- 
get shooting. 

5. Sack race, six boys. 

6. Egg race, six boys. 

7. Hurdle race, twelve boys. 

8. Chorus, ‘tAround About the May-pole.’’ The May- 
pole dance. 

The Morris Dance. The queen is led to the 
center by the usher, then a circle of dancers is 
formed around her, and then another circle larger 
is formed outside of that, and so on, as many cir- 
cles as desired. This is often danced to the eld 
English melody called **The Green Sleeves.”’ 
The dancers are dressed in white clothes with rib- 
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bons in their hair and wreaths of daffodils on 
their hair. (he May Queen carries a red carna- 
tion as an emblem of the season.) At the close 
of the dance the queen is led to her throne by the 
attendant. Then the game may begin. 

Sixteen, or any number, of little girls with 
ropes may skip around in a circle before the 
queen. At the close of this the queen may pre- 
sent the most graceful little girl with a flower. 
At the close of each game the contestants present 
themselves to the queen, and, bowing, wait to re- 
ceive the favor. 

The game of Rounders is to be played by six- 
teen pupils, eight boys and eight girls. This 
game is nine hundred years old and our base 
ball is said to be an evolution of this game. 
Fight of the players form a side. There are 
eight small posts in the ground, which correspond 
to the bases in baseball. The game is played 
witha soft ball which is struck with the hand. The 
one who throws the ball is called the feeder. The 
eight on the side who are to play stand in a line, 
one back of the other. The opposing side take 
their places as fielders, outside the posts or bases. 
The Sider tosses the ball and the first player 
strikes it with his hand. If the feeder does not 
catch the ball it gives the first player a chance to 
make first base. The fielders lee no right to 
strike a player out, only the feeder can do that, 
and he must hit the player with the ball. Each 
side play all the players out. Then the victori- 
ous side presents itself before the queen, who re- 
wards them with flowers or a pennant of ribbon. 

Robin Hood’s archers may be any number, as 
many as can get bows and arrows. Instead of 
wearing green they may have a green sash or 
baldric from shoulder to under arm, and arrows 
stuck in belt. If more than one strikes the bull’s 
eye of the target, they may compete against each 
other for championship. The champion presents 
himself to the queen, and, bowing, receives the 
pennant, 

To give a little fun and diversion to the en- 
tertainment, have the egg race and sack race. In 
the egg race each boy tries torun holding a spoon 
in his teeth with an egg in the spoon. This is 
very diverting. It is better to have the egs hard 
boiled before using them in this race. 

The sack race is familiar to all. Have sev- 
eral burlap sacks; the boys try to run with one on. 

In the hurdle race place poles on posts in the 
ground, It is better to have something that if 
the foot of the Jumper should strike it, it would 
roll off. Several of these poles laid about ten 
feet apart are a test of the jumper’s skill. 

At the close of the races the twenty-four dan- 
cers take their places around the May-pole. 
chorus may sing the old English song, ** Roun 
About the May-pole,”’ and the: dancers, seeping 
step, may wrap the ribbons around the pole. ‘Th 
forms a pleasing close for the hour’s festivities. 
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Easter Song 


Snowdrop, lift your timid head, 
All the earth is waking; 

Field and forest, brown and dead, 
Into life are breaking. 

Snowdrop, rise and tell.the story, 
How He rose, the Lord of glory. 


Lilies! lilies! Easter calls! 
Rise to meet the dawning 

Of the blessed light that falls 
Through the Easter morning. 

Ring your bells and tell thie story, 
How He rose, the Lord of glory. 


Waken, sleeping butterflies, 
Burst your narrow prison; 

Spread your golden wings and rise, 
For the Lord is risen. 

Spread your wings and tell the story 
How he rose, the Lord of glory. 
-From ‘‘ Pilgrim Songs,’’ by Biglow 

and Main. 


Sing a Song to Me 


Little robin in the tree 
Sing a song to me; 
Sing about the roses 
Or the garden wall, 
Siag about tle birdies 
On the tree-top tall. 


Little lark up in the sky, 
Sing a song to me; 

Sing about the cloud land, 
Fer off in the skv; 

When you go there call‘nuyg. 
Do your children cry? 


Tiny tom-tit in the hedge, 
Sing a song to me; 

Sing about the mountain, 
Sing about the sea, 

Sing about the steamboats, — 
Is there one for me? 


Sooty blackbird in the field, 
Sing a song to me; 

Sing about the farmer, 
Planting corn and beans, 
Sing about the harvest— 

I know what that means. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
GET BUSY. 


Words and music by T. B. WeAver, 1909. 
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1. What does the bus - y bee say, my dear? “Get bus-y,.... get 
2. What does the glow-ing sun say, my dear? “Get bus-y,.... get 
' 3. What does the faith - ful clock say, my dear? “Get bus-y,.... get 
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bus - y,’’.... As it gath-ers the hon-ey from far and near, “Get 
bus - y,’.... As it scat -ters its’ cheer-ing- light far» and near, “ Get 
bus - y,”.... As it ticks off the min-utes thatmakethe year, “Get 
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bus - y,.... get bus - y;’’.... For i - dle hands nev-era joy will 
bus- y,.... get bus-y;’.... The qui - et1 ight yields tothe dawning 
bus -y,...- get bus-y;”..... The min-utes we lose are be-yond re - 
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hold, But bus - y hands treasures far bet-ter than gold, The life that is 
day, The birds meet the morn with a round - de - lay, The buds are now 


call, And life is so short thatwe need them all, For soon on our 
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bus-y will nev-er grow old, Get bus-y,.... get bus-y!.... 
burst-ing, the lambs areat play, Get bus -y,.... get bus-y!.. 

paths will the dark shadows fall, Get bus-y,.... get bus-y!.... 


Pussy Willows 


In her dress of silver gray- 

Comes the Pussy Willow gay— 

Like a little Eskimo, 

Clad in fur from tip to toe. 
Underneath her, in the river 

Flows the water with a shiver; 
Downward sweeping from the hill 
North Wind whistles leud and shrill. 


Birds are loth to wing their flight 
To a land in sucha plight ; 

Not another flower is tound 
Peeping fromthe, bark.or ground. 
Only Mother Willow knows 

How to niake such suits as those ; 
How to fashion them with skill, 
How to guard against the chill. 


Did she live once, long ago, 

In the Jand of ice and snow? 

Was it first by Polar seas 

That she made such coats as these? 

Who can tell-—We only know 

Where our Pussy Willows grow. 

Fuzzy little friends that bring 

Promise of the coming spring. 
—Llizabeth #. Foulke. 


The Song Sparrow 


Sunshine set to music! 
Hear the sparrow sing! 
In his note is freshness 
Of the new-born Spring ; 


In his trill delicious 
Sumimer overflows— 

Whiteness of the lily, 
Sweetness of the rose. 


Splendor of the sunrise, 
Krayrance oi the breeze, 

Crystal of the brooklet 
Trickling under trees, 


Over moss atid pebbles-- 
Hark | you have them all 
Preohesied cud chanted 
I= the sperrow’s call. 
—Lucy Larcom. 
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1. Oh! the sun-shine told the blue-bird, 
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And the blue-bird told the brook, That the dan-de - lions w. i 

- ere cep-in ‘ 

2. Then the riv- er told the meadow, And the meadow told the bee, That the ten der buds were katie’ an 
3. Then each flow- er 
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told its neighbor, Andeach neighbor told its friend, That the stormy days were 0 - ver And the 
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siiliieidllthaihisi nook; So _ the brook was blithe and hap - py, Andit babbled all the way And it 


























old horse chest-nut tree; And the bee shook off its - tor i i 
: ; ; - por, And it spreadeach gau- zy wing, As_ it 
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ran to tell the 
flew to tell the 
lend grew bright with gladness At the 


riv-cr Of the coming of the May, As it ran to tell the riv-er Of the coming of the May. 
flow-crs Of the coming of the Spring, As it flew to tell the flow-ers Of the coming of the Spring. 








coming of the Spring,And the land grew bright with gladness At the coming of the Spring. 
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Notr,—The trio should he sung without acc ompaniment, If possible. after it has been committed to mem ry. If th t 
very lightly indeed and somewhat staccato. The trio is especially well adapted for girls’ voices, but the ies notes may gatas, if apa 
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, play the supporting octaves 
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Never Had a Chance 


Myrtle B. Carpenter 


I’ve got a little yellow dog, just common dog, you 
know, 

Who isn’t much to look at, as tar as his looks go, 

He hasn’t any pedigree, his value to enhance, 

He’s neverdone a noble deed—he’s never had a chance. 


Oh yes, I’ve seen the circus dogs go throgh their reper- 
toire, 

I’ve seen ’em do a dozen things or maybe it was more ; 

I’ve seen ’em hurdle, climb and jump, I’ve even seen 
them dance, 

My dog, he never does these things, --lhe’s never had a 
chance. 


My father says that Collie dogs are good to mind the 
sheep, 

That they will guard them carefully, 
shepherds sleep. 

We haven’t any sheep or 
glance, 

That my dog cannot mind 
a chance, 


the while their 


lambs; you see then at a 


the sheep. He’s never had 


I've read of dogs of St. Bernard, how they are trained 
lo po 

To save the lives of travelers that get lost in the snow. 

My dog, le never has done that, but everybody grants, 

As no 6ne ever here gets .ost,—he’s never hada chance. 

My dog is like some men I’ve seen, who're just the 
common kind, 

They always do the best they can with what they have 
in mind. 

They never win great fame, you know, and that’s the 
circumstance, 

They don’t achieve great things because, 
have a chance. 


The Dirty Child 


These little girls whom here you see 
Were sisters in a family. 

And each enjoyed an equal share 

Of a kind mother’s anxious care. 

The one in neatness took a pride 

And oft’ the comb and brush applied ; 
Oft’? washed her face and oft’ her hands. 
See now, thus occupied she stands. 


they never 


The other, how I grieve to sav, 

How she would scream and run away 
Soon as she saw her mother stand, 
With water by and sponge in hand. 
She'd kick and stamp and run about 
\nd set up such an awtul shout 

That one who did not know the child. 
Would say she must be going wild. 


in consequence it comes to pass 
That one was quite a pretty lass, 
The other, viewed with yveneral -corn, 
Was left forsaken and foriorn, 
For no one can endure to see 
A child all dirt and misery. 
—.luthor Unknown. 


The Spring Dress 
Lucy Wheelock 


When old Mother Earth woke up from sleep, 
And tound she was cold and bare, 

The winter was over, the spring wes near, 
And she had not a dress to wear! 

‘Alas!’? she sighed with great dismay, 
**Oh, where shall I get my clothes? 

There’s not a place to buy a suit, 
And a dressmaker no one knows.”’ 


‘'T]] make vou a dress’’ said the springing Grass 
Just looking above the ground, 

\ dress of green of the loveliest sheen 
That will cover you all around,’’ 

‘*And we,’’ said the Dandelions gay, 
‘*We'll dot it with vellow bright.’’ 

‘*And I'll make a fringe’’ said Forget-me-not, 
‘Of blue, very soft and light."’ 


‘*We'll embroider the front,’’ said the Violets, 
‘With a lovely purple hue,’’ 

‘*And we,’* said the Roses, ‘we'll make a crown 
Of red, jeweled over with dew,”’ 


‘*And we'll be vour gems,’’ saida voice trom the shade 
Where the Ladies’ Ear-drops live— 

‘*Orange is a color fit for a queen 
Aud the best we have to give,’’ 

Old Mother Earth was thoughttul and glad, 
As she put on her dress so gay; 

\nd that is the reason, my little ones, 
She is looking so lovely today. 


Arbor Day 


Myrtle B. Carpenter 


—Selected. 


Among the Roman children, years and years ago, 
Aun ‘‘arbor’’ was a tree, and so 
‘our elms and spruce 


We plant our oaks and maples, 
and pine, 
And call the day we do it our 


Arbor Day’’ so fine. 


“*- 
" 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A Daughter’s Delusion 
L. #. £. 


There was once a wee lass, wlio, alas! and alas! 
Was as naughty as naughty could be; 

And it came to sucli pass, that, alas! O, alas! 
I decided she punished should be. 


Though the stick I did pick from a nearly dead tree 
Was as brittle as brittle could be, 

To the maid so misled as to think it most dread, 
‘Twas alarming and awful to see! 


When tiat switch met her eye as I litted it high 
She did squirm and did scream so, ah me! 

I was sure she did try, by her boisterous cry, 
To affright all the neighbors and me. 


Yet so purposely light, and so certainly siight 
Was the stroke of the twig in its fall, 

That, thus lacking in might, but in measure pclite 
Was she whipped, were it whipping at all. 


But what out-cry anew, and what frantic ado 
Did she make at the sense of its touch! 

For the twig snapped in two, (as such brittle things dv) 
And she felt she'd been hurt over-much. 


And that poor little jass—O, alas! O, alas! 
When a grown-up, as grown people sav, 
\Vould repeat with a wail, the barbaric tale. 

How I broke a stick on her that day. 


The Little Blue-Eyed Baby Sphinx 


Helena Sharpsteen 
(Improvised Nonsense Verses) 

A little blue-eyed Baby Sphinx 
Once sat upon a tree! 

O he was full of blues and pinks, 
And sweet as he could be! 

And both his eyes were little winks, 
And iie winked—one, two, three! 


He took a handful of my hair 
And put it in his mouth, 

I said ‘‘Good sir, I’ve none to spare, 
To give it I am louth!’’ 

He said ‘‘ My dear, I do not care, 
Wait till I get my grouth!”’ 


The Baby Sphinx he gave a smile, 
And sucked his baby paws, 

O he had just the finest style, 
And hardly any claws! 

He said ‘‘I']1 sit ere for a while,’ 
And sucked his thumb, because—— 


A Boy’s Mother 


Mary Bailey 


’ 


The first 


(May be used as a dialog for small boys. 
The latter 


lines addressed by a boy to his playmates. 
by another boy dressed as an old man.) 


I tell you, fellows, when I’m a man, 
There won’t be anything small in me, 

I'll help my mother then all I can, 

She shall have everything nice, vou'll sec, 
For she is the best that a mother can be. 


I tell you, sonny, you’re talking white, 
But now you've finished I'll ask you how. 
Kach passing day from morn till night 
You’re treating that precious motiier now? 
You're trying to make her troubles light? 
And help ber now? Well, that’s all right! 


The Backward Class 


Burgess Johnson 


I tell them all that A’s for APPETITE, 
And B’s a BONE, and C's a PUSSY CAT, 
\nd though they do not pay attention quite 
The way thev should, I think they growled at that. 
They’ve been to school all day there on the mat, 
And yet they will not learn their letters right ; 
Their little tummies are so very fat 
| tear their brains are crowded just a mite. 


I cannot inake them consecrate their thought, 
Not even though I scold them some, and frown. 
They don't get half the discipline they ought, 
Their eves are so affectionate and brown! 
I don’t believe that scholars can be taught 
Who lick your tace and bark ana tumble down. 
—Lvervbody's. 


Kindergarten Developments for April 
Again the Spring! Again the Easter lily! 

Again the soft, warm air with odors rife; 
Again the tender green on hill and valley: 

Again the miracle of risen life! 


Again from the dark mould of their enttombing, 
In all their lovely robes of radiant hue, 
The crocus and the violet are blooming, 
The seif-same flowers our earliest childhood knew. 


Again the birds in joyous flocks are singing, 
Chirping their songs of love and resting days ; 
Again the sound of happy children singing, 
Along the lanes and in the woodland ways. 
—Selected . 
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My Mouitor 
Nellie R. Cameron 


When the morning sun is shining, 
Like a big gold buttercup, 

Then a bird comes to my window, 
Just to say, ‘‘ Wake up, wake up!’’ 


When in school perchance I’m nodding, 
As I say my lessons o’er, 

Then, ‘‘ Wake up,’’ he says distinctly, 
By the open schoolroom door. 


When I slowly weed the garden, 
In the lazy afternoon, 

Overhead so gay and saucy, 
Still he sings the same old tune. 


But at night, when tired of playing, 
Off to bed, I slowly creep, 

Not one word I hear him saying, 
For he, too, is half asleep. 


Fairy Umbrellas 
G. Pickard DuBois 


The wet East Wind had called to the rain, 

‘Come down, little drops, to the April flowers ;’’ 
And over the grass and the sleeping grain 

And into the street they swept in showers. 


They tapped at each door and called, ‘‘Come up,’’ 
For the bleak, cold wind and the snow are gone : 
Arbutus is lifting her perfumed cup, 
And the grass is carpeting all the lawn. 


But the fairies that lived in the quiet wood 
All wore their new spring bonnets that day; 

So they raised their umbrelias as quick as they could, 
And under the trees went trooping away. 


And the people said, when they saw them there, 
The fairv umbrellas out in the rain; 
‘*O, Spring has come so sweet and so fair, 
For there are those odd, little toadstools again.’’ 
—The Kindergarten. 


How It Came 
Sydney Dayre 


A tiny shoot peeped out of the ground 
And opened wide as it gazed around; 


Stretching its dainty leaflets bright 
Up—up—up to the sweet sunlight; 


Reaching sidewavs, that way—this 
To catch the earliest zephyr’s kiss: 


Climbing higher in balmy air 
To meet the raindrops glistening tlre ; 


Spreading its wavy branches wide 
Till song-birds came their nests to hide; 


And children gather in joyous glee 
In the shade of the old oak tree. 


All because of hand, they say, 
That planted a seed one summer's day. 
; — Selected. 


When April Comes 
Susie M. Best 


When April comes, I tell you what 

The little leaves begin to plot 

And plan and ponder how to bring 
Their greenness to the eyes of Spring 
*Tis then they say (the cunning elves!) 
‘*The time has come to show ourselves, 
We must inake haste indeed, if we 
Would glorify each bare-boughed tree !"’ 


And straightway they begin to sprout, 
Their emerald shoots come peeping out. 
On every waving branch is seen 
A promise of luxuriant green ; 
The mild melodious rains descend 
To quench their thirst; the sun then lend: 
His livening largess, so that they 
May be full grown to greet the May! 
— Selected 


Rain and the Flowers 


To the great brown house where the flowerets live 
Came the rain with its tap, tap, tap! 

And whispered, ‘‘ Violet, Snowdrop, Rose, 

Your pretty eyes must now unclose 

From your long wintry nap!’ 

Said the rain with its tap, tap, tap! 


From the doors they peeped with a timid grace, 

Just to answer tiiis tap, tap, tap! 

Miss Snowdrop curtseved a sweet ‘‘Good-day ! 

Then ail came nodding their heads so gay, 

And they said; ‘‘ We've had our nap, 

Thank you, Rain, for your tap, tap, tap!’’ F 
— Sele fed. 


Would that my father had taught me 
The craft of a keeper of sheep 
That so in the shade of the elim tree 
Or out on the rocks of the steep 
Piping ou reeds I had sat 
And lulied all my sorfow to sieep. 
—Bton in Golden Treas): 
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_ The Angel of Easter 


Mina Irving 


When the first of all Easters arose in a mist 
Of silver and amethyst out of the gloom, 


An angel came down from the gates of the dawn, 
And folded her wings by the rock-molded tomb, 


She sought for a blossom of spring, but in vain; 
It was barren and brown in that garden of old; 
The twigs of the myrtle were brittle and dry, 


And the flowers were asleep in the moss and the 


mold. 


So she lifted the stone from the dark arching door, 


An4 laid on the threshold the delicate wreath 
She had worn in her tresses—the lilies of peace, 


Each rising, a star, from the green of its sheath. 
When the Lord had ascended, they came to the grave; 


The shroud and the lilies together were there ; 
And lo! in the cup of a lily they found 
Entangled a thread of the angel’s bright hair. 


When the anthems of Easter exultant arise, 
And the beautiful lilies are bending a-row, 
With the crimson and amber and violet liglits 


From the windows above on their bosoms of snow, 
Draw near till you breathe the perfume they exhale, 


Look deep whiere tlie petals of ivory part, 
Behold what a marvel! The gold from the head 
Of the Angel of Easter is still in each heart. 


—Woman's Home Companion, 


Easter Bells 


Beatrice Harlowe 


Ring loud, O bells of Easter, 
Your peals through spaces ring ; 
With joy the fair earth greets you 
Through all the notes of spring. 
Ring in all peace and gladness, 
Ring out all strife and tears, 
As downward through the ages 
You’ve rung the passing years. 


Ring clear, O bells, your message 
Throughout all nature thrills: 

It all things living touches, 
As when from Judah’s hiils 

There rose the light triumphant 
O’er death and mortal fears, 

And dawned that first great Kaster— 
The Easter of the years. 


Ring sweet, O bells, your lesson 
Unto each heart today ; 

That all before the Master 
May but life’s lilies lay; 

Ring soft—ring low; your chiming 
May bridge some past—its tears, 
For those, perchance, wiio mourneth 

Some Easter in the years. 


Again, O bells of Easter, 
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A Laugh in Church 


She sat on the sliding cushion, 
The dear, wee woman of four; 

Her feet, in their shiny slippers, 
Hung dangling over tlie floor, 

She meant to be good ; slie had promised, 
Aud so, with her big brown eyes, 

She stared at the meetinghouse windows 
And counted the crawling flies. 


She looked far up at the preacher, 
But she thought of the honeybees 
Droning away at the blossoms 
That whitened the cherry trees. 
She thought of a broken basket, 
Where curled in a dusky heap, 
Four sleek, round puppies, with fringy ears, 
Lay snuggled and fast asleep. 


Such soft, warm bodies to cuddle, 
Such queer little hearts to beat, 
Such swift round tongues to kiss, 
Such sprawling, cushiony feet ; 
She could feel in her clasping fingers 
The touch of the satiny skin. 
And a cold, wet nose exploring 
The dimples under her chin. 


Then a sudden ripple of laughter 
Ran over the parted lips 
So quick that she could not catch it 
With her rosy finger tips. 
The people whispered, ‘‘ Bless the ciild,’’ 
As each one waked from a nap. 
But the dear, wee woman hid her face 
For shame in her mother’s lap. —.Se/ecled. 


Two Easter Poems 


‘Tis Easter time, when Christ arose ; 
There’s gladness in the air, 

We bring the lilies white as snow, 
An Kaster offering fair. 

Oh lilies white, and pure, and sweet! 
We lay them at the Saviour’s feet. 


But sweeter in the dear Lord’s eyes 
Than flowers, however fair, 

Are hearts all full of love for iim, 
That serve him everywhere. 

Oh may our hearts be pure and sweet 
As now we lay them at his feet! 


At the Easter season, 
When the joybells ring, 
Flowers awake from sleeping, 
Rise to greet the spring. 


Winter days are over, 
Grass springs fresh and green, 
Happy little warblers 
In the trees are seen. 
Flowers are only sleeping 
Underneath the ground,— 
At the Easter season 





At School and at Home 
Elizabeth L. Gould 


My teacher doesn’t think I read 
So very special well. 
She’s always saying, ‘‘ What was that 
Last word,’’ and makes me spell 
And then pronounce it after her, 
As slow as slow can be. 


‘*You’d better take a little care’’— 
That's what she says to me— 

‘fOr else I’m really ’fraid you'll find, 
Some one of these bright days, 

You’re way behind the primer class.’’ 
That’s what my teacher says. 


But when I’m at my Grandpa’s house, 
He hands me out a book, 

And lets me choose the place to read ; 
And then he’ll sit and look 

At me and listen, just as pleased ! 
I know it from his face! 


And when [ read a great, long word, 
He'll sav, ‘‘Whiy, little Grace, 
You'll have to teach our deestrict sciiool 
Some one o’ these bright days! 
Mother, you come and hear this child,’’ 
That’s what my grandpa says. 
—St. Nicholas. 


April 


Good morning, sweet April, 
So winsome and sliy, 
With a smile on your lip 
And a tear in your eye. 
There are pretty hepaticas 
Hid in your hair, 
And bonny blue violets 
Clustering there. 
—Selected. 


The Sunshine’s Caress 


To the little brown cradles 

Where the leaf babies sleep, 

Came the sunshine with a soft caress, 
And whispered, ‘‘ Buds, dear little buds, 
Throw off your old winter wraps 

And put on your new spring dress,’ 
Said the sunshine with its soft caress. 


From the cradles they peeped 
With a timid gaze. 
Just to answer this soft caress, 
They quickly courtesied a sweet ‘Good day !’’ 
Then donned they all new dresses so gay ; 
And they said, ‘‘The world we’ll bless, 
Thank you, sunshine, for your soft caress.’’ 
— Sclected. 


Ring out in thrilling peal, 
That we, through all our pulses 
The newborn glory feel ; 
God’s living, loving presence, 
As each new spring appears 
In all that breathes around us, 
Throughout the march of years. 


—Woman’s Home Companion, 


A Spring Love Story 
Carolyn S. Bailey 


Little Miss Tulip creeps out of her cracle, 
Green is the silk of her gown. 

Little Miss Tulip puts on her red bonnet, 
Prettiest bonnet in town. 

Little Miss Tulip is happy and gay, 

Whom is-she smiling at over the way? 


Bold Mr. Robin comes back fronr the Southland, 


Orange and dun is his vest. 
Bold Mr. Robin has bought a new long coat— 
Ah! he is jauntily drest, 
Bold Mr. Robin is cocking his head, 
Somebody sees from her bonnet of red. 


My Little Horse 


Mary Bailey 


Get up! get up! my little horse, 
I want to ride away, 

So you must gallop very fast 
For ten long miles each day. 


My little kitty likes to ride 
And so does sister’s doll, 

You must take care—you run so fast 
To never let them fall. 


I’ll speak to you in gentle tones, 
And never be unkind, 

For when a horse can understand 
-He always likes to mind. 


And every night.when-you come home 
You eat nice hay and. grain, : 
And sleep upon a clean straw bed 
To inake- you fresh again. 


New life ali around. 
—Laura Irvost Armitage. 


The Blue-Bird 
Sing, sing, bonny bluebird; sing, 
Sing all the day long ; 
lirst bluebird of spring 
How I love your sony— 


Come, come, bonny bluebird, 
Come, and live in my home, 

And I'll give vou my word 
You'll not live alone. 


None shall do vou a harm; 
You shall ever be free; 

Your song shall be the charm 
Of the world to me. 


Violets 


Under the green hedges, after the snow, 
There do the dear little violet grow, 
Hiding their modest and beautiful heads 
Under the hedges in soft mossy beds. 


Sweet as the roses, and blue as the sky, 

There do the dear litti< violets lie, 

Hiding their leads wi2'e they scarce may be seen, 

By the leaves you mzey know where the violets have 
been. —Selected. 


Spring Song 
Rosamund Marriott Walson 


The boughs are heavy with blossom, 
The grass grows deep on the lawn— 
Sweeter and ever sweeter 
The blackbird pipes to the dawn. 


The paths lie pale in the twiliglit, 
As pale as a ring-dove’s breast ; 

The birchwood is blue aud silver, 
A faint rose fades ia the west. 


O,-air of the April gloaming, 
O, wind of the linnet’s wing- - 
If there’s nothing else to be glad for, 
My heart is glad of the Spring. 
—Selet led. 


‘*Let there be light,’’ God said, and forthwith Light 


Ethereal, first of things, quintessence pure, 
Sprung from the deep, and from her native east 
To journey through the airy gloom began, 
Sphered in a radiant cloud, for yet the Sun 
Was not; she in a cloudy tabernacle 


Sojourned the while. God saw the liglt was good ; 


And light from darkness by the hemisphere 


Divided. Light the Day, and darkness Night, Henained. 
—Milton. 
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Headache 


The use of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate is especially recom- 
mended in the relief of Nervous- 
ness and Headache caused by im- 
paired digestion, prolonged wake- 
fulness or overwork. It actsasa 
general tonic and vitalizer, pro- 
moting digestion and restoring 
the nervous system to healthful 
vigor. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
agreeable to the taste and is the 
same phosphate that occurs in 
wheat and other cereals. 


HORSFORD'S 
Acid Phosphate; 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 
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April 41999 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


The following ase some of the topics which will be disc ussed in 
this department from time to time 

How I made my school a success 

How I[ secure prompt attendance 

How I interest my younger pupils when the older ones are 
reciting 

How Limproved the looks of my schoolroom 

How I improved the looks of my school yard 

Our most interesting Special Day Program. 

How I provided my school with a library. 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school. 

Methods I have found successful in iuteresting children to 
write letters and compositions, ; 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of un- 
graded schools will be dise ussed in this departinent, 

Letters should be short as our space is iimited and we 
to give every State an opportunity to be represented 7 
teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this department will 
receive cash remuneration fer it. 

When preparing letters for publication kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Keep letter to Club members aud private letter 
to the President entirely separate. For letters to Club Members 
use paper, 84, x 5'4. Write plainly and concisely on one side 
only, holding the paper so that the lines will be about 7 inches 


want 
Every 


long. 

Rewrite your Club letter until you are sure it is written as well 
ux you are able to express it and that the spelling, grammar aud 
punctuation are correct, Write the number of words the letter 
contains in the upper right hand corner of the first page and 
your true name and address, for the president's guide, in the 
upper left rand corner of the same page, always state how you 
wish your letter to be signed when published, 

All material intended for this department should be addressed 
to the President, Mrs. Jean Halifax, Alstead, N. H. 


Club Motto for April 


Good morning! yes, all mornings are good, 1f we 
make them so.--A’ush Kh’. Shipper. 


The Bright Side 


If one looks upon the bright side, 

It is sure to be the right side, 

At least that’s how I’ve found if 

As I’ve journeyed through each day. 


And it’s queer how shadows vanish, 
And how easy ‘tis to banish 
From a bright side sort of nature 
Every doleful thing away. 

-M. YD. 


Club Poem for April 


Sunshine 


Put a little sunshine in the day; 
Others need its cheer and so do vou 
Need it most when outer sky’s dull gray 
Leaves the sunshine-making yours to do. 


Brine. 


Give the day a streak of rosy dawn; 
Give it, too, a touch of highest noon, 
Make tte ones about you wonder why 
Sunset crimson should appear ‘‘so soon.’’ 


Sunshine-making is a blessed task ; 

Cheery hearts. like lovely wide blue sky, 
Banish weary gloom and give fresh hope, 

Check the rising tear or thoughtless sigh. 
Put the golden sunshine in each day ; 

Others need the cheer that comes througit you— 
Need it most whet outer sky's dull gray 

Leaves tie sunshine-making vours to do. 

—/J/uniata Stafford. 


President’s Letter for April 


Dear Hel p-One-Anothers :— 

There is such a nice bundle of devices tor our April 
Club that we must noi chat too long. We want to open 
that package, and begin at once to absorb its delightful 
ideas, 

One of our Clubites tells of the Ieldspar mines of 
Maine. Now let’s have a mine from every State in the 
Union—that owns one. Will some 
salt 
clubite must teil us about gold and silver; the teacher 
can tell us about the iron and 


Louisiana teacher 


write us about the in her State? The Colorado 


“down Missouri way 


lead. (I have lived in Springheld, and know what 


splendid material you can send me from that region.) 


We wanta sketch of yold, silver, lead. iron, salt, 
mica, ete, Aud some one down in ‘‘ Arkansaw’’ can 
surely send me something good on glass. When I 


taught im Missourt and Arkansas many of my pupils 


gathered splendid collections of valuable geological 


specimens, Indian relies, sand and glass (in all its 


for one of the pupils had been employed in 


Sslages 5 


the yvlass works.) You know there is a valuable glass 


sand deposit in that region. So let us go to digging, 


and find what treasures old) Mother Earth is hiding 


Who 
We can all own one—on 


away so deep for us, in each State and Territory. 
send in the first mine? 


paper ! 


will 


Our Maine Clubite has such a splendid Pilgrim 


that 2 shall put it in this month, and not wait 
Mass- 
do not always come in 


Colony 
till November 
achusetts or Colonial 
November, though we call 


For really, our lessons on 


liistory 
that tiie 


Pilgrim smonth. 





Miss McIntosh has an Eskimo plan that we want, too. 
such delightful alphabetical 
such 


And have you more of 
We ali want to ‘‘learn our letters’’ in 
So send us more of such good 


rhymes? 
a helptul way as that. 
devices, Miss McIntosh. 

And Jet us hunt up more rhymes, such as the Presi- 
dent’s Song, and the ballad of the ‘‘buoy.’’ I'd like 
a bushel and a half of them, please! 

So put on your thinking caps, and hunt in your 
attics, aud send me treasures of cuttings, rlryymes, and 


scrapbook extracts of that charmingly helpful kind, 


that make study a real play. 
Cordially your friend, 
JEAN HALIFAX, President. 


Club Travel Department 
The Feldspar Mines of Maine 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

May I tell you something about the feldspar mines 
oi southeastern Maine? Feldspar is found in such 
quantities as to be commercially available in Andro- 
scoggin, Cumberland and Sagadahoc counties in Maine 
and also in southeastern New York. Being most 
familiar with Androscoggin county, I will write more 
especially of those deposits. The feldspar occurs in 
inasses of irregular crystals in conjunction with quartz, 
mica, and frequently, garnet, tourmaline and beryl. 

A feldspar mine is an open pit from which the rock 
is blasted with powder or dynamite. After blasting, it 
is sorted by hand to separate it from the quartz and 
other impurities, and broken into pieces the size of a 
man’s fist. That which is perfectly clear,—that is, 
contains no quartz or other mineral—is classed No. 1, 
No. 2 may contain from fifteen to twenty per cent of 
quartz but must be free from iron bearing materials. 
From the mine, the feldspar is hauled by team to the 
mill, where it is first crushed by big wheels called 
‘‘chasers.’’ These heavy stone wheels go round and 
round on a stone bed, When the feldspar has been 
crushed as fine as possible by these it is put into large, 
steel cylinders partly filled with flint pebbles. These 
cylinders are revolved until the feldspar has been re- 
duced to the finest powder. It hangs in the air like 
dust and everything about the mill is covered with it. 
Few Americans care to work in such an atmosphere 
and the employees are mostly Italians. The mill oi 
which I write is run by electric power. The ground 
feldspar is shipped tc the potteries in Ohio and New 
Jersey. Sometimes the feidspar is shipped directly 
from the mines to the potteries. Beside being used 
in the manufacture of China, ground feldspar is used 
in scouring soaps, and the Department of Agriculture 
is now experimenting to determine its 
fertilizer. 

A pretty experiment is that of melting feldspar. Of 
course it requires great heat; but I have often seen it 
done in a blacksmith’s forge. The entire character of 
the stone changes, that which has been melted showing 
a highly glazed surface and breaking with a texture 
like fine china. 

—S. A. S., Maine. 


The Varney School, Manchester, New Hampshire 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
Manchester, the ‘Queen City’ 


’ 


of New Hampshire, 
is well known as one 
of the greatest manu- 
facturing centers of 
New England. Its 
school system must 
provide for vast ac- 
commodations. The 
Varnev School, in 
the western part of 
the city, is one of the 
largest of the gram- 
mar grade buildings. 
Its graduations year 
after year send out an 
average of fifty young 
Americans who scat- 
ter among factories 
and shops or to high- 
erschools. The build- 
ing islarge, contain- 
ing eight good sized 
classrooms besides 
having a well lighted 
assembly hall on the 
second floor. The 
exits and corridors are arranged to give great safety in 
case of fire and the outside of the building is provided 
with fire escapes. 

The different grades have distinct work in manual 
training, special teachers for the whole city managing 
the work in the eighth and yinth, and the lower work 
is directed by the principal, Mr. George Winch. Un- 
der bis management a class is working regularly in 
carpet weaving, another in raffia, others in reeds, sloyd 
beginners, wood-carving, and gardening. The school 
garden is planted each spring in the grounds behind 














GEORGE WINCH 
Principal of Varney School 
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VARNEY SCHOOL, MANCHESTER, N. H. 


the building and is usually in charge of the fifth grade. 

The graduates from this buiiding have formed an 
Alumni Association and hold aunual meetings in the 
school hall. Mr. Winch having just completed his 
twentieth year as principal, this association presented 
him last June with a beautiful gold watch and chain. 
A piotograph of each class is placed in the assembly 
hali at graduation time and this frieze of pictures is 
not one of the least of the attractions as reunions of 
the young people are held year after year. 

—M. H. WILLIAMSON. 


. Our Plymouth Town 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I want to tell you how much pleasure and profit my 
pupils derived from the Pilgrim Colony of which I 
send a picture. My sand table is painted blue, so we 
used a portion of that for the water, and built up the 
land with sand. We placed rocks and shells on the 
border for a ‘‘stern and rock bound coast;’’ not for- 
getting Plymouth Rock in the foreground, marked 
1620 with red crayon to help fix that date in every 
Ititle mind. My school is composed of pupils in the 
first four grades, so, of course, tle log cabins were 
rather rudely constructed. 

I dressed the little Pilgrims myself, and was more 
than repaid for my trouble by the children’s delight 
when they saw them. We named each doll for some 
‘*truly’’ Pilgrim, and I endeavored to dress them to 
look as much as possible like the characters they 
represented. The Indian was a blond when I took 
him in hand; but water-color paints, a black wig, 
feathers, beads and gilt passe-partout binding, soon 
transformed him into an Indian of which I was truly 
proud. ‘‘Squanto,’’ as we named him, was greatly 
admired by the children. The tiny trees were real 
ones, pulled up by the roots and buried in the sand, 
which we wet down every night to keep it moist. The 
Mayflower was contributed by one small boy, and the 
row boat by another. The canoe had previously done 
duty at an Indian Camp whiclt we bad last year. 
Kvery night after school we put the Pilgrims to bed 
in a box that they might not get soiled or broken. In 
the morning, before school began, we would arrange 
them for the day. The children were so in love with 
‘Plymouth Town’’ and its inhabitants that I allowed 
it to remain until the Christmas vacation. I used it 
asa basis for much language work—both oral and 
writteun—with surprisingly good results. The parents, 
also, were much interested in our Pilgrims, and many 
visited the school especially to see: them. 

With my camera, I took a picture of the miniature 
town, and gave a mounted print to each child for a 
Christmas gift. 

Here is something which I ‘‘ made up,’’ as the chil- 
dren say, formy Thanksgiving exercises. It proved so 
satisfactory that I send it in the hope that it may be ot 
use to some other teacher. There are twenty-five’ pupil- 
in my room and each pupil recited a line. 
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(Continued on page 30) 
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April 1909 
Outlines in Geography 


(Continued from page 19) 


). Mining. 
I. Coal, iron, copper, gold, silver, granite, sand- 


stone, limestone, marble, clay, slate, petroleum. 
The work is elaborated and outlined similar to 
‘the work on each of the preceding industries. 
K. Fishing. 
Cod, banks of Newfoundland; mackerel, near the 
shores of eastern Canada and the north Atlantic States ; 
oyster, Long Island Sound and Chesapeake Bay; sal- 
mon, Columbia River and Yukon River; seal, Pribilof 


{slands in Bering Sea; whale, off the shores of north- | 


ern Alaska. 
F. Manufacturing—reviewed. 
G. Commerce—reviewed. 
H. Scenic Centers. 
I. Adirondack Mountains, 
1. Location. 
2. Extent. 
3. Appearance. 
a. Mountains; form, height. 
b. Forests; size, kinds of trees. 
c. Lakes; number, size, form, origin. 
d. Streams; number, size, velocity. 
e. Camps; ‘‘open,”’ inclosed. 
f. Blazed trails. 
. Hotels and guides. 
Note.—Magazine pictures, souvenir pos- 


r 


tal cards, and “‘snap-shots’’ used in 
class. 
4 Hygienic and aesthetic value of this re- 
- gion. 


a. Conditions for rest and recreation. 

b. Health-giving atmosphere. 

c. Facilities for the study of, and de- 
velopment of love for, nature. 
Read Bryant’s Forest Hymn. 
Illustrated talks in the lecture-room. 
Note.—In a similar manner study 
the Catskills, ‘Thousand — Islands, 
Yellowstone Park, ete. 





Eggshell Novelties for Easter 


(Continued from page 22) 


all the Hare’s sketches to copy. Use hen’s eggs hard 
boiled or remove the contents of the shell and slip in a 
bit of cotton with a little gift enclosed. Make the open- 
ing, very carefully, in the lower part of the shell and 
paste paper over it. This will not show when Mr. 
Mouse rests on the table. Make the markings in black 
ink and paste on little bits of paper for ears. 

You may have white mice or gray ones by making the 
distinction in the eyes and tails, as red ink for the eyes 
and the short piece of twine dipped in red ink for the 
tail will give the white mice. ‘The tail dipped in black 
ink and black eyes will be the gray mouse. Adjust the 
tails to the shells with a bit of sealing wax. Fine black 
or white thread is stiffened with beeswax and run through 
tiny holes pricked in the shell with a fine cambric needle 
for ‘whiskers.’ These little mice make good table sou- 
venirs for breakfast on Easter morning—one for each 
member of the family. é 

Br’er Rabbit may be made useful as well as_orna- 
mental, The little figure is cut from white cardboard 
or a light gray tint, and a piece of stiff writing paper fast- 
ened at the back in easel fashion down to the dotted lines, 
thus enabling the little figure to stand alone. 

The match holder is made from half an egg-shell 
gilded on the outside and fastened to bunny’s hind legs 
which are bent to set out. Before ghueing the shell in 
place slip under it a narrow satin ribbon in yellow or 
green, carrying the ends to the rabbit’s paws, where they 
are fastened with a drop of mucilage. 

Sketch on the features in India ink and make whisk- 
ers inthe same way as directed for the mouse. The 
cardboard is cut out at the top of the head in pointed ear 
shapes and more of the ribbon is used as a necktie and 
tied in bows on the tips of the ears. 

‘*While from a lettuce, crisp and green, 

. Bunnie rose without a warning, 

Looking extremely wise and keen, ‘ 
Gravely bowed, and said ‘Good morning!’ ”’ 

A bunny standing in a head of lettuce makes a pretty 
little Easter gift that is easily made. Make the nestof 
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markings for veins and attach the leaves toa circle of 
cardboard. Make bunny from marshmallows. These, 


oses, the ears being pieces 
chocolate for eyes. Best of all, these bunnies will make 


a delicious mouthful if you should take a fancy fon 
rabbit’s flesh. 





Physical Training 


(Continued from page 14) 





counts only one point for the side making it. Whenever 
the sphere goes out of bounds or is carried outside the 
| border of the court, a player from the opposite side to 
the one who last touched the ball, takes the ball to the 
spot where it left the court and throws it in to whomso- 
ever he wishes. Once the ball enters the court 
play again. ‘ 
two steps with the ball—(a foul)—or hold it for more 
than four seconds. In the latter case it is called 9 ‘‘heid 
ball’’ and must be tossed up between two opposing play- 
ers by the Umpire at the spot where it was held. Any de- 
liberate rough playing as pushing a player forcibly; 
kicking or hitting the ball with the fist; delaying the 


a foul. Whenever the teacher’s whistle blows all playing 
must cease. This isa rule to be strictly enforced. 

This short article does not allow me space to describe 
all the rules of the game, but to all those interested | 
shall gladly send a list of rules and points for coaching 
a team and teaching boys or girls to be successful play- 
ers. As an advocate of the game in schools and a coach 





of many teams I want to see the sport propagated 


throughout the land; and will gladly give any advice on 


this subject as well as on other matters of physical train- 
ing or therapeutics. 

The accompanying pictures with this article show the 
proper way to jump at an opponent to block him from 
passing a ball; the right way of holding an opponent off 
when passing the ball, and the correct method of shoot- 
ing for the basket. The ball is shot straight from the 
chest (if both hands are used) and at the same time the 
player springs as high as possible towards the basket, 
directing the twist of the ball with his hands as he leaves 
the ground. ‘his is the best method of shooting and 
should be insisted on from the beginning. If the ball 
is shot with one hand the same rule of jumping applies 
also. ‘The player will gradually learn to twist or ‘* Eng- 
lish”? the ball from the back board into the basket. 
Beginners should always practise shooting the ball 
into the basket off the back board or wall only—which 
they will soon find is the surest way. . 





Make Yourself Over 


Yes, we women turn our bonnets and dresses—re-shape 
them and re-trim them—and, lo! we feel better in them, 
and our friends say: “‘What a pretty new rig!” 

After we have taught a few years we need making over. 
Yes, there’s no mistake about it. © We show signs of wear 
and tear, and our pupils and our friends are a little tired 
of us. We have a deep line on our foreheads that means 
—no, not thought, don’t let’s flatter oursel ves—it means | 
worry. We have a sharp tone in our voice—it means im- | 
patience. We have a short, terse, emphatic way of speak- , 
ing, as if we were laying down the law-- it means too | 
good an opinion of our own mental powers and too poor 
an opinion of better minds around us. It all means, 
we’re getting narrow and unlovely, and if we keep on we 
shall be left to walk our narrow path alone, friends and 
companions will find no room beside us, we shall seare 
them away. 

Let’s make ourselves over.—Lucy Agnes Hayes, Amer- | 
ican Primary Teacher. 





A Lily Garden 


| 
| 
By Josephine Leach | 


The children colored the great Easter lilies and cut | ' 


them out. One of my big boys made an April calendar | 
on the blackboard. The children then spread 
their lilies, and one by one they carried them tome. | 
pasted the lilies around our calendar, arranging them as | 
though they were in a great garden. ‘he children en 
joyed their lily garden very much. It was easily made, | 
and at the end of the month was easily removed with 





lettuce leaves from light tints of green tissue paper with 


water and sponge. 


| 
| 


when softened, may be readily used for molding pur- | 
of white paper set in. | 
Naxed thread may be used for whiskers and drops of | 


it is in| 
No player is ever allowed to take more than | 


game purposely or ungentlemanly language, is considered | 


paste on ‘ 
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“NATIONAL” 
Tailored Suits 
a 


Each “NATIONAL” ‘Tailored Suit 
is cut to order from measurements sent 
by mail, Each suit is shipped express 
prepaid and with the “NATIONAL 
GUARANTEE TAG” attached — 
guaranteeing that if the suit does not fit 
perfectly you are to send it back, and we 
are to refund your money and pay 
express charges both ways. 


“NATIONAL” Style Book and 
Samples are FREE 


Made-to-Measure 


Your ** NATIONAL.” Spring and Summer Style Book will 
show you fashion plates of all the really desirable New York 
Suits. We will send youa liberal assortment of samples from 

ir 400 new materials for your selection. You make your u 

hoi of style and material and we make you the suit j 
UK RISK 
VITIONAL" Spring and Summer Style 


ws the following “* NATIONAL” 
Ready-Made Garments, 


Millinery Tub Suits Petticoats Belts 
Waists Silk Dresses dackets Corsets 
Skirts Lingerie Dresses Rain Coats Hosiery 


Kimonos Muslin Underwear Plumes Roys’ Clothing 
Misses’, Girls’ and Infants’ Wear 


One copy of this “‘ NATIONAI." Style Book is 


is intended for YOU alone. Won't you write for it to-cay? 
{f you also wish samples for a Made-to-Measure SUI be 
SURE to ask for them. Samples sent gladly, when asked for. 


We Pay Postage and Express Charges 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


234 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


Mail Ordera Only No Ageuts or Branch stores 
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You Are Not Too Busy to Study 


When you cease the effort to improve your education you take a step backward, 
position as a teacher, make it practically impossible to advance in the profession, and soon lose the reputation you 
enjoyec as a progressive, ambitious member of the county teaching force. 
ur best students are those who work hardes: in their schools: we do not attempt to account for this fact, but 
r education is so much added capital in your chosen business; the early 


previousl 
stady, 








gtate it simply for your encouragement, A bette 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAiL TO THE SCHOOL 








NORMAL DEPT. STRONG Reviews 
ONE OR MORE BRANCHES IN A COURSE 








Arithmetic 

Elementary Algebra 

Higher Algebra 
kkeeping 








Grammar and Analysis 
Reading 

Composition and Rhetoric 
Am. and Brit. Literature 
General History 













Physics 

U.S. History 
Civil Government 
Elementary Economics 
Pedagogics and Methods 
History of Education 
Educational Psychology 
Physiology and Hygiene 
Geography 

Physical Geography 
Elementary Agriculture 
Botany 








ACADEMIC DEPT.—EAcH SuBJECT Is a Course 













Arithmetic 

Grammar 

Rhetoric and English 
Composition 

Elementary Agriculture 

Algebra 

Geometry 

First Year Latin 











Second Year Latin 
Practical Rhetoric 
Eng. and Amer. Literature, 
Physics 

Botany 

Ancient History 

Med. and Modern History 
United States History 













COMMERCIAL DEPT 








SPECIAL COURSES 














Business 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 











Pharmacy 
Primary Methods 








Name 











AooRESS 















Normal Instructor—April. 








NORMAL INS.RUCTOR 















You put in jecpardy your 
No teacher is too busy to 





years of life must be used to accumulate this, if you ever expect to 
rise above the average plodder. Observation should warn you that 
in middle age you can hardly make a start in the right direction 
and hope to succeed. 


YOU NEED OUR COURSES 


Primary Methods, A very extended new course of study 
in Primary Methods, covering the work in every branch taught in 
the first three grades of school; also careful treatment of the sub- 
jects of organization, management and discipline. 

New Normal Courses. Thorough review courses in twenty- 
four common school and high school branches; one, two, three or 
more subjects constitute a course of study for one tuition fee. 
Thousands of teachers have ig one for higher grade certificates 
through this department of the School; they now teach better 
schools than formerly and receive higher salaries. 




























CREDITS IN OTHER SCHOOLS 


Our Academic Courses are accredited at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the Universities of Georgia and Oklahoma, towards 
requirements for entrance to the Freshman classes. Full credits 
for advanced standings are given many of our courses in about 
fifteen State Normal Schools and strong colleges. 








INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


380-386 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





SHORT STORIES—1Ic to 5c a Word 
We sell stories and book Manuseripts, on com- 
mission; we criticise and revise them and tell 
you where to sell them, 
nalism taught by mail. 


Story-Writing and Jour- 
Send for free booklet, 
“Writing for Profit :” tells how and gives proof. 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


For Salesmen or Representatives 


A large corporation offers exceptional opportunity to educated 
men and women of energy to act as our representatives, 

Few of our men are earning less than $40 per week. Position 
is permanent with opportunity for promotion, and for travel 
both at home and abroad, 

Our profit-sharing plan will appeal to you. Try our work, 
spare time or vacation, and if satisfactory, continue permanently. 


STEREO-TRAVEL COMPANY, New York and Chicago. 








SPECIAL OFFER 


WE OFFER, YOUR CHOICE OF 


These Three ? 


Popular Styles 
FOR ONLY 






GEM 
The Ink Pencil 


0 0 


POSTPAID TO 
ANY ADDRESS 


By Insured Mail 
8 Cents Extra 





















ILLUSTRATIONS ARE EXACT SIZE 

















EVERY pen guaranteed fulll 4K Solid Gold. Cut on right hand, our new | 
Non-breakable, Transparent, a pen in which you can Always see 
the quantity of ink in the holder. 
breakage from any cause whatsoever, accident or otherwise. Cut on left, 
our Standard Opaque (black) Holder ; either of these two styles plain or engraved as preferred, 
To show our confidence in the Laughlin Fountain Pen, you may try it a week, if you do not find it as rep- 
represented, a better value than you can secure for three times this special price in any other 
make, if not entirely satisfactory in every respect, return it and we will send you $1.10 for it. The extra 
10 cents is for your trouble in writing us. (Two customers in 3,000 have asked for return of money.) 


Cut in center is our famous and popular Red Gem—the Ink Pencil a complete leak 
proof triumph—may be carried in any position in any pocket or shopping bag, writes 
at any angle at first touch. Platinum (spring) feed. Iridium point, polished vulcanized 
rubber case, terra cotta finish. 

Insist upon having the Genuine Laughlin Pen. If 
your dealer will not supply you order direct from us. 


Laughlin Mig. 


591 Majestic Bldg., 


A regular $2.50 value. 


We guarantee this holder and cap against 


DEALERS — Write for our money-making 
proposition and terms. Write now ‘lest you 


forget.” ess 
Co., 
Detroit, Michigan. 











| time large herds of deer and buffalo roamed over the State. 


April 1909 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


A PILGRIM ALPHABET 








A is America to which the Pilgrims came, 

B is Brewster,—their honored Elder’s name. 

C is Carver, their first governor of renown. 

D is the dangers that surrounded Plymouth Town. 

E is England, the land that was their home, 

F is the forests where bears and Indians roam, 

G is their guide, a friendly Indian he, 

H is Holland far away across the sea. 

I is the Indian savage and grim, 

J is John Alden,—Priscilla married him. , 

K is King James, by some folks called a fool ; ; 

L is the Land over which he did rule. .: 

M is the Mayflower, the ship that brought them o’er; 
_N is November when they landed on the shore. 

O is Oceanus who was born upon the sea, 

P is Priscilla,—a lovely maiden, she. 

Q is the question Priscilla asked John, 

R is the Rock the Pilgrims landed on. 

S is Standish, the Captain, small but brave, 

T is Thanksgiving, the feast the Pilgrims gave. 

U is the underbrush where they searched for game, 

V is the vessel in which more Pilgrims came. 

W is Washing Day in cold and dreary clime, 

X and Y are letters that are very hard to riiyme, 

Z is the zeal that will conquer every time. 

—Monira F. McInTosH, Rockland, Maine. 


For the Nebraska Booklet 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— ; 

Nebraska was a part of the Louisiana Purchase and as a territory 
extended from the Missouri River to the Xrocky Mountains. It 
was crossed by Lewis and Clarke in their expedition and soon after 
this some fur traders settled along the Missouri River. At that 
The 
boundaries were changed several times, and in 1854 the territory 
was cut in two and the famous ‘*Kansas-Nebraska’’ bill was passed. 
In 1867 Nebraska became a State. Omaha was the first capital. 


The ‘‘ Homestead Law’’ caused many settlers to choose Nebraska 


grapes and peaches do well in all parts of the State. 


| across the State. 





as their home. The broad prairies, healthful climate, even tem- 
perature and sandy soil were great inducements. The name comes 
from the Indian for ‘‘Shallow Water.’’ The Platte flows entirely 
The Niobrara in the northern part and Republi- 
can in the southern are long streams. The Union Pacific and 
Burlington railroads cross the State, while severai other roads help 
in making travelling facilities good. There are large car shops at 
Havelock, Grand Island and Plattsmouth, which employ many 
men> The soil is sandy, readily absorbing the rain, making 
muddy roads almost unknown. The temperature averages about 
fifty degrees, with a rainfall of twenty-four inches well distributed 
over the State. In the western part 1s some irrigated land. Visits 
of cyclones and tornadoes are rare. 

The principal resources of the State are agriculture and siock- 
raising. Most farms are of eighty and 160 acres. Corn, wheat, 
rye and oats are the principal grains; about 150 varieties of grass 
are found, many of them good for stock. Much :cn<.cr 3s given 
to alfalfa. Sugar-beets of an extra good quality are raised and 
three factories make sugar. Many kinds of fruit are raised. Appies, 
Small fruits 
of all varieties are raised, and wild grapes, plums and goose ber- 
ries are abundant. Vegetables of all kinds do well; potatoes are 
raised in great quantities—-fields of forty to eighty acres. Onions 
have brought $250 per acre. 

There are many wild flowers here that are popular in other States 
as cultivated flowers. Trees are found along the streams. There 
are no minerals to speak of, though thin veins of coal, iron, lead 
and copper have been found. Ochre and peat are found in paying 
quantities. In the State are eight large packing houses, several 
creameries, factories for farm implements, leather goods and pot- 
tery. Omaha has smelting and refining works for reducing ore 
from gold and silver mines of Colorado. There arealso cereal and 
flour mills, starch and linseed oil factories, white lead works, dis- 
tilleries, and a cotton factory at Kearney. In most of the farm 
houses are many modern conveniences, such as bath, gas and heat, 
while telepliones and rural mail are in all districts. You find good 
barns and ont-buildings, fine stock and carriages, while automo- 
biles are not uncommon. Education is not negiected, and churches 
are scattered through the country and many in cities. Nebraska 
ranks among the lowest in illiteracy. Two and three-cuarters mil- 
lion acres of land were set apart for common schools; only the in- 
terest can be used, thus the permanent iund is constantly increas- 
ing with the value of the land. Free tuition for ali from five to 
twenty-one, and free text-books fof graded and high schools. A 
compulsory attendance and library law are used effectively. A 
State superintendent, a superintendent for each county and about 
10,000 teachers are employed. Through the Normals and Summer 
Schools the grades and. standards of teachers are constantly being 
raised, also by some new laws. State Association is held in Lin- 
coln three days annually. A larger attendance than ever is ex- 
pected this year as nearly every board has granted leave to teacliers 
on full pay. Blind, deaf and dumb and feeble-minded are cared 
for and two industrial schools have charge of unfortunates. At 





specially made 


Close of School Souvenirs 3°72" 


Contain names of teacher, pupils, school officers, place, date, etc. 
Beautiful new styles. See our large advertisement on iuside 
front cover. Our Floral souvenirs are meeting with much favor. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
when you order 


You Take No Chances fin sei 


Question Book or Every Day Plans as both are sold on the ‘‘ money 
back if not-satisfactory’’ basis. 
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3%) Good News 
=" to the Deaf 







You owe it to yourself, family and friends to 
at least investigate the claims we make for the 
WAY. EAR DRUMS. 

Write us today, tell us 
the cause of your deafness 
and how long you have 
suffered, and we will send 
you positive proof which 
you yourself can verify 
that the Way Kar Drums 
will help your case. If 
you were born deaf or 
have become totally deaf, 
don’t write, because our 
drums will not help you. 

But at least 90 out of every hundred cases can 
be very materially benefited by our wonderful 
invention. 

The Way Ear Drums are made from a pe- 
culiarly sensitized material moulded to fit the 
inner ear. They collect the sound waves ani 
centralize them on the drum so that by their aid 
even whispers can often be heard distinctly by 
people who cannot without them distinguish 
loud and clear voices. ‘ 

They will stop instantly the annoying ‘‘ head 
noises’’ from which so many deaf people suffer. 

In justice to yourself, write us today about 
your case. Be sure and address your letter 


The Way Ear Drum Co., 


313 Majestic Bldg., = Detroit, Mich, 
Sole proprietors of the original Way Ear Drum which cured the 
inventor of deafness after 25 years of almost complete silence, 


Esterbrook 


Stee/ Fens 


250 Styles 


SHOWING POSITICN 
OF ORUM 
iN THE EAR 








For business, 


the home, schools 


—every purposs. 


Backed by 
a half-century’s 
reputation 


At all Stationers 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
26 John St., N. Y. 


Works: Camden, N, J. 














Study Courses 


Our school offers an opportu- 
nity to study at home under the 
personal instruction of leading 
professors in our great colleges. 





We teach over one hundred cours: 
es in Academic and Preparatory, 


Agricultural, cial, 
and C School b hy 








Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the ground 
of expense. - 





John F. Genung, Ph. D.. Write today for a free copy of our 
elghty-page catalogue. 


Professor of English 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, cerisenosa, tasne. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


| Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 














Genoa is a Nationa] Indian School. A number of denominational 
schools also help, while a number of State institutions are well 
equipped. 

Nebraska claims the honor of originating Arbor Day. Hon. J. 
Sterling Morton offered a resolution to the State Board of Agri- 
culture which wasadopted, then the governor issued a proclamation 
appointing the second Wednesday in April as Arbor Day. Pre- 
mitums were offered for tree planting. Now twenty-seven States 
observe Arbor Day, and it is usually observed in schools with ap- 
propriate exercises. I have received so much help from the Nor- 
mal Instructor that I would be glad if | could help others in some 
way. Would like to exchange views.and buildings with teachers 
trom other states, 

—F. BELLE DOUGLASS, Princeton, Nebr. 


Presidents’ Song 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I have found this song very helpful in teaching pupils to re- 
member the order of the Presidents of the United States, also to 
remember the events of their administrations. It is sung to the 
tune of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.’’ 

‘‘George Washington, first President, 
By Adams was succeeded ; 
Tom Jefferson was next the choice— 
The people’s cause he pleaded. 
Madison was then called forth 
To give ‘Jolin Bull’ a peeling; 
James Monroe had all the go 
in the ‘Era of Good Feeling.’ 


‘“*Twas J. Q. Adams next came in 
And next came Andrew Jackson, 
Who licked ‘John Buil’ at New Orleans 
With such great satisfaction. 
Then Van Buren took the chair, 
Then Harrison and Tyler; 
The latter made the Whigs so mad 
They said he was a ‘riler.’ 
‘“We then elected James K. Poik; 
The issue that did vex us 
Was ‘Shall we fight with Mexico 
And take in ‘‘ Lone Star Texas?”’ 
Taylor then got in the chair, 
But soon had to forsake it, 
Millard Fillmore filled it more 
Frank Pierce then said, ‘1’ll take it.’ 


‘‘Oid Jim Buchanan next popped in, 
Abe Lincoln then was chosen 
He found the current of events 
Was anything but frozen. 
Andy Jolinson had a time, : 
Tie Senate would impeach ‘him 
But as it took a two-thirds vote 
‘They lacked one vote to reach him. 


‘*We then elected U. S. Grant, 
The man who fouglit at Shiloh; 
Hayes and Garfield, who was shot, 
They both came from Ohio. 
Arthur then the scepter held, 
To Cleveland turned it over; 
Ben Harrison then sandwiched in 
And once again ’twas Grover. 


‘*McKinley then came to the front, 
The tariff law he favored; 
‘Twixt principle and duty stern 
Not very long he wavered. 
But in his second term a man 
Of anarchist persuasion 
Shot our beloved president 
Now Roosevelt rules the Nation.’’ 
Although this song may be old to some, I hope some will find it 


to be helpful. 
—I,. T., Iowa. 


A Budget of Good Things 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Here is another budget from my scrapbook of games, puzzles 
and Friday afternoon recreations, ‘The following is a ‘* Misspelled 
Taie’’ which may be written on the board and of which the pupils 
are requested to write a correct revision, 

A TEST FOR SPELLERS 
A littie buoy said, ‘‘ Mother, deer, 
May Kye go out too play? 
The son is bright, the heir is clear, 
Owe! mother, don’t say neigh !’’ 


Go forth, my sun, the mother said: 
His ant said, ‘‘Take ewer slay, 

Your gneiss knew sled, all painted read, 
But dew knot lose ewer weigh.’’ 


‘*Ah, know!’’ he cried, and songht the street 
With hart so full of glee— 
The weather changed and snow and sleet 


And reign fell fierce and free. 

Seeley’s Question Book anid Normal 
You Can Get me Ph year for only $1.27. 
Primary Plans one year and the Question Book only $1.52. 
This Question Book, prepared by a noted educator, is eminently 
useiul to teachers for self-improvement, in preparing for teachers’ 
examinations and for class use. It is cheerfully sent on the 
‘money back if not perfectly satisfied,’ basis. See description 
elsewhere in this journal. “4 
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MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


Ms fy 
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“Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Chapped Hands and Chafing. 

a For your protection the genuine is put up in non-re- 
fillable boxes—the ‘‘Box that Lox,” witli Mennen’s face 
on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents—Sample free. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Taleumn Toilet Powder—tt 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor No 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. Sold only at Stores, 
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OVERNMENT 


POSITIONS 


46,712 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
places during the past year 
Excellent chances for appointment this 



















year. Noinfluence of any kind re 
quired, Only a common school 
education is necessary These are 
excellent positions tor young people 


For 13 years we have made a spec 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful have we been that thousands wliom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service atsalaries from 
$840 to $1,800 per vear. 

Our Civil Service announcements 
contain letters from over 500 per- 
sons who state that they owe their 
positions to our courses of training. Lo 
not attempt any Government ex 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement coutaining 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission, 

We also have the following depart- 
ments which give excellent courses 
Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping, Literature, Jour- 
nalism, Penmanship, Letter Writing, and Agriculture. 

The Law Department isin charge of Hon, Chas, A 
Ray, ex-Chiet Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
Write at once for one of our catalogues, It will he 
sent tree. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 





EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE 








Have You Ever? 


Yes, have you ever wished you could have all your 
school book and school supply orders tilled by one 
house, a house that would guarantee prompt and 
satisfactory service and low prices’ {fso, you need 
look no further, for all the advantages just named 
are accorded our customers. 


We carry one of the largest assortments of schoo! 
books in the country and can supply promptly practi 
eally every school book published, By sending all o! 
your orders to us, you save time and trouble, because 
you can inchide everything in one order. 


Of special interest to teachers are : our Department 
of Teachers’ Helps, where all kinds of teachers’ aids 
may be obtained; our Entertainment Department, 
which contains a complete line of Plays, Kecitation 
Books, ete.; our Library Department, containing 
standard and popular works at reasonable prices ; our 
Subscription Department, which offers the leading 
Magazines at cut rates, 

If you have not received a copy of our catalog re 
cently, send for one at once and if a member ofa 
schco!l Board, state your ofticial position. 


HALL & McCREARY, 


257 Wabash Avenue. Chicago, Illinois. 














$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


t Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded 


‘ x educative; special employment contract. Write for 
s% \ #7 free booklet; tells how and gives the proof. 
A At THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ 4580CIATION, 


106 The Baldwin, 


Indianapolis, Ind 
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WEAK EYES 


ARE MADE STRONG-—Smarting,Sore, 
Aching, Irritated, Inflamed, Watery, Diseased 
Eyes are speedily restored to perfect eye-health by our 
Simple Inexpensive Home Treatment 


of gentle vacuum-massage and 
soothing, healing, medicated vi- 
bration, as applied by means 
of the 


Natural 
Sight Restorer 


This system is prescribed and en- 
dorsed by practicing physicians—costs 
no more than one pair cf good glasses 
—and in most cases 


Renders Glasses 
Unnecessary. 






If your eyes trouble you, —or your sight is 
failing—you should investigate this success- & 
ful method at once. Neglected eye trou- : 
bles frequently result in total loss of 
sight. Write today for FREE on 
CARE OF THE EYES; this book also 
gives full particulars regarding 
our special offer of 

3 Months’ Treatment Free 


to every purchaser of the 
Natural Sight Restorer. 


Address 
NATURAL SIGHT RESTORER CO. 
52 Broadway, Detroit, Mich. 
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A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely ona knowl- 
edge of the whole truth about 
self and sex aud their relation 
to life and health. This 
knowledge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor cor- 
rectly from ordinary every- 
day sources. . 


Sexology 


(illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medica! Knowledge a Husband Should Mave 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Shonld Impart to Her Danghter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 


Write tor “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub, Co., Dept. P, Philadeiphia, Pa. 




















ARE YOU A TEACHER ? 


Do you need more edu- 
cation? Do you wish 
special any 
branch? 

Our school offers you 
an opportunity to study 
at home under the per- 
sonal instruction of lead- 
ing professors in our 
great colleges. 

We teach over one 
hundred Home Study 
Courses, including 
courses in Elementary 
and Advanced Pedagogy, 
a Normal Review Course, 
a Kindergarten Course 
and a course in Primary 
Methods. 

We have helped hundreds of ambitious teachers 

prepare for better positions and higher salaries, 

Write to-day for a free copy 

of our eighty-page Catalogue 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE 

Dept. 34, Springfield, Mass, 


help in 





A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D. 
<rincipal of Normal Department 


THE SCHOOL, 








MB SHORTHAND . 
TMesieney. Was 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. You can learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old aystems Boyd's Syllabic System is easy to learn 

easy to write—easy to read, Simple. Practical. Speedy, 
Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading as in other 
systems, No long list of word signs to confuse. Only nine 
characters to learn and you have the entire English language 
at your absolute command, 

The best system for stenographers, ——_ secretaries, 
newspaper reporters and railroad men. Lawyers, ministers, 
teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men and 
women may now learn shorthard for their own use. Does not 
take continual daily practice as with other systems, Our 
vraduates hold high grade positions everywhere, Send today 
for booklet, testimonials, etc, 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


983 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Hlinois. 

















ILLUSTRATORS and CARTOONISTS 

Earn $25 to $100 2 week. Send for free 

booklet, ** Money in Drawing’; tells how we 

teach illustrating by mail, Our stadents sell 

their work, Women succeed as well as men, 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 

6 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Threw snowdrifts grate, threw wat’ry pool, 
He flew with mite and mane— 

Said he: ‘‘ Though Eye would walk by rule, 
Kye am not write,’tis plane. 

‘«Tde like to meat some kindly sole, 
For here gnu dangers weight, 

And yonder stairs a treacherous whole ; 
To sloe has bin my gate. 


‘‘A peace of bread, a gneiss hot stake, 
Eyed chews if eye were home; 
This crewel fate my heart will brake, 
Eye love not thus too Rome. 
‘*T’m week and pail; I’ve mist my rode!"’ 
But hear a carte came passed — 
He and his sled were safely toad 
Back to his home at last. 
MOUNTAINS AND RHYME 
The name of some mountain, or chain of mountains, in Europe 
will be found to rhyme with the last word of the first line of each 
couplet in the following. 
c If I ever visit foreign parts, 
I should like to see the famous — 
2. If I wished for scenery wild and rural, 
Of course I should seek it in the — 
3. Or in sultry weather I’d take my ease 
On the snowy tops of the — 
4. If I'd go where the grapevine twines 
I’d wander about the — 


re But if the weather were coid and pluvious, 











| Springfield. 


| 7. Cork, 


T for it. 





| Our Book Catalogue 


‘Twould be the best to winter by Mount - 


6. And then, in search of air still purer, 
I'll hie me to the green Swiss — 


7. Asan Indian counts his scalps, 
I’1] carve on my stick the name of — 


8. Gazing upon eternal snows 
From the far summit of Mount — 


g. Not being ready with our pens, 
We cannot describe the — 


10. I?ll set myself a task still harder, 
And ciimb the Sierra — 


11, Not being so fond of talk as us, 
We’ll learn Circassian on the — 


12. ‘Then we shall gaze at early morn, 
Upon the summit of the lofty — 


13. We'll take a look at landscape Swiss, 
While traversing the Mount— 


Let us take a palace car, 
While passing through St.— 

Answers: I. Harz. 2. Urals. 3. Cevennes. 4. Appennines 5. 
Vesuvius. 6. jurer. 7. Alps. 8. Rose. 9. Kiolens. 10. Ne- 
vada, 11. Pindus. 12. Matterhorn. 13. Cenis. 14. Gothard. 


UNITED STATES CAPITALS 


Which capitals are breezy? 

Which one is rich? 

Which one is early in the year? 

. In which capitals do you find heavy weiglits? 

. Which capital contains a home for wild animals? 
Which contains a metal? 

Wiich one contains a falsehood? 

. Which were named after presidents? 

. Which one does a severe boil require? 

10. Which one enters the church service? 

11. Which one remembers the witchcraft delusion? 
12, Which one calls to mind the Greek games? 


Montpelier and Montgomery. 2. Richmond. 3. 
4. Boston, Trenton and Charleston. 5. Denver. 6. 
7. Montpelier. 8. Jackson, Madison, Jefferson City and 
g. Lansing. 10. Sacramento. 11. Salem. 12. Olympia. 


QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


. What ate the poles that nobody climbs? 

. What always falls but gets no scratches? 

. What never siceps but has a bed? 

. What js the ball that no one catches? 

. What hook will never catch a fish? 

. Where are the locks keys do not turn? 

. What city is often put into a bottle? 

. What city is often put on your handkerchief? 

. What state is round at both ends and high in the middle? 

10. Where is there a desert not fit for food? 

Answers: North and South Poles. 2. Waterfalls. 3. An ocean. 
4. The earth. 5. Sandy Hook. 6. Lochs (or lakes) of Scotland. 
8. Cologne. 9. Ohio. 10. Sahara. 

—P. R., Minnesota. 

[I have used the Misspelled Tale in my own classes. Am de- 
lighted to see it again, as my copy was borrowed and lost. It is a 
delightful exercise for your spelling classes. Am always glad to 
welcome Miss R. and am watching for the letter to the Travel Club 
Department, about Minnesota, to go with her photos.—PrREsI- 
DENT. | 
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Answers: I. 


Austin. 
Lincoln. 
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lists about five thousand 
books suitable for school 
or individual libraries, at wholesale prices, together with an ex- 
tended series of Entertainment Books, Teachers Helps, Music 
Books, etc., etc. It should be in the hands of every teacher, Ask 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Seeley’s | 


MADE SPECIALLY FOR YOU BY 


Dr. Levi SEEtry, 
Professor of Peda- 
4 gogy inthe New 

Jersey State Nor- 

“11 mal School, Tren- 
ton, N. J., whose 
"|| name is familiar to 
¢| | teachers generally 
as the author of 
**History of Edu- 
‘| cation,”’ *“*Foun- 
dations of Educa- 
tion,” ‘A New 
School Manage- 
i ment, etc., etc.”” 
} During the ten 
years preceding 
1905 we purchased 
‘1and sold more than 
75,000 Question 
= |Books — two dif- 
ferent titles being 
used within that time. Both of these books be- 
came so thoroughly out of date that, believing 
teachers are always deserving of the best, we 
contracted with Professor Seeley in the spring 
of 1905 to prepare a Question book along new 
and thoroughly. modern lines, 

The large sale and countless commendations 
which Seeléy’s Question Book ‘has enjoyed. dur- 
ing the brief period Since its production, amply 
justify our conclusion that a 


New and Modern Question Book 


would be welcomed by the great body of pro- 
gressive teachers. 


SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK THOROUGHLY COVERS 
THE FOLLOWING TOPICs: 








English and Geography 

American Literature U.S. History 

Reading Civil Government 
Orthography Writing 

Grammar School Management 
Arithmetic Methods of Teaching 
Drawing Nature Study 

Algebra Lessons on Manners and 
Physiology and Hygiene Morals 


Suggestions for the Study of Current Events 
These topics are treated: 


First. By introductory articles by Profes- 
sor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects. This in- 
valuable feature is found in no other Question 
Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Ped- 
agogical Question Book published. 

Second. By questions covering every con- 
ceivable phase of each subject. 

Third. By exhaustive answers to all ques- 
tions. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK has 426 
pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, 
neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. 
Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 


Combination Prices: 
For $1.27, postpaid, including Normal Instructor one year. 
For $1.52, postpaid, including Normal Instructor two years. 
For $1.52, postpaid, including Primary Plans one year. 
For $1.52, postpaid, including the Pathfinder one year. 


5. For $1.92, postpaid, including both Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans one year. 


Pepe 


as 


6. For $1.92, postpaid, including both Normal Instructor and 
and Pathfinder one year. 

1. For $2.02, postpaid, including both Primary Plans and Path- 
finder one year. 


8. For $2.42, postpaid, including all three journals one year. 
Order Today—If not perfectly satisfied, tell 
us and we will refund your money. 
to take orders for 


We Want An Agent Seeley’s Question 


Book and above combinations. Liberal cash 
commission. 


Other Books by Dr. Seeley 


The Foundations of Education. Abounds in helps for 
teachers with suggestions on discipline and hints 
Of BENGG!] INCENTIVES, ..0. 6.5.5.0 dcketnckwdees $1.00 


New School Management. A treatise on the prob- 
lems of school management based on sound peda- 


pogical. principles ocie. iiss oie ecceciesactes th $1.25 
Elementary Pedagogy. For beginners in the study 
of Pedagogy ..........068 seuss Uaed cambes capeue $1.25 


Any of the above books by Dr. Seeley sent postpaid 
on recetpl of price. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y- 
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From Nevada 


Dear Heip-One-Anothers :— 

I receive so many useful hints from your column that I want to 
add my mite. 

Here is one of my geographical puzzles which I find very useful. 
The one who names the greatest number of rivers wins the game. 


A GAME OF RIVERS 


1. Yes, Adam, a zone is a belt passing around the earth. 
Elsie Davol gave a party. 

3. The lawless gang escaped easily. 

4. Come, Gene, see my new book. 

5. Will you rally round the flag. 

6. Industry brings its own reward. 

7. ‘‘Hullo,’’ he shouted. ‘*Hullo’’ I replied. 

8. We must sever now our friendship. 

g. What ever happens, don't forget to be polite. 

10. Hurry or we shall miss our ride. 

Answers:—I. Amazon. 2. Volga. 3. 
Ural. 6. Indus. 7. Loire 8. Severn. 


- 


Ganges. 4. Genesee. 5. 
g. Po. 10. Missouri. 
HIDDEN BIRDS 
Oh, awkward boy, you have dropped it. 
You should head the ballad of ‘'Inch-Cape Rock.’’ 
The water comes. with rush and roar. 
. Ah, now, renounce that knavish prince. 
. Over and over the whistie sounded. 
6. Do what is right, or I, Ole Swenson, will take the Jaw into 
my own hands. 
Atswers :—I. Hawk. 
6. Oriole. 
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2. Finch. 3. Thrush. 4. Dove. 5. Wren. 


ae 
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A NEVADA GOVERNOR 





A DOZEN PENS* 


The following is very useful in teaching children to use the dic- 
tionary. 
Each word begins or ends with the word pen. 
1. Having wings. 
2. Easy of access. 
A web-footed sea-bird. 
. To make darker or more intense. 
. A smal] flag. 
. To take place. 
. Thoughtful or sad. 
A solemn Jewish festival. 
. A decided taste. 
10. A species of the poplar tree. 
11. Punishment for offense. 
12. Absence of meatis or resources. 


Answers:—I. Pennate. 2. open. 3. 
pennant. 6, happen. 7. pensive. 8. 
10. aspen. II. penalty. 12. pennry. 


A FAMILY OF SONS 


Cn Dun +. 


\o 


4. deepen. 5. 
9g. penchant. 


penguin. 
pentecost. 


Each word ends with ‘‘son.”’ 


1. A poisonous weed. 7. To accustom. 

2. Harmony. 8. The flesh of a wild animal. 
3. A motive or cause. g. A small plum. 

4. Any human being. to. A clergyman. 

5. Venom. 11. A criminal offence. 

6. Disloyalty. 12. A prayer or supplication. 


unison. 3. reason. 
venison. 


4. person. 5. 


Anuswers:—I. Jimson. 2. 
g. damson. Io. 


poison. 6. treason. 7. season. 8. 
parson, II. arson I2. oOrison. 


ANAGRAMS °- 
Longest rivers in the world. : 2 ; 
1. Elin. 2. Oza Man. 3. Eye is in. 4. I’m Pisis Isps. 5. 
Grin. E. 6 I. M. is ours. 7. We let camns—R. 8. Abenud. 9g. 
Sara Sank. 10, A peer’s hut. 





Send us a photograph 
Photographs Copied. and we eit eases a 
one dozen copies of it mounted on fine photograph cards 44%x6 
inches or 35gx7% inches (whether a long or broad oval is best 
suited to the picture) for $1.00. These are as fine photographs in 
niaterial and finish as you get at your photographer's. Other sizes 
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ONE DOZEN PHOTOGRAPHS 


1.00 


This is a fair 
illustration 
except as to 
size, of one 
of the repro- 
duced photo- 
graphs we 
furnish for 
One Dollar 
Per Dozen 


le 














i “ » Ben. 
Full Size 4 1-4x6 ins. 

This reproduction was made from a photograph 
which cost $4.00 a dozen at a regular photographers. 
You could not tell the difference between the original 
andthereproduction. Many timesthe reproductions 
are really much better thau the original, from the 
fact that we use better materials, better paper and 
better mounts than are used by photographers gen- 
erally. 


Send us Your Photograph and $1.00 


and we will return One Dozen copies of the picture, 
together with the original photograph uninjured. 

Size and Style—‘The style of photograph shown in 
the engraving above is our ‘‘G-2,” and it is 44x6 
inches in size. If the photograph sent to be copied 
is better adapted for a long oval, we place it on a 
card 3%%x7'¢ inches. ‘The cards are white or ash 
gray as desired. No order filled for less than One 
Dozeu. Additional dozens at lower prices. 

Larger sizes and different styles fur- 
nished at proportionately low prices. 

OUR GUARANTEE~— We absolutely guarantee our 
reproductions to be as good as the original photo- 
graph, that they can not be told from the original 
photograph, that our work will not fade, and that 
we use the same high-grade materials as are used by 
leading photographers everywhere. 

50 CENTS A DOZEN. We make smaller photographs 
(Mounts 3 x 4 inches) same quality at 50 cents a dozen. 

FILMS DEVELOPED, Rates 10 cts. upward, accord- 


ing to size of film, Send for circular containing price list. 


Special Souvenir Post Cards 


Have YOUR OWN Souvenir Post Cards. Send 
your photograph, that of your school building, a 
group of friends, a landscape or any otlier desired 
and we will photograph it direct upon a post card 
by our Special Process. Original photograph re- 
turned uninjured, 

Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents for each 
additional one from same photograph. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

















FREE 


150 samples dainty laces 

free for the asking, Your 

name ou a postal, that’s all, 
LIVINGSTON LACE and SALES CO. 
Dept. N, 


LACE SAMPLES 


Dansville, N. Y. 








NCLE SAM WANTS YOU 


and thousands of others to work for him. 
Common school education sufficient. 40,000 
appointments yearly in Railway Mail, 
Postal, Custonis, Internal Revenue, and 
other branches of U.S. service, Philippines 
and Panama. Full particulars free con- 
cerning positions, salaries, examinations 
(held soon in every State), suple exaln- 
ination questions, etc. NATIONAL 
CORRES 





PONDENCE INSTI- 
TUTE, 44-70 Second Natl. ea 
Building, Washington, D. C. 





| 





ntercontinental 
niver,sity 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Includes Justice DAVID J. BREWER, U. S. Supreme 
Court; Hon. MARTIN A. KNAPP, Chairman Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and Senator CHAUNCEY M. 
DEPEW. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Co-founder 








Instruction by mail in prac- 
tically all lines of business, 
science and education. Law, 
Bookkeeping, Accounting, 
Civil Service, Engineering, 
Mechanical Drawing, Busi- 
ness Letter Writing. 160 
separate courses. To be 
well educated is to be 
well paid. We will 
help you to a 
better place 
in life. 





Hon. David J. Brower 



















Hon. Martin A. Knapp 


Intercontinenta! 
University 
1440 


“L’’ Street 
Washington, D, 








Please sen’ th@ year bools 
and Catalog. 
Edward Everett ale sai 
Asef? tte’ coece ° 
TN Li Fin Siwdh ewes cdévadincasvies Weexvelos 
No. 28 
DMS SIUP OEE FRc caece ccctccccoccccccedabeserecccceses 
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Our home study 
courses will give you 
a thoro training in a 
wide range of subjects. 


We will prepare you for en- 
trance to normal school or 
college, or aid you in laying the 
foundation for a technical or 
professional education. Two 
years of work toward the A. B. 
degree may be done by corre- 
spondence. Spend your leisure 
moments in useful and inspiring 
study. The expense is nominal, 
for our courses are offered at 
the exact cost of instruction. 

Our home study courses are fully equiv- 
alent to residence work. For this reason 
credit is given for admission to Washington 
University, for one-half the A.B. degree, and 
in all the State Normal Schools of Missouri, 


as well as in many other Universities, Col- 
leges and Normal Schools. 


Washington University 
Box MM, St. Louis, Mo. 














Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 


TEACHERS, Course by mail while teaching 
Write E. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., for 
Business School News. 





q SILY OWN A AMOND OR WATOH, or presen 
pb dh—f. » catalog. Whatever you select therefrom we send on 
[OFTIS monthly payments. Your credit 4 good. Our prices the lowest. We give a guarantee of value and quality. As a good 


EBay Fite oe raapr cent 
BR20S.2 C0. next. 1046, 





TAMOND | ‘uvertment nothing is safer t 
HOUSE, value 10 to 20% qumeele. Write today for descriptive catalogu® 
92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Lil, | eentaining 1,500 illustrations, Do it now, 


ATCHES. 


agi 0 some loved one. Send for our beautiful descriptive 
aporoval, If you like it, pay one-fifth on delivery, balance in 8 equal 
a Diamond. It increases in 


it is free. 














at proportionately low prices. Photographs reproduced on post 
Cards, 50c a dozen. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. | 
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GRAND PRIZE CONTEST 


‘ An Unlimited Number of Prizes will be distributed among those who make a copy 
of this picture, If our Art Director decides that your copy is even 4 
ood as the original, it will win an illustrated magazine 
§ the work of the most prominent artists of the country. ; 
to Win a Prize —It will not cost you a cent to enter this 
contest. Sit right down now and copy this picture with either pencil or pen andink. Sce 
how well you can do it. If you are a prize winner it will prove you have talent for drawing. 


Copy This Picture and Win a Prize 


Thousands of people now earning small pay have illustrating ability, but do not know 
it. If you willsend your drawing to-day, we will tell you whether you possess this talent. 
drawing is even 4o percent.as good as t 1 ate 
and we can start you on the road to a comfortable and independent living, 
easant, steady and profitable employment. . é 


Correspondence institute of America, Dept. 390, Scranton, Pa. 


ver cent. as 


° 
REE OF CHARGE FOR 
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1e original, you have this natural 
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To advertise our wonderful HAIR GROWING preparations 
where they are at present unknown, we offer 50 cash prizes— 
$500 in GOLD; FREE Whether you are entirely bald, or 


have just begun to loose your hair; or never having had much, 


YOUR now wish it luxuriant, YOU NOW HAVE A CHANCE to 


HAIR 


earn a small fortune and to grow LUXURIANT HAIR to pay 
you for your trouble We find that each new patient is the 
means of sending us so many others that we can easily afford to 
pay large sums for new patients. WRITE T0-DAY! The 
particulars are free, but if you will enclose Se, to help us pay 
postage, ete,, we will send you « trial treatment consisting of a 


DEAF 25 YEARS 


Gan Now Hear Whispers 


g’, 1 was deaf for 25 years. 

I can now hear a whisper 
with my artificial EAR 
DRUMS inmyears. You 
cannot see them 





Medicated Eer Drum 
inemy Pat. July 15, 1908 





sealed package if you will send Se. 


$500. LOWELL, ad 


RHODES’ REJUVENATOR 





bottle of Hair Grower, box of Dandruff Cure, a bar of Terebene 
Soap and a book on the care of the hair which will enable you 
to become a Hair Specialist yourself, All this sent free in 
A. E. RHODES CO., 
HATK AND SCALP SPECIALISTS 


RESTORES GRAY HAIR | Price $1.00 bottle 


postage. Address 





- MASS, 




















ears. annot 
Them for they are perfectly comfortable. 
Write and I will tell you a true story—How 
k be) Deaf—and How I Made Myself He°-, 

ress 


Cc. P. WAY 58 Adelald. % 


GEO. P. WAY 
&t Detrolt, -wwstGhte 











25 Flower Post Cards Only 10c 
New designs-very handsome, sure to please you. 
Roses, Tulips, Carnations, ete, try a package. You will 
want more, J.D, Wendell, Dept,231-72 Canal St.Chicago 


BECOME INDEPENDENT 


aud learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and En 

uraving and Optics, In possession of this knowledge 

you can earn a large salary. Write forour new Cata 

logue today. ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
ST. LOUIS, M0, 





out Merchandise & Grocery Catalogs. Mail order 
house, Ameriean Home Supply Co., Desk 44, Chicago 


| Either Sex, can make 
| Agents $100 Per Mo, Sts 


$90 A MONTH, $60 Expense Allowance at start, to put 
} 





Portrait of 
Presidents. First man started out sold 21 in five 
hours. Write for particulars, 
Seibert Ptg. Co., Box 3, Canal Dover, Ohio. 








Brand New—So are my prices. 


Five Grape Vines for 20c 


Postage prepaid. our choice of the following va- 
rieties; Niagara, Worden, Concord. end Woodcock’s 
Seedling. [ will make an assortment of two black, 
two white and one red or all five of any one or two 
of above varieties. These are all standard varieties 
and are specially adapted to the garden and home use 
and will not last long at this price. Prices on larger 
quantities furnished on request, 

J. CLINTON PEET, R.F.D. No.2, Box 10, Webster, N. Y. 





$1.00 Package Free. 


Foso Quickly Removes Dandruff, Stops Falling Hair and Itching Scalp. 
Changes Gray or Faded Hair To Its Natural Color. 





Grows New Hair. 





| Don’t Ask You To Take My Word For It. 


Below and Mail Today 





Dandruff is Easily Removed 


By using Foso, Sometimes a single treat- 
ment will doitif thoroughly applied. All 
scalp diseases quickly yield to this treatment, 
A trial will speedily convinee you. 


No More Gray Hair 


Foso Hair and Scalp Remedy brings your 
hair back to its natural color, gloss and vigor. 
Itis notadye, buta true hair food that de- 
stroys the cause of the trouble and assists 
nature to supply the pigment or coloring 
matter. Why look old betore your time. 

= 3 ° 

Food For Hair 
Is as necessary as for the body. Hair, lacking 
proper nourishment, gets dry, brittle and dull 
inappearanee, Life and gloss disappear when the 
food elements required are lacking, and the scalp 
is notable tosupply thesame. Foso invigorates 
and promotes what nature demands. Good hair 
isan index to good health. 


Falling Hair is Sick Hair 

Foso remedies it, makes hair healthy, stops fal- 
ling hair and promotes new growth on bald spots. 
Natural color restored, dandruff removed, inflani- 
mation ay ry All germs hidden under scale or 
dandruff, that are sapping the life of the hair, are 
destroved and health and vigor renewed Try it: 
jt will delight you. 


This is a typical American beauty. the hand. 
somest of women, but what would she leo 
like without her wondertul head of hair @ 
Why don't you have hair like it¢@ Foso_ will 
grow it for you. Get the free $1.00 package 
and use itatonce. 





Baldheads Rejoice 


When they try Foso. Thousands of men and 
women who had been bald for years now have 3 
beautiful head of hair grown by the proper use of 
Foso, which is the greatand famous. treatment. for 
all disenses of the hair and scalp. Foso also insures 





‘luxuriant growth to eyebrows and eyelashes. 


Fill Out Free Coupon 
For a Free $1.00 Package 
That Will Prove All | Glaim. 





Why Comb Out Hairs 


When you can keep them? When the scalp 
is put in a healthy condition, the roots nour- 
ished and scalp cleaned by using Foso, the 
hair will stop coming out and grow in thicker 
and glossy, 


Healthy Hair is Moist;Is Yours? 

If the natural oil is lacking, your hair will 
become dry, harsh, brittle and split. Foso 
gets at the trouble by assisting nature to put 
in-a healthy condition the parts that come 
into play insupplying the oil and properly 
distributing the same. Try it once; you'll 
use it all the time. 








Free $1.00 Package Coupon 


Fill in your name and address on the blank lines 
below, cut out the coupon and mail to J. F. Stokes, 
Mar., 8985 Foso Bldg., Cincinnati. Ohio. Enctose 
ten cents in stamps or silver as an evidence of good 
faith and to help cover packing, postage. ete.. and 
a full $1.00 package will be sent you at once by mail 
prepaid tree of cherge. 





Give full address—write plainly 
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Answers :—I.Nile 2. Amazon, 3. Yen- 
esei.-4. Mississippi. 5. Niger. 6. Mis- 
souri. 7. St. Lawrence. 8. Danube. g. 
Arkansas. 10. Euplbrates. 


DINNER ANAGRAMS 


1. Vale scutle. 
3. I not slender. 
reads best. 


2. Ham burst a keg. 
4. Use a gas. 5. We 


Auswers:—I. Veal cutlet. 2. Hamburg 
steak. 3. Tenderloin. 4. Sausage. 5. 
Sweet breads. , 


ANAGRAMS OF HISTORIC CHARACTERS 
CELEBRATED IN VERSE 


2. Dear Alan X. 
5. He is 


tT. Join her rooms. 
3. Ever up Lear. 4. Sea car. 
Dan. R. 

Auswers:— 1. Sir John Moore. 2.-Al- 
exander. 3. Paul Revere. 4. Caesar..5. 
Sheridan. 


—OLIVE V. GOENS,. Nevada. 


The difference 


_ remember this— 


it may save your life. Cathartics, 
bird shot and cannon ball pills—tea 
spoon doses of cathartic medicines 








' all depend on irritation of the bowels 


until they sweatenough tomove. Cas- 
carets strengthen the bowel muscles 
_8o they creep and craw] naturally. 
This means a cure and only through 
Cascarets can you get it quickly and 
naturally. 880 
Cascarets—10c box—week’s treat- 


ment. All druggists. Biggest seller 
in the world—million boxes a month. 


WANTED 


To hear from teachers, both men 
and women, from 25 to 45 years of 
age, who desire remunerative, 
pleasant, bonorable work during 
vacation. Teachers engaged last 
year for vacation work, having 
found it more satisfactory and 
more profitable than teaching, 
have remained in it. The same 
opportunity is open to teachers 
this year, The proposition can be 
tested during vacation, and if mu- 
tually desired, permanent arrange- 
ments may be made. No book 
soliciting nor house to hotuse 
work. Address 
M. STEWART, 

Suite 850, 324 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 




















"490 FOR THIS BEAUTIFUL 


ges) Marble Tombstone 


i Lettered exactly as illustrated. 
im More than 500 other kinds, styles 
and sizes in granite and 
marble at $3.60 to $385.00. 
» If you want the best in 
i ’ stonecraft at direct- 
Fe put tnt <a | prices, 

ae H ” write for our Tombstone 

Catalogue No. 579E. 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago 


$120 QQMONTHLY selling STOVINK, a wonderful 
eVV new stove blacking that will never burn off. 
Nothing else like it in the world. Sells at every home. 
Agents are telegraphing orders, Write today. 

HAY DEN-GRIFFIN & Co., 318 Huron Street, Toledo, 0. 















We want short stories, If you write 
short stories. have them published. 
Send forour plan. The Short Story 
WRITERS] Club,313 N.Gifford St.. Syracuse, N. ¥ 














To clear out a lot of odd- 
Post Card Bargain and ends we will sel] 1! 
post cards post paid for only 28, These are all regula: 
geods-No job lots or rubbish and if dissatisfied you can 
return and get your money back. Order quick, 


J. D. Wendell, Dept. 230-72 Canal St., Chicago. 


How Salesmen Make Money. 


‘The fact that several of Carnegie’s millionaire 
began their buisness careers with him as travel- 
ing salesinen has often been referred to as an ¢v- 
idence of the manner in which drummers ca" 
come to the front, Any one with intelligence. 
perseverance, and tact can make money as 4 
salesman. The National Salesman Training As- 
sociation is sending out a book with hiuts on th 
subject, a copy of which will be sent to any reai- 
et of the Normal Instructor who will write to th: 
association, addressing it to any one of its offices, 
either at New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Miu- 
eapolis, or San Francisco. In asking for the 








book, write to Department 161 of the association 
and mention Normal Instructor. 
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THE PHYSICS OF THE FOOT 


By Harlan P. Cole, M. D., Consulting Orthopedist, New York State 
Department of Health 


this is the situation in the ordinary shoe. 
Figure 2 shows the outline of the bottom 
of a left shoe, and it will be seen that 
the heel and sole have been cut away 
from the inner and back part of the shoe, 
where the weight is received and where 
a firm foundation is consequently most 
needed, and the spot shows where the 
line of body weight falls. 

What happens asa result of ignoring 
the principles of physics is indicated in 
Figure 3. This is the condition known 
as Flat Foot, which is becoming increas- 
ingly prevalent. The strain involved in 
trying to maintain equilibrium gives rise 
to considerable pain in the arch of the 


Is it not strange that one who has made 
a study of physics, who, perhaps, is giv- 
ing instruction in the subject and refer- 
ring more or less frequently togravity and 
stable and 
unstable 
equilibrium 
never thinks 
to bring the 
lesson home 
and find 
therein the 
principal 
cause for the 
foot ache 
and foot dis- 


tress so} foot and in the ankle. And walking with 
many teach- | the ankle twisted in this manner strains 
erssuffer, in | the knees, the hips and the back. Flat 
comin0n | Foot is sometimes called ‘‘broken-down- 
with the fol- | arch’’ but it is a misnomer, for it is not 


that the bony arch breaks down but the 
whole foot revolves inward under the 
weiglit of the body. Sometimes the trou- 
ble *s called ‘‘rheumatism of the feet,’’ 


lowers of 
other avoca- 
tions whose 
duties re- 
quire them 
to spend a 
good deal 
of time on 
their feet ? 
In stand- 
ing erect the body weigiit is borne 
equally by the feet. In walking there 
is a moment when the whole weight 
rests upon one fvot. Now the weight is 
applied to the foot at its rear end, and 
reaches the same through the shin bone 
which extends from the knee to the 
inner ankle; what is called the inuer 
ankle bone being indeed a downward pro- 
jection at the lower end of tle shin bone. 
As seen in the accompanying cut, which 
isa sectional view of the bones of the 
ankle and heel of the right foot from the 
rear, the lower end of the tibia cr shin 
bone rests upon the astragalus, and this, 
in turn, upon the oscaicis or heel bone. 
But that part of the heel bone that 
touches the ground is not in the line of 
the transmission of the body weight, 
which is marked by a white line on the 
cut. Thus, the weight-bearing portion | 
of the foot is in a condition of unstable 
equilibrium. Nature maintains equili- 
brium by arranging that the tendons of 
certain of the muscles of the calf of the 
leg should pass under the inner ankle on 
their way tothe under surface of the 
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Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 


but the rolled ot pronated foot tells the 
tale, and indicates its real nature. 

A knowledge of pliysics should also 
lead us to expect other more or less scri- 
ous developments from a flat foot. For 
instance, if one foot be worse than the 
other, the hip on that side will be lower 
than the other, and the trunk must be 
twisted and the spine curved in conise- 
quence, It isa well-known fact that a 
very large number of ladies have to have 
the dress skirt made longer on one side, 
and one hip and one shoulder padded. 
In the great majority of such cases, the 
disparity arises from a faulty base lead- 
ing to a superstructure out of plumb ; in 
other words, there is a flat foot. The 
common treatment for flat foot is the in- 
sertion of a metallic arch prop or arch 
plate in the shoe. Without mentioning 
other disadvantages arising from this 
procedure, it should be enough to point 
out to the physi- 
cist the absurdity 
of expecting per- 
manent improve- 
ment by such a 
measure. If the 
shoe itself is so 
constructed that it 
not prevent 
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Fig. 2. foot, certainly no 
structure inside it 
can do it;-for the 
shoe and the arch 
inside it will roli 
together. “What 
we must do is to 
provide.a shoe that 
will furnish.a sure 
foundation; the 
weight line must 
be received in 
that part of: the 
shoe -that touches 


Fig. 3. 


foot and the toes. So that it is fair to 
say that we walk or stand more.on_ our. 
muscles than on our bones. It is evi- 
dent that the equilibrium may be broken 
down in one of two. ways—an in- 
crease of body weight may be more than 
the museles can sustain; or the muscles 
lav be weakened as the result of lying 
in bed during acute illness, or from a 
number of other: causes, and then be no 
longer equal to bearing up the normal 
body weight. 
Again, it is a principle in physics that 





the lower the center of gravity the more tle eras Se 
stable the equilibrium, so that every S¢e™ 1 Sigures 4 
fraction of inch the body is raised. by the | 4d 5. Then the 





heels of shoes the greater the muscular | rolling in of the 


Fig. 


strain must be to hold’ the foot in -a foot being pre- 

noriual position. If the shoe has a ' vented, pronation or flat foot is impossi- 
smaller base than the foot itself, all | ble. - That it is possible to make a siioe 
Principles of physics are’ violated. And, (Continued on page 39) 
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MILKWEEDCREAP: 


We want every woman in Americato send for a liberal free sam- 
ple of Milkweed Cream and our booklet telling of the wonderful 
results that follow its daily use. Write today before you forget, 

















This is the one toilet cream that has proved its merit. 
Milkweed Cream is not a new thing. Your grand- 
mother used it and her matchless complexion testi- 
fied toits worth. It is nature’s own aid to beauty 
—a skintonic. A very little applied gently 
to the face, neck and hands, night and 
morning, cleans out the tiny pores, stim- 
ulates them to renewed activity and 
feeds and nourishes the inner skin 

and surrounding tissues. The cer- 
tain result of this is a complex- 
ion clear and brilliant in 
coloring—a skin soft and 
smooth without being 
shiny—plump, round- 
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ed cheeks from RR pT: Milkweed 
which all lines Samant fat Sue soe . 
Beeston TOUSE PAEVE Crea m 1S 


SAS READILY ABSORBE 


and wrinkle: 
‘ anya 


have been ; i. —— good for all com- 
taken <paauaate-is E ' cae plexion faults. It 
away. has a distinct thera- 

peutic action on the 


skin and its glands. Ex- 
cessive rubbing or kneading 
is not only unnecessary, but is 
liable to stretch the skin and cause 
wrinkles. Milkweed Cream _ is 
absorbed by the skin like dry ground ab- 
sorbs rain. Thus the pores are not clogged 
up, irritated or enlarged as they are by having 
stuff forced into them by rubbing. Milkweed 
Cream is dainty, fastidious and refined—a _neces- 
sary toilet luxury for every woman who values her 
personal appearance. (Sold by all druggists at 50c and 
$1.00 a jar, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Don’t 
forget to write for the liberal free sample. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM & C0., 65 Tenth Street, 


“IMPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS 
PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS 









DETROIT, MICH. 
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Poe y er” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making money 
1 ane “fat particulars and special offer at once. ‘ 
NO MONE QUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship 
to anyone, anywhere 9 the U. S. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay /reight, 
and allow TEN DAT. FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and 
pat it to any test you wish R. you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 

cle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
FACTO RY PRICE We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one 
small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 middlemen’s 

ofits uyin RIC E us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your bicycle. 
Nor UY» Ticycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any Price until you receive our catalogues and 

—- our + KD ‘actory prices and remarkable special.effers to rider agents. 

YOU WILL BE A ASTOMISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 


our superb models at the wonderfully low prices we 
can make for 1909. We sell the highest grade bicycles for less money than any other factory. We are 
satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. 1 YCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 
under ON own_name plate ic double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
SE D HAND B CYC We do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, but 


‘usually vere number on te taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores. These we clear out promptly 


‘ ing from $3 to $8 or $10, Descriptive bargain lists mailed free. 
TIRES, COASTER 


IN EACH TOWN 
, and district to ride 
P and exhibit a 1909 
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BRAKES single wheels, imported roller chains and pedals, 
§ parts, w pom and —a ofall kinds at Aa// the usual retail prices. 
watr, but write today and we will send you free by return mail our large catalogue, beauti- 
fully a great fund of interesting matter and useful information; also a wonderful proposition 

on the first cumple pe meer by phe to your town. It only costs @ postal to get everything, Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY Dept. wos, CHICAGO, ILL. 


















From FactorytoHome 
OnaY aYear’sFree Trial 


E T 
Why Shouldn’t You Buy oa 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


Buy On The Cornish Plan 
which, in brief ,placesa strictly high grade piano 
or organ in your home, freight paid if you wish, 
atrock-bottom factory price, upon terms 
of your own choice, giving you 1 year to test 
theinstrument before you need decideto keeplt 

and we give youan Ironclad Bond of In- 
demnity which holds us to this offer and also 
insures instrument against defect for 25 years. 


Send For The New 
CORNISH BOOK 


The most beautiful piano and organ catalogue 
issued; it shows the choicest of our 50 latest 
styles and explains things you ought to know 
whether you buy from us or elsewhere. The 
book 1s yours for the asking. Write foritnow. © 


CORNISH (0 Washington, N.J. 








CORNIS 


Two Years’ Credit 
If Needed 









Save one-third—buy 


We save you $100 and more on 











the purchase of a piano. 0. Established Over 66 Voars on, the Cornish plan 
AGENTS’ OUTFIT | 
CONSISTING OF 6 ARTIC 
Combination Dipper os “A vol 25 p Highest Grade Post Cards 10c 
Perfection ITvTeE 'o two alike. All colored. Nocomics.t— 
Cake Tin, The finest, a best assortment 
Self - Seali yuever saw. Si 1, FP! 
Me Te ie Le Birthday, Pretty ¢ Stein, Marine, Lande 


scape and other choice views, The 
kind that sells 3 to 56 each. . Al) sent 
postpaid, with catalogue, just to intro- 
duce our large and select line of fine 
highgrade postcards at bargain prices 

SOUVEMIR POSTAL CO., 473 Carroll Ave., Chinago. 


id Potato Masher, Clean Cut Cake Tin, sent by express, with 
large catalog, to those who wantto sell our goods and will send 
25¢ to pay for packing. Startabusiness of yourown, Write today 


‘orks, 40 Republic St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Shipments made from Chicago, Ilis., branch if desired, 
























[ Can Reduce Your | 


Build Up Your Figure 
Correct Chronic Ailments 


Would you like to accomplish these results by 
natural means and in a scientific, dignified manner ? 


T have helped over 30,000 women in the past six years by a fow simple 
directions followed in the privacy of their own rooms. 


I can reduce you and at the same time strengthen 
TooFleshy? ——— and heart, and relieve you of such chroni¢ 
ilments as : 


“iaeaiaaiien Dullness 
Weakness 


Catarrh 


Constipation 
Torpid Liver 
Indigestion 


purified. 
One Pupil Writes: 


“Miss Cocroft, Thave reduced 78 pounds and I look 15 years younger. 
those hipsand I feel so well | wanttoshout. I never get out of breath now. When I began 
I was rheumatic and constipated, my heartwas weak and my head dull, and ch dear, t 
am ashamed when I think how I nsed to look! 1 never dreamed it was all soeasy, T thought 
I just had to be fat. I feel like stopping every fat woman | see and telling her of you.”* 
You can be round, plump, rested and attractive, Nature 
why should you not? 
pupil who was thin writes me: 

T am eo proud of my neck and arms! My 
busts are rounded out and I have gained 28 pounds; it has come just where I want it, 
and I carry myself like another woman. My old dresses look stylish on me now. 
not been constipated since my second lesson and I had taken something for years. My 
liver seems to be all right and I haven't a bit of indigestion any more, for I sleep like a 
I fee! so well all the time. 


telling me your faults in health or figure, and I 
Write me today will cheerfully tell you whether I can help you. 


one d you to be, 


"Tl just can't tell you Rein happy | am. 


baby and my Nerves are 80 rested 


Irritability 
Nervousness 

I strengthen whatever organs are weak; start your blood to circulating 
as when you were a child; teach you to breathe so the blood is fully 
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Flesh 


Slecplessness 
Weak Nerves 
Weak Heart 


T have reduced 


I have 





Send 10 cents for instructive booklet showing how to stand and wack correctly. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 30, 


57 Washington Street, 


Chicago 


Author of * Character as Expressed in the Body,” E 





Miss Corrott’s name stands tor progress tn the sctentific care of the health and figure of woman. 











“Let 
All Sing” 











School Music Books 








The Star Collection of 


Old Favorite Songs 


With Words and Music 


It ixjust what you 
It contains the 
choicest and best col- 
lection of old favorite 
reel songs ever published, 








Ip all there are 51 songs, The following are 
the titles of some of them: 
Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward 


Fly, Lead Kindly Light. Go Down, Moses, Flag 
of the Free, Blue Bells of Scotland. Yankee 
Doodle, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night 


Ladies, Swanee River, Ben Bolt, My Old Ken 
tucky Home, Old Blaek Joe, Comin’ Through 
the Rye, Last Rose of Summer. Battle Hymou of 
the Republic, Flow Gently Sweet Afton, Darling 
Nellie Gray, In the Gloaming, Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 otbers 
Just as good. 

The complete collection bound in beautiful 
colored covers, Former price bc 

SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN, 
One Specimen Copy, Sc 

At this price your school cannot afford to be 
without a song hook 

Order a copy today and if you are not satistied 
with the book we will refund vour money, 





PATRIOTIC SONGS. 


Songs specially selected for use in the Chicago 


in all. 
the tollowing songs is, 
Love Your Mother’’ 
ers Get Home’’, *‘My Old Cottage 
it pleases wherever used. Price 


SPECIAL, 


alone, 








\ series of Patriotie | 


Schools. The contents comprises 38 titles among 

whieh are America”, “Columbia. the Gem of The Nonobel Songster, Part Il—For Gram- 
the Ocean” Marching Through Georgia’, Dixie maror Mixed Grades, $1.00 per dozen. Sam- 
Land’ 'Home Sweet Home’, Tenting on the ple 10¢. 

Od Camp Ground’. The Star Spaigled Ban 

ner’.Tramp, Tramp. Tramp Yankee Doodle” The Nonobel Songster, Part UI -For High 
and many others is pages substantially bound, Schools and advanced singers. $1,00 per doz- 
Price (8c. $1.50 per dozen, en, Sample (0c. 

HAPPY DAYS. By James D. Vaughn. Contains 55 Songs, and several 


pages of “Gems of Thought’? and Responsive Seripture Readings. 
Every song has been tried and found good and singable, 
worth the price of the 
‘The School House on the 
Home’, ‘‘My 

$1.50 a Dozen. 


On receipt of 2§¢ we will send one copy each of any three 
of the above books you wish to examine. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co,, 


EVERY DAY PLANS SONG BOOK. Com- 
piled trom the musie pages contained in the set 
of four books comprising Every Day Plans. 
The music is especially prepared for schools, 
adapted to various grades, and suitable for the 
different seasons, ‘*Anexcellent collection.’’ It 
has 40 pages bound in strong paper and in an- 
ticipation of its becoming adopted in a large 
number of schools, the price has been fixed at 
only 10c a copy, $1.00 a dozen, $7.50 per 
hundred. 


STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. Seventy-two 
charming songs for the little ones, among them 
“Coasting Songs”, *‘Cradle Songs’, ‘How the 
Flowers Grow’, ‘How to Make a Shoe”, “The 
Lively Little Pussy”, “Jack and Jill’, ‘Little 
Bo Peep”, Marching Song’’,"Seven Times One”, 
“Snow Song’, “Somewhere Town", ‘The 
Turkey Gobbler Said’, “The Way to School” 
“There Wasa Little Man”, “Tom The Piper's 
Son”, “Two aud One”, “When You Drive a 
Nail.’ Just the books you want to enliven your 
school work. 15c¢ per copy or $1.50 per dozen 


WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS. By _T. B. 
Weaver. A new and choice collection of Songs 
for opening and closing of schools, special days 
and general school use, Every song in the col- 
lection underwent a careful test in Mr. Weaver's 
own school before it was permitted to form a 
partof this book. The result is that every song 
is usable. $1.50 per dozen, Sample 15c. 


NERRY MELODIES, bys. C. Hanson. This 
book grows in popularity every year in spite of 
the many new books gotten out. Merit Counts. 
(4 paces, manilla covers, $1.50 a dozen, 
Sample copy 18¢. 


Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and 
Lasses— Popular new song book, contains ex- 
cellent selections for general use, also for special 
days. The words are sensible, elevating and full 
of life, while the music is catchy. harmonious 
and pleasing. Price, 15¢, $1.50 per dozen, 


THE NONABEL SONGSTERS. A _ Graded 
series of New School Song Books of Unusual 
Worth, Compiled by Effie Louise Koogle and 
Archibald Humboldt. These volumes combine 
the World's Best Songs, old and new, The ut- 
most care has been taken to include only old 
songs of world-wide popularity, and new songs 
of real merit. The result isa collection of music 
of surpassing excellence, Three volumes, as 
follows: 

The Nonabel Songster, Part |— For Inter 


mediate or Mixed Grades, $1.00 per dozen. 
Sample 0c. 


64 pages 

Kach of 

book, viz: ‘If You 

Hill’’,**When All the Sing- 

Mountain Home’’, ete. 
Sample 1§c. 


Dansville, N. Y. 











of your schoo] or. college, or of 

dopee| CARDS athletic teams ald clubs, 150 

or $1.75. Larger quantities still cheaper. Samples, 
full partic wer and prices 4 cents postage. 

SUFFOLK CARD CO., Dept. N.I., Boston, Mass. 


WE PAY $96 A MONTH SALARY 


and furnish rig and all expenses to introduce poultry and 
stock powders; new plan; steady work; Address 
BIGLER COMPANY, X 361, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph. 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
sented to answer probJems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
cents for solution of each problem. We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
limit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
something to cover postage and stationery. The 
amount is too small really to pay for the trouble, 
but Prof. Mills delights in helping perplexed 
teachers in this his favorite subject. X 

Teachers desiring further help wil! find it in 
Prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
containiug hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions, Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
sent to Kdson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 

1. A farmer bought | of a quarter sec- 
tion of land at $8 per acre which he 
planted in wheat. The cost of cultivat- 
ing the land, fertilizer, seed, and har- 
vesting was $6.25 an acre. The taxes on 
the farm were $17. How many bushels 
of wheat per acre will it require to pay 
expenses of operating tle farm and pay 
10 % on the original investinent, wheat 
being worth 85 cents per bushel? 


Solutiou— 

| of a quarter section of land=4o acres. 

40X $48—$1920, cost of land or original 
investment. 

40X $6.25=$250, cost of cultivating 
land, seed, fertilizer, and harvesting. 

$250+-$17— $267, total outlay. 

10% of $1920 = $192, net profit desired. 

$267+$192 — $459, amount for which the 
crop zust be sold. 

$459+$.85 =—540, number of bushels of 
wheat in crop. 

jy of 540—134, number of bushels per 
acre as required. 








2. Which is the better investment of 
$4000 and how much; 4% municipal 
bonds at par, ora house that rents for 
$250 per year, taxes being $27.50 and 
annual repairs $35? . 


| Solution— 

4% of $4000--$160, net income if in- 
vestment is made in 4% municipal bonds 
not taxable. 

$250— ($27.50+$35) -$187.50, vet an- 
nual income if house is purchased. 

$187. 50—$160=$27.50, difterence in 
incomes. 

*, The real estate investment is the 
better. 


| 
3. Mr. R. had two trotting horses. If 


he had sold one for $450, and the other 
| for $186 he would have gained 6% by 
| the transaction; but if he had sold the 
| one for $400, and the other for cost, he 
| would have lost 5%. What was the cost 
| of each horse? 





| Solution— 

Let 100% —total cost of both horses. 
| Then, 
106% —total selling price by first con- 


dition but $450+$186=$636, total sell- 
ing price by first condition. 
*, 106 % $636. 
| 1% $6, and 
100 %~=$600, the 
| horses. Then, 
| 5% of $ooo=$30, amount of loss by the 
second condition. 
| -, $600—$30 $570, total selling price by 
| the second condition. 
.*.$570—#4o0---f170, cost of the one, and 
$6o0—$170- $430, cost of the other horse. 
4. Ina basket is a number of apples. 
| Henry takes out toand } of what re- 


‘SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Rhodes’ New Hair Remover 
will instantly and perfectly a unde- 
sirable hair from the face, neck, etc., Price $1. 


FREE TRIA We are not afraid 


3 have you try 

his wonderful 
preparation, and you may z= soFREE. If 
you will send us roc. to cover cost of postage 
and packing we will send you a trial bottle; 
not a dollar bottle of course, but sufficient to 
remove considerable hair and furnish a good 
test. Address the Hair Specialists 


A. E. RHODES CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


| RHODES REJUVENATOR RESTORES 
| GRAY HAIR-Makes it Grow—$1.00 bottle 


total cost of both 
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Music © 
Lessons Free 


IN YOUR ‘OWN HOME 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music 
whether a beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a iess number, if you de- 
sire) for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, 
Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, or Mandolin. will 
be given free to make our home study courses 
for these instruments known in your locality. 
You will get one lesson weekly, and your otly 
expense during the time you take the lessous 
Will be the cost of postage and the music you 
use, which is small. Write at once. It will 
mean much to you to get our free booklet. It 
will place you under no obligation whatever to 
us if you never write again. You and your 
friends should know of this work. Hundreds of 
our pupils write: “Wish I had known of your 
school before.” ‘‘Have learned more in one 
term in my home with your weekly lessons than 
in three terms with private teachers, and at a 
great deal less expense.” ‘Everything is so 
thorou h and complete.” ‘The lessons are mar- 
vels of simplicity, and my 11 year old boy has 
not had the least trouble to jearn.”” One minister 
writes: ‘‘As each succeeding lesson comes I am 
more and more fully persuaded I made no mis- 
take in becoming your pupil.” 

Establisired 1898—have thousands of pupils 
from seven years of age toseventy, 

Don’t say you cannot learn music till you send 
for our free booklet and tuition offer. It will be 
sent by return mail free. Address, 


U. S. School of Music, 


Box 23, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


MAKE YOUR 
VACATION PAY 








TRADE 


Selling the New, Unique 
Brilliant Brazilian 
Beetle Jewelry 


Made in mary beautiful de- 
; “4 signs that appeal to all ladies 
Vas Y and gentlemen of taste and 
MARK refinement. Great Seller in 
exclusive hotels and resorts. Not soldin stores. 

Generous Profits to Representatives. Write 
today for catalog of designs and full particu- 
lars of our liberal proposition. 


ATLANTIC IMPORTING CO., 
65 Atlantic Ave., Providence, R. I. 
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y Bi nich PLU ME on 
FROM CREATOR { $ 
TO CONSUMER 
This stunnin ,Tichly curled gen- 
uine Ostrich P ume, black or any 
color, size 15 inches "long, will sent 
securely packed in neat box, postpaid, to any 
address upon receipt of $1.00. *Money promptly 
refunded if not satisfactory..Orders tilled as re- 
ceived, If satisfied, tell Others—if not, tell us. 
Other prices, 17 inch $2.00; 19 inch $3. 50; 21 inch 
$4.50. Illustrated catalog FREE. 


KNICKERBOCKER APPAREL CO., 24 E. 21st St., Dept. 23, New York. 








INCLUDING 
SIX MONTHS 
HOSPITAL 
PRACTICE 
IF DESIRED 


WE GIVE 
AHOME 
STUDY 
LECTURE 
COURSE 








Bea Trained Nurse 


--a Physician’s Aid. Our graduates earn $20.00 to 
$30.00 per week. Utilize your spare moments to learn a 

rofession that inspires the esteem, love and respeet of all. 
ny your nursing talent throngh our perfect, simple. 








eany, inexpensive system. | In use7 7 years. e results finan- 
= - 1 Sorvislon ol'e tuanaie ote 
ments are under they persona’ sul a faculty of five 
prominent physicians. Reference: Many successful gradu 
ates, physiciansevery free. 
AMEBICAN TRAINING SCHOOL NURSES 
305 Crilly Buflding, Chicago. 





















Radiodescent Lamp Co. 206 South, 


The Midget Massage Vibrator 


Patented. The handiest, cheapest avd 
most durablé massage machine made. 
The only one of the kind, guaranteed 
fora life time and is well pamed The 
Ladies Beautitier. Fits a hand bag or 
medicine case. Nothing better for brain 
fag or tired nerves. Medical. Lamps 
in 5 colors for Doctors, Shampoo Art 
ists and Mothers. Agents wanted. Ask 
your druggists or write. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 





INDIVIDUAL PENCILS FOR PUPILS 


Fane ~ aon tip, high grade baeaoue pencil, or ed 
in gold with any name. 7e3 five or more diffe pont 
names 6c ech, LONGSAUT CO., E. ap <3 Ee 25th st, N 
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BROWN’S 
BRONCITIAL 
TROCHES 


Are recognized throughout the world as a 
staple remedy for —— Hoarseness and 
Sore Tiiroat. Beneficial in Lung Troubles, 
Bronchitis and Asthma. 

Invaluable to Teachers and Singers. 

Free from anything harmful 


oo Seld everywhere or sent postpaid on re- 
L eeipt of priee—25e, 50, and $1,00 per box 


sy JOHN I. BROWN & SON 


Boston, Mass. 




















Do You Hear Well? 


The Stolz Electrophone— A New Sgeutitic and 
we =k Invention for Those Wh 
or Partially Deaf—May sadly 
be Tested in Your Own Home. 

Deaf or partially deaf people may now make a month’s 

trial of the Stolz Electrophone at home. This is un- 

usually important news for the deaf, for by this plan 

the final selection of the one completely satisfactory 

hearing aid is made easy and inexpensive Jor everyone. 
: his new invention (U. 8. 
Patent No, 763,575) renders 
unnecessary such clumsy, 
unsightly and frequently 
harmful devices as trum- 
ts, horns, tubes, ear 
drums, fans, etc. It is a 

tiny mye ric telephone 
tha the ear, and 
¥hich, the instant it is ap- 
plied, magnifies the sound 
waves in such manner as to 
cause an astonishing in- 
crease in the clearness of 
all sounds, It overcomes 
the buzzing and roaring 
ear noises, and ulso so con- 
stantly and electrically ex- 
ercises the vital parts of the 
ear that, usually, the nat- 
ural, unaided hearing itself 
is gradually restored. 


Prominent Business Man’s Opinion 

STOLZ ELECTROPHONE C0O., Uhicago.—I am_pleased to say that 
the Elect one is very satisfactory. Being small in size and great in 
hearing qualities makes it PREFE RABLE TO ANY I HAVE TRIED, 
and I believe I have tried all of <a m. I can recommend it te all persons 
who have defective hearing. —M. HOYT, Wholesale Grocer, Michigan 
Ave. and River St , Chicago. 

Write or call at our Chicago office for particulars of 
our personal home test offer and list of rominent en- 
dorsers who will answer inquiries, Physicians cor- 
dially invited to investigate. Address or call (call 
if you can), 

STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO., 1780 Stewart Building (7th floor), Chicago. 
Branch Offices; Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Louisville, 
Pittsburg, Los Angeles, Seattle, Des Moines, Toronto. 

Foreign Office: 82-85 Fleet St., London, Eng. 








































Mrs. C. Lidecka, 238 12th Ave., May- 
wood, IIL, wears an Electrophone. 
Less conspicuous than eye.glasses. 























ow a \Uaeite 
SALESMAN 


We have trained hundreds of men who had 
no former experience as salesmen and who 
formerly earned from $25 to $75 per month 
to be Traveling Salesmen andassisted them 
to secure positions on the road when they 
have since earned from od 
month and expenses. We will do thesam 
for you. Our Course in 
pees manship is endorsed by Salesmana leet 
leading firms everywhere. We maintain the largest 
Free Em Bureaw in the world with 
offices in five cities, and receive hundreds of calls for 
Salesmen. raduates earn big money for they 
ge results. If you want to pecreneg your on 
—_ ot fhe wast pleasant best if paid d profession oF on 
earth our Free Knight wi 
show you how. Write nearest off ide Gr it’ today. 


punt. O6t NATIONAL 















SALESMAN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION, 
ork, Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco. 








pace NTS trial 13 wks. 
In_ this illustrated 
national weekly all 
the yar ae 

iy, fa syanthee a for b bus: reals 
y, fair! foun and brie! r 4 ~ 
tures of totsent, It is sincere, "reliable, gs od 


—THE pL one the home. $1 y: eof ‘ 
papers Tey it 13 weeks fork be. P Pathfinder. W D.C. 











by mail in penmanship and drawing. 


fine illustrated cireu! 





Perry, Ta. Card writing and lessons 


Send l5e for a dozen or and 
lar. 








Physietons and dentists recommend toothpicks 
as p--t tion against dental re | and against 
germs -ontagious diseases. Our patent aromatic 
ANTE: £YTIC pleke are best made. PoThey y preserve 
the eeth, sweeten the breath and increase the 
i. vofsaliva, Fisvors are cinnamon, sassafras 
and peppermint. We are the largest man- 
ufacturers of toothpicks in oe country. 

FILL OUT COUPON BELOW if 
\, and get box for cost crortercend 


ean 
8, hotel men, dent ists 
= physicians everywhere. 
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AROMATIC TOOTHPICK co. 
a4 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Dept. C 
wend me Full box of 300 AROMATIC ANTISEPTIC 


pon HPICK 


PINVOT ee sceeeeeeee eosecee sees Ct8, Postage enclosed. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


mains. Then. John takes out 20 and } of | 
what remains. Then there are 20 re- 
maining. How many were in the basket 
at first? 


Solution— 


Let jn -nber of apples in the rserarase 


at first. 

10 apples+} of (}—10 apples) —!-+62 
apples, number taken by Henry. 

§—(4+4-63 apples) —?—6} apples, num- 
ber left. 

20 apples-+-} of (?—263 apples)=!+62 
apples, number taken by John. 

(3-6; apples) — (}—6} apples— !—13} 
apples, number left after John takes his 
share. 

But 20 apples= 

.‘. +—131=20 apples. 

{==33] apples, and 

4—=100 apples, number as required. 


=the number left. 
Then 


5. A block of marble weighing a ton 
is as wide as it is long and half as thick 
as it is long. Marble weighs 2.715 times 
as much as water. Find the dimensions 
of the block. 


Solution— 

One cubic foot of marble weighs 2.715 
X 1000 Ounces=2715 ounces, since a cubic 
foot of water weighs 1000 onnces. 

One ton of marble weighs 2000Xx 16 
ounces=32000 ounces. 

4200 —number of cubic feet in one ton 
of marble. 

From the given dimensions of the 
block of marble it will be readily seen 
to be equal to for equal cubes, the edge 
of each of whiclims equal to the thick- 
ness of the block. 

.*. Volume of 4 cubes=43, 
Then, 

Volume of 1 
cubic feet. 

.’.Hdge of cube= 50001, 433 feet, or 
1 ft. 5 in. (nearly) thickness of block. 

Then 2X1 ft. 5 in.—2 ft. 10 inches, 
width or length of tlie block. 

6. A and B engaged to doa piece of 
work for $385. A worked ? as many «days 


as B plus 5 days, and received $175. How 
many days did each work? 


Solution— 
$385—$175—$¢210, amount B received. 
.*. value of 4 of B’s time—f2iIo. 
value of + of of B’s time=$52. 50. 
value of 3 of B’s time=$157. 50. 
.. $175--$157.50—=$17.50, value 
days’ time. 
.*. } of $17.50=$3.50, value of 1 day’s 
time. Then, 


cubic feet. 


“cube=$$99==2.946593002 


of 5 


34c a Day 





ern Florida. 
My arevennion to pay your rail- 
| vond fare is good any day this 


| 
} 





' 





BR) 


$210—$3.50=60 number of days 
worked, and 
$175+$3.50=50, number of days A | 


worked. 
7. Find how many inches there are 


in the diameter of a globe that holds just 
1000 ounces, 


Solution— 


Since 1000 ounces of water occupies | 


one cubic foot. the volume of the sphere 
=1728 cubic inches. 


*.D® x .5236=1728 ‘cubic inches, and | 


D*=3300.229182 cubie inches. 
D= (3500-22915 2—=14 88 inches(nearly), 


where D represents the diameter of the | 


sphere in question. 


A Big 
Income 
For You 


If you will make easy monthly 








payments Ou 
Bonds we will bring youa big regular income 
without any trouble or worry on your part, from 


Irrigated 


in the famous Yakima Valley in the State of 


Washington. by 3 pay from $500 to 32000 an 
acre per year. u can share in these big 
profits without leavion home or friends or your 
present occupation, r free literature will ex- 
plain our easy payment Write for it to- 
day, to our eastern office as follows: 


.Y. 








Land Leange © of Ameri 
2319 Central Bid’g, Rechester, 
TES EEL 
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RAILROAD FARE TO FLORIDA FREE 


I want every man and woman in the North whocan poss'bly spare the time this spring to take ad- 
vantage of the low rates this spring one summer and yisit the wonderful North Florida Fruit and Truck 
Farm Section at wo Fla. I will pay full amount of round trip ticket from Chicago, Cincinnati or 


Washington, D.C., 


ints South and East if you buy one of the 300 10-acre truck farms within the 4 


or po’ 
mile limit from the town of Hilliard at the bed rock price of $21 an acre—$210 for 10 acres, 


Buys a 10-Acre Farm 


in the North Florida Fruit and Truck Farm district, which will pay $3,000 to $5,000 a year, located within 4 to 4 miles 
of Hilliard, a live town on the Atiantic Coast Line Railroad—30 miles from Jacksonville, Florida. 


I will send you full details of this offer 
the moment I receive the coupon cut from 
the lower corner of this advertisement, and 
I will send plat of =) truck farms showing 
the location of the 300 farms, all of which 
are within 1-2 Bs 4 miles of Hilliard. 

en these 300 farms within the 4 MILE 
LIMIT are sold there will not be another 
farm available as near Hilliard in the North 
Florida Fruit and Truck Farm district for 
less than $30 an acre, 


I will send you a portfolio of pictures of 
the farms, the new improvements, the town 
of Hilliard, and a book about the wonder- 
ful development of truck farming in North- 


spring and summer. | will arrange so 
you can secure 10 acres of this land in the 
heart of the North Florida Fruit and 
Truck Farm District, within the 4 MILE 
LIMIT of Hilliard, near Jacksonville, at $10 
a month, and besides I will give you @ 
building Jot %5x125 feet absolutely free in 
the town of Hilliard adjoining these farms. 
Many fruit and truck farms in the Jackson- 
ville district net $250 to $600 per acre every 
year. 


THIS tS THE KIND vou BUY AT 
$10 PER MONTH. *. great gh Pg Mowe 


cities and cities as far west as Omaha depend abso- 
lutely on the Florida Fruit and Truck farms for early 
February, March and April strawberries, celery, Irish 
p tatoes, cabbage, lettuce and radishes? With one 
of these farms you can have an income that can be 
depended on year after year and you can get it if 
you save just $10 a month—34 cents a day. 


NO INTEREST AND NO TAXES 


leted. You don’t have to 
poh. oe wed *prait and Truck Farms are in the » 
Paart of civilization—near Jacksonville and less than 2 
two miles from the Atlantic Coast Line Ry., which © 
= a big twenty car switch track at Hilliard, & city 
with tel ph, lon tele- 
phone, two schools, churches, three TH Fi 
general stores, and these North Florida noe 
Fruit and Truck Farms join on to and 
are 8 part of this growing town. : 


WHAT TEN ACRES MEANS 
TO YOU s MIRST—4 money making ine 


® vestment and a home in the 
finest all year ’round climate in the world. 
Northern Florida is warm in winter and there 
are no extremes of heat in summer. 

SECOND—You can make a good living, 
eat June vegetables and fruits in January 
and sell your crops for cash, and earn from 
$8,000 to $5,000 each year. 

THIRD—These North Florida Fruitand Track Farms 
are all upland, no swamps, rich sand loam and will 
grow the finest fruits and vegetables surer, better and 
more to the acre than in any other section of the South. 
Every acre in every 10-acre farm is tillable land. 

FOURTH— You don't have to know farming to make 
one of these 10-acre farms pay you big money. 

FIP TH— You can hold it as an investment and sell 
at 100% advance_by the end of the first year. 


lings ro CARRY Your 


: 
: 



























awe 
ols DON'T HAVE TO IRRIGATE, 


witmina ton 


VANNA 


AT HILLIARD 


OFFERS YoU: I will have delivered 
*to you immediately 
upon receipt of your application for 
one of these 10-acre North Florida 
Fruit and Truck farms a certificate of 
purchase which is issued by the 
Chicago Title & Trust Co.; 
enpital $5,000,000. 
The title to the entire tract is held in 
trust for the benefit of purchasers by the 
Chicago Title & Trust Company, one of the 
strongest, safest and best guarantee title and 
trust companies in the United States. 






fight crop pests, nor watch the heavens for 
rain. There is no chance for failure of 
crop = rainfall in Northern Florida aver- 





It always has rained 80 
| a year as long as any farmer, 
now living in Florida, can remember, 
and always will. 


You owe it to yourself to take advantage of 
this opportunity. There never was a time 
when a land company would pay the railroad 
fare of a purchaser from Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Louisville or Washington, D. C., on as small 
@ tract as 10 acres at the rock price of 
$21 an acre. More than 600 farms have been 
¢old in less than six months and we will sell 
these 300 farms in the 4 MILE LIMIT st $21 an acre 
and then advance the price to $30 an acre. I am, 
therefore, willing te apply the round trip ticket from 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisv'sle or Washington, D. (., te 
Hilliard heyy A payments if you buy one of these 
300 the 4 MILE LIMIT, beeause I know you 

ean tea ‘ae Onell te a half dozen others in your 
neighborhood. 


Write a letter or a postal or send the 


e? 
















and 
CHARLESTOR mail it to-day, and I will send the plat of the land and 


the book with pictares of the land, pictures of the 
town of Hilliard, and pictures of growing tuck farms 
absolutely free. No obligation on your part to buy. 


I will give you full particulars regarding the pay- 
ment of your railroad fare, how and why we do this, 
and will send you a schedule of the daily tourist 
railroad rates. 

Please write me at once—now. Just say 
in your letter or postal: ‘‘Send me par- 
ticulars about the North Florida Fruit 4: 
and Truck Farms,’’ or just sign the 
coupen and sen: cy) 








1638 First taal 
Bank Bidg., 


a> 











Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
[Kept by a Former Teacher] 
S. W. Cor. Broad- 
“ way at 54th Street. 
Near 50th St. Sub- 


way and 5 reet 


Elevated. 
Ideal Location. 
Near iow some 
Central Park. 
NEW and 
FIREPROOF 
iets First a 


rices hepa 


All ow ooms. 
All Fea sl floors 
and Oriental rugs. 
$2.50 with bath 
and up. 


Special Rates for - 
Yadun. 





10 Minutes’ Walk to 20 Theatres 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HARRY P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 


You Should Stop at the 


Hotel Tuller 


Cor. Park St. and Adams Ave, 


When in Detroit 


BECAUSE 

proof. 

BECAUSE it’s in the center of the Theatre, 
Shopping and Bus ness District. 

BECAUSE you can get a room with Bath 
for $1.50 and upwards, 

BECAUSE we have the newest and finest 
Grill Room in the city, and Vocal and 
Instrumental Music 6 p, m. to 12:30 a. m, 

BECAUSE we serve the very best of every- 
thing in our Cafes and Grill Room at 
moderate prices. 

BECAUSE it is quiet and refined, and not 
surrounded by a network of street car 
tracks, 

BECAUSE you will receive courteous treat- 
ment from allemployes from the time 
you arrive until the time you leave. 

Write for booklet. 
L. W. TULLER, M. A. SHAW, 
Proprietor. Manager. 


it’s new and absolutely fire- 




















Ostrich Feathers 


DIRECT FROM THE FARM PRODUCER’S PRICES 
Write PosTAL ror Free CATALOGUE 


CA WwW STON 


OSTRICH FARM 
P. 0. Box 118 South Pasadena, California 








25 et Grade Post Cards (Oc 


Best published No two alike 

Silk and Embossed. ers, 
Parks, Birthday, Landscape, 
Marine, Chicago and other fine 
views. Pretty Girls, ete All 
colored, new and choice; no comics 


All sent postpaid, with catalogue. We 
rt finest and most select line. Largest 


versa house in ye Agents Wanted 
UCAS & O0., 319 Laeas Bidg., Chicago, Il, 












Books on Mental Healing 
by the world’s best New Thought authors 
whose books will give you a clear under. 
standing and to make practical use of it. 


Send for price list. 
NEW-THOUGHT BOOK C0., Bristol, Conn. 











POST GARDS AND ALBUM FREE 


To introduce our large new 48-page illustrated cataiong, we give » 
beautiful Album, fancy colored cosets black leaves, filled with 
lovely art post cards, absolutely FREE. Send ten cents 
to cover postage and packing. w= 4 1 Albam to each cnstomer 


HOMER GEORGE CO. Dept, 87 Chicago, Ill. 














55,000 


AND BUILT THIS 


{DEAL mont Steam Cookers 


O., mm markot, Wed Easiest, 
ler on market : 


can e 
ye want state an 
ustling agents. 
TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 31 Toledo, Ohie 








ME-GRIM-INE 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


HEADACHE AND NEURALGIA 
WRITE FOR FREE TRIAL BOX. 
The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Co. 
(Sold by Druggists) SOUTH BEND. IND. 


bh. 1889 


s LAT - FOOT 


(Wrongly called Broken- 
Down Arch ) 


CAN BE CORRECTED 
and prevented, and Jogger gS 

disability and foot, leg and Deck 
mink permanentiy relieved only 
y ANATOMIK SHOES, Props or 


























braces are useless. Dr. Cole's patents prevent unserupulous substitu. 
tors from using his scientific principlesin their ‘just-as-good"’ shoes. 
Avoid aggravating your distress, Get the real thing. Write forfree Book 

let describing the trouble and the only relief and for name of dealer 
in your city who sells the real Anatomik with the above label inside. 


0., 





Handsome Colored 


Post Cards 


Thegreatest bargain 
ever heard of. Consists 
ofasplendid assortment of 
colored and embossed cards, 
birthday greetings, flowers, battleships, views, etc. 
etc. No comics, all sent postpaid. 50 for 
15c. You cannot afford to miss this great offer 
which we are making to introduce our bargain 
ost card catalogue which we also send 
fe@e@ with the post cards. Address, 
DAVIS BROS. Post Card Dept.B- 




















Chicago 









Dont Wear a Truss 


scientific discovery with 
automatic air cushions that 
draws the broken parts to- 


you would a broken limb. 
It absoletely holds_ firmly 
and comfortably and never 
slips: always light and cool 
and conforms to every move- 
ment of the body without 
chafing or hurting, IT make 
it to your measure and send 
it to you ona strict guaran- 
tee of satisfaction or money 
refunded and I have put my 











| the best battleship fleet? 





! 
Brooks’® Appliance is a new 


gether and binds them as | 


-- 
" 


NORMAL 


INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 


number received. 
reply by private letter, 
accommodated if they send one dollar, 


A remittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures a prompt 
Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be 


All matter for this department should be addressed to P. S. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 


Wilmington, Del. 


1. (a) What is a Lecture? (b) aSermon? (c) 
an Essay? (d) a Discourse? (e) an Oration? | 
2, Name the members of President Taft’s cabinet. 
3. What is the president’s salary, and when did it 
become as at present? 4. (a) What nation has | 
(b) Has our fleet com- 
pleted its trip around the world? 5. Whatis the 
longest railroad in the world, and where is it?— 
S.D.L., Bud, W. Va. 


1. (a) A formal discourse, intended to 
entertain or instruct. 
delivered in public, usually by a clergy- 
man, for the purpose of religious instruc- 


tion, and based upon some Scriptural | 
text. (c) A composition treating of any 
particular subject. (d) Consecutive 


speech, either written or unwritten, on a 
given line of thought. Essays, sermons, 
lectures, etc., are merely different forms 
of discourse. (e) An elaborate discourse, 
delivered in public in a formal and dig- 
nified manner on some special occasion, 
as an anniversary, a celebration, a 
funeral. An oration is a speech of the 
highest order which, to have greatest 
effect, should not be read but .spoken 
without manuscript, and under strong 
conviction of the importance or truth of 
its subject. 2. Secretary of State, 
Philander C. Knox of Pa.; of Treasury, 
Franklin MacVeagh, Ill.; of War, J. M. 


| name of the New Englander.’’ 4. 


Owned 


and controlled by an Egyptian Company, 


(b) A discourse | 





a large proportion of shareholders being 
English. 5. Cleveland, because farther 
north. On or near the equator days are 
tweive hours long, but increase in length 
(in summer) more and more as distance 
from the equator increases. 6. Absolute, 
but tending toward constitutional free- 
dom. 7. A possessive personal pronoun, 
representing the pronoun ‘‘my’’ and the 
noun ‘‘friends’’ understood, and object 
of the preposition ‘‘of.’’ (The meaning 
is, ‘‘She is one of my friends’’—that is, 
‘fone friend among all of my friends.’’) 
8. Whatever has the use of a noun, 
whether word, phrase, or clause, may be 
treated as a noun and parsed as one. 
The sense would determine the number, 
gender would be neuter, wn nominative, 
because that of subject. ‘‘To be a 
king’’ is an adverbial Sites modifier of 
‘‘longed,’’ and consists of the infinitive 

‘‘to be’’ with its complement ‘‘king;”’’ 
‘*to be’’ is an irregular intransitive verb, 

infinitive, present, depending -upon the 
verb ‘‘asked;’’ ‘‘king’’ has nominative 
case after the verb ‘‘be.’ 10. ‘‘For us to 
know our faults’’ is phrase subject of 


Dickenson, Tenn.; Attorney Gen., | ‘‘is;’’ ‘‘to know’’ is principal part of 
George W: Wickersham, N. Y.; Post- | the phrase, an irregular transitive verb, 


master Gen., Frank H. Hitchcock, Mass. ; | 


Sec’y of Navy, George von L. Meyer, 
Mass.; of Interior, B. A. Ballinger, 
Wash.; of Agriculture, James Wilson, 
Iowa; of Commerce and Labor, Charles 
Nagel, Mo. 3. It had been $50,000 since 
1873, but one of the last acts of the Con- 
gress expiring on March 4, was to in- 
crease this to $75,000, which is the 
amount Mr. Taft will receive. 4. (a) 
England. (b) The fleet arrived at 
Hampton Roads, Va., February 22, 1909, 
having completed its trip on scheduled 
time, 


Two boys had jo apples each. One boy sold 
his apples 3 for 1 cent equals 10 cents; the other 


| boy sold his apples 2 for 1 cent equals ts. pe 


price so low that anybody, | 
rich or poor, can buy it. Re- | 


member, I make it to your order—se nd it to you—yon | 


wear it—and if it doesn’t satisfy you, you send it back to 
me and I willrefand your money, ‘he banks or any 
responsible citizen in Marshall will tell you that is the 
way I do business—aiways absolutely on the square and 
I have sold to thousands of people this way for the past 
five years. Remember, I use no salves, no harness, no 
lies, no fakes, I just give you a straight business deal 
ata reasonable price 

ROOK, 9964 Brooks Bidg., Marshall, Mich, 


25 FINE | ART POST C CARDS 10a 
8 SUPERB TINSELLED © CARDS 10e¢ 


Your name or 


& SiN? ATIONAL.gORERIBE CARRS 10c 


R H ARD 
10 meaL nHerOCEAr we RDS | Oc 
ple, © 


rth 
MYER ALT 06 CAED DEP T.Ka” CHICAGO 


















Sent on Approval. Send No Money. 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SwiTcH 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 244 oz. 22-in. short stem 
fine human hair switch to match. Ifyou find it 
a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or sell 3 
and get your switch free. Extra shades a little 
more. Inclose 5c. postage. Free beauty book 
showing latest stvle of hair dressing—also high 
grade switches, pompadours, wigs, ete 
a4 Anna Ayers, Dept. 180 

P) 17 Quincy St.,Chicago 













Safety Razors 
FREE 


Shaving and Complexion Soap which beanvti- 
fies, removes pimples, blotches and all facia) 
eruptions, leaving skin soft & clear & to prove 
what we claim is truc, we Will send a box 
Of soap together with the latest new Improved 
Safety Razor outfit in a fine handsome 
case all complete for shaving. ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE to any one answering 
this advertisement at once & enclose 
20cts. silver or stamps to belp pay box- 

ing, packing, mailing, etc. Address, 
THE AM. SOAP WORKS, Dept, 4, 95 Chambers St, N, ¥. City. 


MEN WANTED: To make collections and mercan- 


tile reports. Profitable home or office work. INTER- 
STATE MERCANTILE AGENY. Hancock, Maryland. 


Weddin 


N. OTT ENGRAVING 








ons, Announcements, Etc. 
a in —— lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2. 100 Visit- 
ing Cards, 50c. Write for Samples. 


-, 1085 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| bined could ever make 30, 





To quickly introduce the celebrated Ideal . 


| on which is a light house. 


25 cents. Another boy had 60 apples and solc 
them 5 for 2 cents, which brought him 24 aye 
25—24 equals 1 cent. What became of the o 
cent? 2. A farmer having 30 hogs to butcher 
wishes to make seven killings from the 20 hogs 
and kill an odd number each killing. How snali 
he arrange it and the number kille “each time? 
—-Subscriber, Ill. 

The 60 apples which the one boy 
had were divided into 12 fives, or 12 
parts; and sold at 2 cents each part. The 
60 that the two boys had were divided 
into Io threes and 15 twos, or 25 parts, 
and sold at I cent each. Thus the dif- 
ference in number of parts sold accounts 
for the r cent. 2. The sum of an odd 
number of odd numbers is always an odd 
number. As 30 is an even number, it is 
difficult to see how 7 odd numbers com- 
except by 
some ‘‘catch’’ in the method, or perhaps 
algebraically by addition of a negative 
number, Will some reader of this paper 
attempt the puzzle? 


What is the deepest valley in the world? 2. 
same an island in the Black Sea. 3. Why are 
people from New England called Yankees? 4. 
What country owns and controls the Suez canal? 
5. Which has the longer day, and why, Cleveland 
or Cincinnati? 6, Is Russia a limited or abso- 
lute monarchy ? If limited, when was it changed? 
7. “She is a friend of mine.” Parse ‘‘mine.” 
8. According to Reed & Kellogg, is it proper to 
parse an infinitive used as the subject, as a 


noun? if ne what would determine the gender, 
case, ete ? “He longed to be a king.” Ana- 
lyze and aree “to be.” Give case of “king.” 
10. Parse “‘us’’ and “to know” in the following : 


“For us to know our faults is profitable.”"—Sub- 
scriber, Ohio. 

1. This is a hard matter to decide. 
The Yosemite is probably one of the 
deepest among large valleys, if not the 
deepest. here is but one island, a 
small one, opposite the mouths of the 
Danube, called Adassi, or Isle of Serpents, 
3. This word 
comes from an Indian name for the 
whites and is a corruption of ‘‘ Angiais’’ 
or ‘‘English,’’ thus: Yengees, Yenghis, 
Yanghis, Yankees. It was first used, 1n 
1713, by Jonathan Hastings, asa “puff 
ing epithet,’? meaning genuine, Ameri- 
can made, that which cannot be sur- 
passed, etc.; as a Yankee horse, Yankee 
cider, and soon. As the term grew into 


general use it became the ‘‘jocose pet 





infinitive, present, modified by adverbial 
phrase ‘‘for us;’’ ‘‘us’’ is personal pro- 
noun, first pers,. plural no., objective 
case, object of ‘‘for.’’ 

1. In the sentence, ‘“‘He has a box,’’ what is the 
case of “box?” Is “has’’ a transitive verb? 2. 
(a) Can neuter verbs when standing alone be 
modified? (b) In the sentence ‘‘He is in the 
house,” what does the phrase “in the house” 
parse: ?—-Anxious Teacher, Pennsylvania, 

‘‘Has’’ is transitive, being a form 
of ‘the verb ‘‘have’’ which when standing 
alone (not used as auxiliary verb} | jand 
meaning ‘‘to hold in possession,’’ is 
transitive. 2. (a) Yes, if that which 
they express is capable of modification. 
(b) It modifies ‘‘is’’ which in this sen- 
tence means ‘‘state of being,’’ ‘‘situa- 
tion.’* Since this phrase answers the 
question ‘*‘ Where is he?’ it is an adverb 
of place.f 


| 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


A Lady Wili Send Eree to Any Sufferer 
the Secret Which 
Cured Her. 


From childhood I was distressed and humil- 
iated by an unwelcome growth of hair on my 
face and arms. I tried all the depilatories, 
powders, liquids, creams and other rub-on prep- 
arations I ever heard of, only to make it worse. 
For weeks I suffered the electric needle without 
being rid of my blemish. I spent a great deal of 
money on various things in vain, untila friend 
recommended a simple preparation which suc- 
ceeded where all else failed. 








This simple remedy enabled me permanently 
to find entire relief from all trace of unwelcome 
hair, and forever end my embarrassment. It is 
simple, safe, sure and can be used privately at 
home, without fear of pain ot blemish. It makes 
the electric needle entirely unnecessary. 

I willtellin detail full particulars to enable 
any other sufferer to achieve the same happy 
results asI did. AllI ask is a two-cent stamp 
for reply. Address Caroline Osgood, 344 T. Cus- 
tome House. Providence, R. I. 


Best of all: Yost tt 





183 weeks 15 cts, 
‘Pathfinder, .» D.C. 
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i MONEY ¢ STUDENTS 


a the SUMMER VACATION, selling our won- 
derful Ady, Combinations of Fine Soaps and 
Toilet Specialties, Many Students for years 
have paid all their Schooling expenses from thc 
PROFITS on our goods. $50.00a week made by 
students acting as GENERAL AGENTS. 

Get our wero Offer before CV ar with others. 


DAVIS SOAP WO) 
458 Carroll Ave., Chicago, It. 


wanted to make upshields at 
LADY § RS home; $10 per 100; can make 2 
an hour; work sent prepaid to 


reliable women. Send reply envelope for informatio: 
to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 


for easy help on our next 
CASH PRIZ Bible and Geog. Games. 
Particulars Free. Write 


a FIDELITY PUB. CO., Dept. N, 
406 Fifth 8t,, N. W., Washington, D.C 


—You can make big money 
School Teachers Wit our line of Ladies waists 
embroidered patterns, fancy roan ete. Liberal credit. 
Catalog free. Write today, hwartz Import 
ing Company, 1360 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo 


BAGENTS My Sanitary Coffee 


Maker produces pure 
K sweet coffee, needs no settler an 

R never wears out. Saves coffee, money 
and health. Every wife buys at sight; 
new invention; exclusive territory. 
Send 15c. for 50c. size, postpaid, 
DR. LYONS, 233 Day St., Pekin, Ill. 


HI BULBS orosror acne eee 
25 Conts ciaiin, Tater 


Fuchsias, Begonia, 

Is, Daffodils, Chinese Lily, 

ree ome ee Lilies of the Valley. 

All postpaid, 25 cts., in stamps or coin, As 

& premium with these Bulbs we wll send 

FREE a big collection of Flower Seeds. 

Over 200 kinds, and a fine collection 

of Souvenir Postal Cards, with Catalogue. 
AMERICAN NURSERY, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 





























For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, Tin, Brass, Copper, ete. 
Keeps its Instre. It does not deteriorate. Estal)- 
lished 18 years. 3-ounce box paste, 10 cents. Sold by Dealers and Agents. 
Ask or write for free samples. 


GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St.. Indianapolis, Ind. 


WRINKLES 


Thousands of men and women have ironed their's 
out with the Leo Depurator, so can you! In using the 
Depurator you are dealing with the great unchangalle 
natural law of the body. Tissues, muscles, skin, fiood- 
ed with healthy blood can not shrink, The Depurator 
can be operated in the privacy of your own room. 

Use it every day fortwo months, if dissatistied re 
turn and get your money back. does the work. 
Try it. — risk is ours. Price $1.00 


HE LEO DEPU! ATS co. 
232 The Cumberland, Hs kes Barre, Pa. 


VAG, 2 PACKAGES FLOWER 2 ¢ 
\Ay 16 kinds Aster, 10 Pansy, 
10 Phlox, Sweet Peas, 2 Salvia, 12 
RIA(7/]}] 10 Pinks, 18 Poppy, 10 Candytuft, 3 
: Sunfiower, 12 Zinnia, 6 Larkspur, 10 
a Per oe me-not, 20 Portu- 
a, — ee ae 1 
an wort A yan 1 turtium, 
Ee Mopets. All of the 
above sent to any address, postpaid, for 10¢. 
silver or 6 two-cent stamps. 


RIVERSIDE NURSERY, WINTER HILL, MASS. 


Stuart's 
i" 
a 2 
— truss _ eo | 
self-adhesive they ho! 
ghe re rupture in place ety straps, — 


mprese agai: the eivi bo: 
nstth ic ~ 
baie or compress agains in the pri- 
vacy of the home. “Thonsands have suc- 
eossfully treated themselves © eonnce from work. 
Soft as oar aan te aranteed in 
eccord wi hn National Drug Laws. wriseto-asy and “Trial 
ss. with interesting book will be seat FREE. 
Address BTUABT PLASTERePAD CO., Block 91,'8t. Louis, Xo. 


9 my — FLOWERS, 
PARK § LORAL GUID tine soapavies, 
“Gan Pansy, Pink, 

worth 50c, All i. on you bey mea letter, nota post: al! 
why not enclose 10 cts for 


P k’s Floral M hi: illustr'd 
* ora ie, ac allus 
ponthl right. year, with Double 


Lh. 
t kinds, ra erazy bed. 
Petunia, and Package! GEO.W. PARK, C2, La Park, Pa 


Works quick and easy. 
















































MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


¢ has been used by Millions of Mothers for their ch:!- 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. !t 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy fordiarrhes. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 


$6.20: old dollar: $100 + Stig he old pty E00 


for old wold coin and ote - bay F premiums paid 

for many kinds of coins da 189% of dates «nd 

conditions required, We buy aes kind of used 

Stamps, including those now in use. You cann ~ 4 
~~ te. ofits, perhaps a fortune; no interference \ 

remployment. Send postal for Free Book}: ite 

Co. Teo pat E65, New ) orke 










Money & 








Soncmelh*rhat GARDS 


rittenCallingCerde y: 
| thing New with Agt’ outfit. Ali 2 ets 
W. A. Bode, Ags Hig ott. 


MUSIG LESSONS FREE S.7°8s0% 


lay any instrument. Pian®. Or 
gai, Violin, ‘Guitar. dolin, etc. Write American 
hool of Music, 214 Clark St., Dept. 42, Chi ago. 
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PREVENTION OF DISEASE 
CONTAGION AMONG 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


HOW IT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED, 





THE prevention of disease contagion among 
school children has long been a subject of 


Medical science has demonstrated that disease 
contagion is easily transmitted by dust, and that 
circulating dust, moreover, is the greatest carrier 
and distributer of disease germs known. The 
true remedy then—the true preventive of disease 
transmission—lies in the extermination of dust 
and its millions of living bacilli. 





Dusty floors simply teem*with these micro- 
organisms. Sweeping will not dispose of them. 
The action of the broom merely swishes the dust 
aud germs into the air and affords an opportunity 
for them to circulate with every current of air. 
We must, then, regard dry-sweeping as particu- 
larly dangerous, and there should be a crusade in 
every school, every store, in every public build- | 
ing against the practice. 





Standard Floor Dressing has proved the most 
effective dust collector and floor preservative yet 
discovered. It does not evaporate, and floors on | 
which it is used require but three or four treat- 
ments a year tosecure gratifying results, 





Where Standard Floor Dressing is used the 
dust adheresto the floor and may be collected 
and disposed of without polluting the atimos- 
phere, so that the dangers from dry-sweeping 
may be now entirely eliminated. 


‘There are thousands of schools throughout the 
country using Standard Floor Dressing with re- 
markable success, and it is a fact that the health 
of many communities has been advanced by the 
use of this preparation on the floors of schools, 
stores and public buildings. 


Standard Floor Dressing is not, however, in- 
tended for household use, and no ore should at- 
tempt to apply it to home floors. 

Standard Floor Dressing, besides being the log- 


. ical remedy for the dust evil, is also a splendid 


floor preservative. Floors on which it is used 
will not crack or split and will last much longer 
than untreated fioors. 


To prove that our claims for Standard Floor 
Dressing are capable of actual demonstration, we 
are mking an offer to officials in charge of pub- 
lic buildings and schools. We will treat the 
floor of one room or corridor free of all cost, so 
that you can personally see that the Standard 
Floor Dressing will most effectually keep down 
the dust and thus Jessen the danger of contagion. 
To localities far removed from our agencies we 
‘vill send free sample with full directions for ap- 
plying. 





We will be pleased to send particulars and our 
hook, ‘Dust and its Dangers,” to any address up- | 
on request, 





Standard Floor Dressing is sold 
nearly everywhere in barrels, half- 
barrels and in one and five gallon 
caus, If not tobe had in your lo- 
cality we will quote prices on ap- 
plication. Address 






STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 





_FINE POST CARDS CHEAP. 
NO. 1 Quality 25 for 10¢ No, 2 Quality 25 for lic 
No. 3 Quality 25 for 20e No. 4 Quality 25 for 25c 
No 5 Quality 25 for 30e No. 6 Quality 25 for 35¢ 

ohsists of Flowers,- Pretty Children, Landscapes, 


! 'ibossed Gold and Silver finish, Gold Background, 
'. Norubbish. You get exactly what you pay for 

Ae you get a Bee cards. 

J.D. Wendell, Dept. 229-72 Canal St., Chicago. 










» Love 
! , Soldier Boys and the loviiest of lovely #iris. 
MADISON ART CO. 4348. Park Av. AUSTIN, ILL, J 


50 cents year— 

HOME STUDY MAGAZINE 2.03 deni 
Mc fet 00 Model Mail Course. Address ! 
odel Mail Course, Aberdeen, S. D. | 

' 


eens 
@ month Salary or Commissiou to men 
introducing our KING SEPARATOR 
and AERATOR. Write for FREE 


1. == sample and salary proposition. 
DEKING MPG. , MIPANY, Dep’t 8, Chicago. 
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‘that more of this scholarly 


| keeping Cistern Water Pure. 
' by doctors. Write for full particulars. 


The Physics of the Foot 
(Continued from page 35) 


along tiese scientific lines and at the 
same time have it ‘‘presentable,’’ can be 
seen by the accompanying reproduc- 
tions of a photograph. (Fig. 6). 

Another phase of the subject under 


consideration presents itself in the pupils | 
The examining | 


under a teachier’s care. 
physician of the famous Rugby scliool 
in England says nearly 50 per cent of the 
boys entering that institution are flat 


footed ; and when once a teaclier’s atien- | 


tion has been directed to the subject, she 
will be astonished to see how few chil- 
dren stand perfectly straight, 
straight legs and firm ankles. Bow legs 
and knock knees are usually the result 
of flat foot. 

In these days of medical inspection of 
schools the teacher realizes how eye 
strain taxes-the whole nervous energy of 
the pupii. And the same is true as re- 
gards foot strain. Among -my patients 
have been a large number of scitool chil- 
dren whose general health 
greatly benefitted by requiring them to 
wear shoes that relieve the muscles of 
the legs of undue strain. 





‘Moral Instruction and Training in 


Schools.’’? Report of an International | 


Edited by M.E. Stadler of 


Inquiry. : 
Vol. I. 


the University of Manchiester. 
The United Kingdom. 
aud Colonial. 378-538 pages. 
mans, Green & Co. New York. 

This report numbers on its committee 


nearly one hundred of the most distin- | 
guished educators and men of public | 
| spirit in England, France and the United | 
Its conclusions may, therefore, | 


States. 
be read with care: ‘‘Our evidence shows 
that in every country there is an ideal of 


personal and civic obligation which may | 


be taken asa basis for school teaching 


by adherents of almost every school of | 
' thougiit.’’ 


And this ideal is really found 
and brought out as it has seldom been 
done before. No one can lay this com- 
pendions report down without regretting 
work had 
not been placed in such readable form. 


WRITE FOR BEST BUGGY ip 





in America, on famous Columbus Bug- 
ie¢s—at prices that save you hig money. 
owest factory prices offered by anyone, 
shipped on one month's approval, 2 
years’ guarantee, Get new free catalog. 
Columbus Carriage & Harness Co- 
Station C64 Colambys, 0. 


Gan Make $100 Per Mo. 
A ents Selling our Automatic Rain 
Water Shifter, a device for 
Recommended 














The Henkel Mfg. Co., Box 103, Canal Dover, Ohio 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


with | 


has been | 


Vol. Il. Foreign , 
Long- 





STUDY 
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How to PREPARE and How to PASS 


EXAMINATIONS 


THE NEW YORK STATE EXAIIIN- 
ATIONS FOR THE PAST 14 YEARS 


These examinations are used by more County 

Superiniendents, School Commissioners and 

Boards of Examiners in preparing examinations 

for teachers’ certificates allover the United 

States, than any other similar sets of exami- 

nation questions, 

‘‘History repeats itself?’—so do 
examinations. Why not take ad- 
vantage of this fact and use these 
pot examinations when preparing 

or an examination in any one of 
the following subjects. Geography 
is the same the world over, so is U. 
S. History. The same may be said 
of any oneof the following subjects. 
These examinations were prepared, 
nearly all of them, under the direct 
supervision of Commissioner Draper 
and the answers have been carefully 
written out by Edwin Welling Cady, 
A. M., a graduate of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Following are the subjects cov- 
ered which have been revised and 


A. S. DRAPER, State Commissioner of Edueation for New York. are up-to-date, viz: 


n Arithmetic, 

in Grammar, 

n Geography, 

n Physiology, 

n Methods. 

Civil Government,with Answers. 

n U. S. History. 

n Eng. Composition,with Answers. 

n Bookkeeping, 

n School Law, 

n Algebra, 

n Gen. History, 
n Rhetoric, 

n Literature, 

n Astronomy, 

n Botany, 

nations in Physics, 

| Years of m ions in Chemistry, 
Years of Examinations in Zeology, 

4 Years of Examinations in Geelesy, 
satin, 

ions inSchool Economy, with Answers. 


Price ofany one subject 25 cents; any 14 subjects, $1.50; the 22 subjects complete 
for $2.00, which is less than 10 cents for each subject. 


BALL PUBLISHING CO., Box B, ROCHESTER, N. Y, 


th Answers, 
th Answers. 
th Answers. 
th Answers. 
th Answers, 


42434 


with Answers. 


th Auswers. 
th Answers. 
th Answers, 
th Answers, 
th Answers. 
ith Answers. 
th Answers. 
th Answers, 
th Answers, 
th Answers, 
th Answers. 
th Answers, 
with Answers. 
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University of Michigan 


Regular session of the University—offering more than 275 Courses in Arts, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Phar- 
mac;, and Library Methods. Increased facilities for graduate work, 
For particulars address, EDWARD H, KRAUS. Secretary, S14 Oakland Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


16th Summer Session, 1909 
June 28—August 20 


Delightful location, Expenses low. 





50 Fine Flower Cards 1S8c 
Pink Roses, Red Roses, Popies, Carnations, Wild 
Roses, Tiger Lilies, Tulips, etc. Satisfaction guaran- 





| teed. J.D. Wendell, Dept, 228-72 Canal St,, Chicago. | 





| TEACHERS LISTEN! ; 

} Do you want a Drawing book that will create a deep 
and lasting enthusiasm on your pupils ? 

Get Drake's Progressive Drawing. 

| 


The Union Publishing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


| YPEWRITERS,‘‘. 


Good Rebuilt Typewriters $12. Up. 


Machines look like new and ure fully 
guaranteed. Best Typewriter bargains 
ever offered and $3 worth of supplies 
free. ABSOLUTELY NEW NO, 12 

HAMMOND TYPEWRITER ONLY $55, 
Write us today stating what make you prefer, Ship- 
ed on 3 days trial. 
|; GUARANTEE TYPEWRITER CO,, 780 Windsor Ave,, Elmira, N.Y. 









TEACHERS? SOUVENIRS 


School. 





New Souvenir No. 6 id 


The above is a reproduction of our Souvenir 
No. 6, which is something new and entirely 
different from anything you have ever seen. 
It is a neat six page folder of good heavy card- 
hoard size 33% by 6 inches, printed in beautiful 
colors and embossed in rich gold, — In the cen- 
ter is a seal with the appropriate words ‘Lest 
we forget”’ beautifully embossed in rich gold 
witha silk ribbon drawn through the back 
and tied in a bow at the left. just as shown in 
cut, thus giving it a very pretty effect. The 
cut at left shows the style with photo. If 
photo is not wanted there will appear instead 
anappropriate design. The inside contains 
an illustrated poem ‘Teachers Greeting” 
written and designed expressly for our sou- 
venirs, On the back of this folder is a very 
neat winter scene covering the whole page 
and is very beautiful. On one of the inside 
sheets we print for yqy the name of school. 
district number, township, county, state, 
names Of teacher, scholars and schoolboard, 
which matter you must send us when you 


order. 





j reasonable when 
the souvenir. 








If you are looking for the best, you are 
surely getting it when you send for either of our souvenirs No. 6 or 7. 
_ 


Price Postpaid 


40 or less without photo 6c each, additional ones 4c each 
40 or less with photo 7c each, additional ones 5c each 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5c per doz. 


Photo Souvenirs: If photo souvenirs are wanted you must send us a photogra 


We are poritive this souvenir is far superior P 
in beauty and design to anything else you can 
getfor your scholars and the price is very 
you consider the quality of 







< t A 7 
ee Laer ee 


we Lear 


Beautiful Gifts from Teacher to Pupil at Close of 
The Best Obtainable. 


Is a neat 12 page booklet 
| size 344 by 5in., tied with 
1 a beautiful silk tassel, 
} printed and embossed in 

4 colorsand gold. The de- 
iJ sign is exactly as repre- 
J sented here. ‘The inside 
| contains an elegant poem 
| entitled ‘‘Teachers Greet- 
] ing’ written especially 
| for our souvenirs, also 
| other appropriate matter 
| together with illustrations. 
| We print the name of 
] School, Dist. No., Town- 
| ship, County, State, Term, 
' Teacher, Schoolboard and 
! Scholarsin each booklet 
; Theycan be had with or 
| without photo. If photo 
a is not wanted there will 


appear instead a school 


aan ae New Souvenir No. 7 











40 or less without photo 5c each. 
40 or less with photo 6c each. Additional ones 5c each 
Elegant transparent envelopes to match at 5c per doz, 
ph of yourself or schoolhouse and we will make a smal! photo to appear on each Souvenir 


house and play ground. 
Price List Postpaid 
Additional ones 4c each 


There will be no change made in the photograph and the picture on the souvenir will be an exact copy of the one you send us, but naturally reduced in size. We can copy 


from a large or smal! photo or from a group providing the head and shoulders of the one to be copied are not too close to others in the group. 
| same manner as those costing $3 per dozen. We guarantee them not to fade. 


address on the back. Extra photos can be had for 20¢ per doz, 
You must order no less than ten and in no case will we send out less than there are scholars names to be printed. Remittance must accompany all orders. If souvenirs 


are not exactly as represented you may return them and we will refund your money, 
ers are usually filled within a day or two after they are received. 


of a two-cent stamp. C€ 


Photos are made in the 


Your photo we return uninjured. When sending your photograph please write your name and 


That’s the way we do business. Samples of cur souvenirs will be mailed upon receipt 
If photo is wanted it requires a little longer to complete the order. You 


should however order as soon as possible. Be sure to address all letters to this office as we have discontinued all branch offices, 
With each and every order cor souvenirs amounting to *1.50 or more we give free a Portrait of our Presidents, from Washington to Taft, size 16x20, This isa work of 


art and can be framed and it should be found in évery home. Price without souvenirs 0c 


Box 200, Canal Dover, Ohio. 


T PRINTING CO., 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Mey, Beetles aie trevtae es daar ee 


Split Hickory, Bo ei 


ou at home on 30 Days’ Free Road 
Bikar ciice ne now in use giving splendid stiataction’ 


irect f 
‘est—guaranteed two years. Over 100,000 Split 


6.50 on this Split ckory Special Buggy 
Big saving on RS. 100 other styles and full line of Harness. My 1909 book gives description 


and prices on over 125styles of Split Hick 
‘ou more Vehicles to choose from than you could see in 10 big 
his book free? Will you write today! Address me ss Ohio K\ 


they are best to buy—shows 
storerooms. May [ send you 
Carriage 


ory Vehicles—tells how they are made—and why 


Station 224, 


tat Me Pay The Postage 


Big Free Book to 


il 18. one of 
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nominal expense. 


the grades assured. 





reading. 


P » not help you, 


‘ables, Myths, Nature, 


Fables and M 


6 Fairy Stor 


29 Indian Myths 
140 Nursery Tales 
Nature 


Histor 


Nature 
. 39 Little Wood F 


History and Bi 
THIRD 


17 Greek Myths 


Nature 


132 Story of Fran 
64 Child 


10c each. 


32 Patriotic Stories 
Flag, Story of Washington, ete.) 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
33 Stories from Andersen 
34 Stories from Grimm 
36 Little Red Riding Hood 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 
38 Adventures of a Brownie 


52 Story of Glass 
™ Adventures ofa Little Water Drop 
History and Biog 
4 Story of Washington 
7 Story of Longfellow 
21 Story of the Pilgrims 
54 Story of Columbus 
55 Story of Whittier 
57 Story of Louisa M. 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 


Life in the 
(New Amsterdam) 


but bubbling with new interest, 


concerned and well aware of the needs of the schools. 
Biography, 
are being used by thousands of the best schools every whiere. 
paper covers, ia assorted colors, 

With a supply of these books in your school the course of study would be greatly enriched and a live interest in all 
A trial order will convince you of their attractiveness and worth. 
available to purchase a supply, just show copies to your school and you will be surprised to see how quickly the pupils 


will raise the money. 


FIRST YEAR 
ths 

es of the Moon 
27 Msop’s Fables—Part 
28 .Ksop's Fables—Part II 


1 Little Plant People—Part I 
2 Little Plant People—Part II 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Frieuds 


3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 


riends 


40 Wings and Stings 
41 Story of Wool 
42 Bird Stories sow ~ Poets 


43 Story of the } oe 
45 Boyhood of Washington 


YEAR 


Fables and Myths 


i6 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 


w. Thumbelina and Dream Stories 


raphy 


klin 


History, 


(Story of 


Alcott 


Colonies—1I 9 


Gee wraphiy, 


@ | TEACH YOUR CHILDREN TO READ 


«To teach a child to read and not teach him what to read is a crime. 


All our best educators are agreed that the best way to obtain good reading in 
our schools is to furnish the class plenty of good reading matter, not too difficult 
m3 This is often a difficult problem because thie 

~ teacher cannot induce Boards of Education to expend money for supplementary 
We have come to the aid of the teacher with our five cent classics. 

Think of it! you can have a new, fresh story for your children every week if 
' you wish and it will cost you only five cents for each child, 
get the children to buy their own. 
bits te a this, a little entertainment on a Friday afternoon, with an admission fee of five 
or ten cents, will supply you with fresh reading material for a long time. 
for good literature when an abundance can be had tor a mere trifle? 


THE INSTRUCTOR SERIES of Five-Cent Classics 


is recognized as the latest and best Extended Series of Classics published. 
ing received can be gained trom the fact that over a quarter million copies were sold during the last four months of 1908. 


Thousands of schools are substituting them for other lines, 
heretofore used supplementary readers at all are introducing t 


A Splendid Line of Books for All The Grades 


These FiveeCent Classics each contain thirty-two pages. 


If your Board will 
If some children cannot do 


Should you 





Can you afford to let your children go hungry 


An idea of the favor with which they are be- 


age used, and thousands of others, which have not 
em, They supply a great variety of choice reading at a 


In the nearly one hundred titles now offered are included 
many Standard Classics, and other volumes are those especially prepared by teachers well qualified for tie special subject 

Tiey furnish a variety of Supplementary Reading of the highest 
Industries and Literature. 
These books are attractively bound in strong enameled 


They have been adopted and 


not have a fund 


Below is the List, Classified and Graded: 


65 Child Life in the Cotonies—II 
( Penusyl vania) 

63 Child Life in the 
(Virginia) 

68 Stories of the Revolution — I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green Moun- 
tain Boys) 

69 Stories of the Revolution — IT 
«Around Philadelphia) 

70 Stories of the Revolution — IIT 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 

7! Selections from Hiawatha 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 


FOURTH YEAR 
Nature 


75 Story of Coal 
76 Story of Wheat 
77 Story of Cotton 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 
History and B 
5 Story of Lincoln 
79 A Little New England Viking 
81 Story of De Soto 
82 Story of Daniel Boone 
88 Story of Printing 
84 Story of David Crockett 
85 Story of Patrick Henry 
86 American Inventors—I 
ney and Fulton) 
| 87 American Inventors— II (Morse 
and Edison) 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson 
Literature 
# Selections from Lougfelow—I 
91 Story of Kugene Field 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature 


#8 Story of Silk 
™ What We Drink (Tea, Coffee and 
Cocoa ) 
History and Biography 
16 Western Pioneers 
97 Story of the Norsemen 
99 Story of Jefferson ° 
101 Story of Robert E, Lee 
141 Story of Grant 


Literature 

8 King of the Golden River( Ruskin) 
The Golden Touch (Hawthorne) 
| 107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 


Colonies — ITT 


(For 


the 


(Whit- 


Order by number. Price5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Ccnt per ye 
Twelve or more copies sent prepaid at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per nm 


ENTROBUCTION OFFER, 
any five of these (¢ 


‘assics with the understanding that if t 
and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return, 


108 History in Verse(Sheridan’s Ride, 
Independence Bell, the Blue and 
‘the Gray, etc.) 


SIXTH YEAR 


Geography 
114 Great European Cities (London 
and Paris) 

Literature 
10 The Snow Image (Hawthorne) 
11 Rip Van Winkle (Irving) 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow( Irving) 
3 Rab and His Friends 


24 Three Golden Apples (Haw- 
thorne) 

25 The Miraculous Pitcher (Haw- 
thorne) 


26 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 

{19 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and Other 
Poems 

120 Selections from Longfellow—IT 

121 Selections from Holmes 

22 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
( Browning) 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
(Longfellow) 
14 Evangeline (Longfellow) 
15 Snowbound (Whittier) 
20 TheGreat Stone Face (Haw- 
thorne) 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 


124 Selections from Shelley and Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchant of 
Venice 
EIGHTH YEAR 
- E ~~ Arden (Te ) 
7 Enoch 2 nnyson 
18 Vision of Sir Laun (Lowell) 
19 Cotter’s Satu Night ( Bares) 
= The Deserted V: agg mee h) 
26 Rime of the Mariner 
™ (Coleridge) 


128 Speeches of Lincoln 
129 Selections: from Julius Cesar 
131 Selections from Macbeth 
142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake—Canto I 
143 Building of the a“ and other 
Poems nei ngfellow.) 


We do not send out free aomapeem, but for 25 cents we will send, postpaid, yous choice of 
ey are not found satisfactory they may be returned at once 





TEN-CENT CLASSICS 


Our list now comprises three titles: 
Other titles in preparation. 


Notes. THE 


Clearly —- and Beautifully Bound. 
EST FOR CLASS 
Longfell low > Evangeline, Courtship of Miles Standish, 


Edited with Introduction and 


USE. Bound in strong paper covers, 


watha. 
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Florida Attracts Northern People 


Every man and woman, whether country born 
or city bred, wants at some time to owna bit of 
land which’ will, by nature of its location, bc. 
come a valuable investment property and whic! ! 
at any time during the life of its owner may be 
used as a home anda money Srosucian, farm in 
a Climate which is delightful both winter an 
summer. 

Northern Florida is being rapidly divided up 
and sett!ed upon by Northern people. 10 and 20 
acre fruit and vegetable farms are paying their 
owners from $300 to $600 an acre net a year. 

One of the choicest spots in Northern Florida 
developed by Northern people is located on the 
main line of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroai, 
30 miles Northwest of ee It is 
known as the North Florida Fruit and Truck 
Farms and is all owned by northern capital ani 
is sold almost entirely to Northern people. Sev- 
eral hundred families are moving there this 
year and many have moved there during the 
past six months and are planting orange, grape- 
fruit, pecan and fig trees, besides the straw. 
berries and vegetables which pay such big 
profits to the grower both winter and summer, 

These lands promise a development which 
reaches almost beyond the limits of prophecy. 
The to and 20 acre farms in these North Florida 
fruit and vegetable tracts will, by the very na- 
ture of the development now in progress, double 
and triple in value and it is reasonable to state 
that such land purchased as an investment or as 
a home to be occupied at some future time will 
hed worth very much more than the present sell- 

price because of the natural increase of land 
vs ues in a highly cultivated fruit and vegetabic 
garden district. 

Florida is looked u pes. as America’s greatest 

“winter market garden” because all its fruits 
and vegetables are extensively consumed by the 
great cities of the North, as they grow and ma- 
ture abundantly during the winter months, and 
North Florida has the most ideal winter aud 
summer climate for Northern ople. The 
Cornwall Farm Land Company, asi sat National 
Bank Bidg., Chicago, will send literature to any- - 
one inquiring about North Florida lands. ; 





Is Your Schoolroom Well Equipped ? 


Have you a sourceto answer such questions as 

1. What are ConsoLs? 

2. How is CHAUFFEUR pronounced ? 

3. Whatisa SKEW? 

4: What is SALVAGE? 

5. What isa TELEPHEME? 

No school can do the most éffective work un- 
less supplied with Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary. This reference library in a single vol- 
ume answers with final authority all kinds of 
questions in language, the trades, arts and 
sciences, geography. biography, fiction, foreign 
words, etc. President Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity fittingly says: ‘“‘7he J/nuternational ts a 
wonderfully compact storehouse of accurate in- 
formation,’ 

You will notice on page 33 of our March issue 
that the publishers,G. & C. Merriam Co., of 
Springfield, Mass., offer to send specimen page 5, 
etc. Mention this paper in your request and 
they willinclude a useful set of colored maps, 
pocket size. Do not longer delay owning an up- 
to-date dictionary. 

Get The Best, which means the INTERNA- 
TIONA 


E BRN $ gir pissing j00s SAMPLES ag! t WASHING 


secure tert. A.W. scorr, CoHOES, N.Y. 


with merit wanted by composer of 


Song Poem Popular Hits. Stamp for reply. 
| Herbert Harper, 9 Myrtle St., New Bedford, Mass. 


$90 


6: FLORAL Post CARDS, GOLD & VELVET Greet- 
ings and YOUR NAME or TOWN, 10e, LOVELY sample- 
FREE with every order, American Art Co., New Haven, Conn, 


AGENTS PORTRAITS S5e, FRAMES 15e, 


AoE S erties 
amples 
1130. Bt, Caleago. 


10 Easter Post Cards 0c Reautitully 
assorted, Vernon Sales Co., Box G, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
| Credit, Perf , Fi » etc. 
AGENTS, Bis Profits, E rece Pd. ‘Sores Free 
| Herbene Agency Co., Box 286 Station L, New York. 


ARTISTIC POST_CARDS 10 
Cc 


| '25 eesatiy assorted—No comics, 
E Sivas TINE 
yu oene des REE 


Place Souvenir Co., Natley,N.J. 
beastie oe you the clr lensed newest and best 











MONTHLY and expenses to men and women to 
advertise, leave samples and collect pamen 
Write at once. SILVERTON CO., 452, Chieago, | 





























t of 26 Pest Cards fer 10c 
bey ey ee tatisfied. Agents wante’. 
Special offer LUCAS & CO., 809 Lucas Bidg., Chicago 





15 CTS, brings you Pathfinder 18 weeks. Oldest ant 
best current-events paper. Pathfinder, Wash., D. ¢ 


| 25 Flower Post Cards 10¢ *°%<*: 


Daisies, 
Blossoms, Forget-me-nots, Crysanthemums, etc. 
| JAMES LEE, 72 B Canal St., Chicago, ! II. 








Pansies, 
Apple- 





































ee 





F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, = DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
ame, y | = ° 
2041S Picture Post Cards. 0h, iitiorwe | Sfiny’*udrtacmneets, So toot: pert halh 
purest water; mocerate summer. Oranges ripen 


of Finest Cards and t Premium List, all for @ 
2 cent stamp. Suto CARD OONPANT, CADIZ, OH10. 


we willsend LO Colored Mississippi River Views for 


15 ceuts 


LYONS CARD CO., Lyons, Iowa, winter. 


Acre $75. B. Marks, Box 675, Galt, ‘California 


Cc. L. PARKER, Solicitor 
PA EN S of Patents. 4 ts Arce 
Pam philet of instructions sent upon request. 
| ee FT om bouee 
a ole oat 
colors and is ig 
name or town town T 3 mith 7a FOR 
Handsomely colored 
and su ly finished Cc 
ARDS. 


WASHINGTON, = 
| Special Introductory Offer 
FLORAL tty, L L 
2 maT IN etc., on 
“og handsome! Diestrated Season a 
MYER. NET O ag Cara 4 Dept, BS Oi HIOAG® 

















